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‘Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND annual meeting of the Ameri- 

> can Paper and Pulp Association was held at the Wal- 

dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Thursday of this 
week. Because 


trol of the affairs of the association are under the new arrange- 
ment in the hands of the Executive Council. 
The meeting was’ called to order at 11:15 A. M, by the president, 


Hon. Arthur C. Hastings, 
of radical 


changes made 
in its Consti- 
tution this 
very important meeting will 
rank at least second in the 


who called for the reading 
of the minutes of the last 
meeting. The _ secretary, 
Mr. Louis Chable, read the 
minutes, which were, on 
motion being put, approved 


history of the association. as read. 


In the first place a radical eS The President’s Report. 
departure in the govern- ; 


The report of Arthur C. 
ment of the association has 


: : Hastings, president of the 
been officially put into effect Bs association, follows: 
by the sanction given to the 
arrangement whereby Mr 
Hastings last summer be- 


Another year has rolled 
by and we are again assem- 
bled at our annual conven- 
came the permanent presi- tion. 
dent of the association. To 4 In more ways than one it 
do this necessitated im- , — has been a troublesome year 
portant amendments to the t ‘ for the business men of this 
Constitution, which were country, and the paper man- 
, ' d “e ufacturer has had at least 
y the new order of te 
things the president, vice- 
president and secretary- no exception in the general 
treasurer will hold office , . stagnation beginning in the 
fall of 1907—decreased de- 


his share of unpleasantness 
in a business way. We were 


until their successors are 
elected, which means that t : mand. increased cost and 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. 4 P r labor troubles. Then as a 
Chable will continue in ac- 

tive charge of affairs until 
they see fit to resign, or 
new men are elected. 


climax, low water power 
conditions. These were con- 
ditions we could not com- 
bat, and which affected all 
grades of paper and pulp. 
On top of these we have 


Besides making perma- 
nent the offices of presi- 
dent and_ secretary-treas- been investigated by the 
urer, two more innovations special committee of Con- 
were made: one in the pro- gress, because an associa- 
vision for a single vice- ArtHurR C. HAstTINGs, 
president who is to per- 
form the duties of the presi- 


dent in the absence or dis- 


tion of publishers, them- 
President American Paper and Pulp Association. selves the greatest trust in 
the country, claimed the 
people were being robbed 
by the paper manufacturers. A gigantic combination, they claim 
this association to be making all kinds of paper and pulp. 


ability of the president; the second in designating the former 
vice-presidents representing the different divisions as Members of 
the Executive Council. In regard to the latter the change is in 
name only. It should be added that the general charge and con- 


I believ e 
the result of this investigation will prove a benefit to the manufac- 
turers, as it will give them information they should have had them- 
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selves, and thus prove they have not gotten as much out of their 
investments as they are entitled to. This 
interests through a selfish desire to get their paper at less than cost 


same combination of 


have used every power at their disposal to have the tariff taken off 
our product, which would mean in many instances untold harm to 
the members of this association. They have pulled every string 
The 


power of the press has been invoked to its fullest extent to bolster 


they could and some of them caught other industries as well. 


up the argument for free paper and pulp, and they have attacked 
nearly everything else on the schedule. None of us complain if 
another man does not agree with us, but we have a right to object 
We welcome a 
The verdict of the 


unfair methods. 
fair investigation and believe we have had it. 
Select will, | 
appeal before the Ways and Means Committee for the protection 


to our business being ruined by 


Committee of Congress am sure, help us in our 


we are justly entitled to. 
The paper manufacturers of the United States do not stand on 
as high a plane in the business, world as they should, and do not 


] 


command the respect due them by reason of the magnitude of 


their business. While the public, I do not believe, care very much 
what the price of paper is, their opinion has been influenced as 
the 
through articles constantly being published in the daily press, and 


much as it possibly could be against paper manufacturer, 


by reason of unfair methods of the publishers’ association, directed 
The 


man believes that we are an awful octopus, destroying the forests. 


particularly at the manufacturers of news paper. averag¢ 


drinking up the rivers, starving our employees. and not least of 
it all, overcharging the broad-minded. kind gentlemen who furnish 
the world. It 
ashamed that we 
assertions without making them prove it, if they can; if not, to 


us the news of seems to me the only thing we 


should be of is allow them to make so many 


retract them. “Many a big glass house has stood because people 


were afraid to throw stones.” I believe the manufacturer of paper 
in all its branches is a legitimate, respectable business, and entitled 
to the same treatment at the hands of its customers as any man- 
ufacturer of steel, cotton, wool or any other great industry. 

The attacks made on us seemed to call for some action on the 
part of the manufacturers as a whole, and the most feasible way 
was through organized action, using this association as a medium 

In July last, at a meeting of representatives of many mills East 
and West, held in Niagara Falls, following the meeting held in 
Chicago several months prior to this, and for the same purpose, it 
was deemed desirable to put the association on a more firm prac 


head should 
devote his time and energy to the furtherance of the interests of 


tical basis, the plan neecssitating a permanent who 
its members, and in September, at a meeting held in New York, 
your president, Mr. D. S. Cowles, 
for this his other interests, resigned and | 
honored with election to fill the vacancy. 


not having the time to devote 


purpose from was 

Gentlemen, it is a great honor to have the confidence of men 
who have been associated with you in one line of business all your 
business life, and I trust I have not in a single instance disap- 
pointed you in that confidence. It is proposed to change the by- 
laws making it an association of manufacturers only, and to con- 
duct the affairs of the association on a broader plan than has ever 
been attempted before, which will be a practical benefit to all its 
members, and every manufacturer of paper and pulp should be a 
member, and it should be the aim of your permanent officers to 
see that they are members, and I believe it can be done. in many 
instances of course necessitating a personal appeal to the manu- 
facturer. To do this successfully the officers should be perma- 
nent, as no one can do justice to such an undertaking in a year’s 
service, nor can he devote enough time and energy to it unless he 
makes it practically his whole business. Co-operation, knowledge 
and confidence in his fellow manufacturers, is the keynote of suc- 
cess. Co-operation as to reporting to the bureau facts as to pro- 


duction and demand in a particular grade manufactured means 
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Confidence in each other and in association 


officers will come to you as conditions are developed through sta- 


knowledge. your 
tistics furnished; which brings us to the importance of this asso- 
ciation as an active good for its members Napoleon's maxim that 
“Statistics mean the keeping of an exact account of one’s affairs, 
without which account there is no safety,” is true today. 

The law of supply and demand is as immutable as the laws 
of the No market will absorb a ton more 


than is needed. 


Medes and Persians. 
Healthy legislation can flow only from an exact 
knowledge of conditions, but these conditions are actually known 
We should have 


The primary object 


only every ten years from a government census. 
a census in our business every thirty days. 
of statistics is, to secure a simple concrete statement of facts gath- 
ered from a mass of information. Why does a government gather 
at an enormous expense statistics on every subject, but that the 
benefits may come to its people. If it is a value to a country as 
a whole, how much more valuable to a few in any certain busi- 
ness. The United States has been systematically gathering them 
for over one hundred years, and is to-day doing it more thor- 
than No will moment 
that not the conduct of his 


business, or that the stocks of the country do not affect his par- 


ever before. manufacturer for a 


statistics do 


oughly 


contend assist him in 


ticular output. The per cent. of demand to output on his manu- 


factured goods is as important as the per cent. of sulphite used, 


or cost per ton for labor. The balance sheet of the country inter- 


ests him. Does not the balance sheeet of his particular product 
interest him much more? Statistics are the thermometers to 
gauge the industrial conditions and no man can tell by his per 


a sad fact, 
that while an individual may have an idea of the yearly output 


sonal experience alone as to general conditions. It is 


and consumption of paper and pulp in different grades it is only 
a guess, and on inquiry it cannot be stated with accuracy. If it 
could have been, it would have saved much investment that is now 


not bringing in an adequate return. There is no law, legal or 
moral, to prevent men from trying to run their business with 
intelligence or with an idea of a reasonable profit on the capital 
invested and the energy expended. I do not recommend to this 
association that they enter into agreement in any form, shape or 
manner, as to the production of their plants, but I do believe that 
co-operation and knowledge of actual conditions will lead them 
to conduct their business in such a way that they will get better 
results for themselves and their stockholders, that it will 


also lead to a more uniform price for their commodity, which in 


and 


the end is to the benefit of the consumer. We can give you in- 
the different report to this bureau 
and it is for you to use individually your common sense in manu- 
facturing. 


formation if manufacturers 
There is no reason why any set of men in any line 
of business should combine to depress the value of a product, 
and we have a right at least to know conditions as they exist 
from time to time. 


To quote from the remarks of Judge Gary, made at a dinner 
given to some steel men—“What is this movement, and up to date 
what have been its results?” The movement has been simply an 
effort on the part of those interested in the iron and steel industry 
to establish a basis of friendly association and intercourse which 
is calculated to enable each to obtain full knowledge concerning 
the affairs of all the others, and the beneficial results which nat- 
urally follow such knowledge. In other words, to expose, for the 
benefit of all, the individual action of each, so that every one 
having a disposition to act reasonably and fairly toward his neigh- 
bors may determine the course with full information of all the 
facts. That some, and perhaps many, of the leading thinkers and 
writers have misunderstood our aciion is probable. Some at least 
have questioned the propriety, if not the legality, of our efforts; 
and apparently others have believed these efforts would be of no 
substantial benefit. I think I represent the views of all present in 
saying we have never doubted the propriety or legality of our 
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action because we knew our motives were good. We have never 
intended to antagonize the laws of the country, or the rights and 
interests of any one. 

On August 1, 1878, there was a call made for a meeting to be 
held in Saratoga on August 28, 1878. 
the committee says in part: 


In the call for the meeting 
“After personal conference or cor- 
respondence with leading paper manufacturers, the committee be- 
lieves that great good may result from a full and free discussion 
of the conditions and prospects of this branch of the industry. 
We. therefore, on behalf of the trade generally cordially invite 
and most earnestly request all manufacturers of writing, book, 
news and manila papers in the United States to assemble in con- 
vention at the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
the 28th day of August, at 2 o'clock p. M. It is expected that all 
matters affecting the general good of the trade will be consid- 
ered at the meeting, especially the question of demand and sup- 
ply, and the best means of ensuring stability to our business, now 
so seriously demoralized. We trust that you will aid this move- 
ment by your personal presence at the convention and we expect 
a reply at your earliest convenience.” At this meeting there were 
some 80 mills represented, with a daily tonnage capacity as fol- 
lows: 


On tub sized writing, 9734 tons; book and news, 240% 


tons: manila After discussion the 


resolutions were offered and passed: 


paper, 37% tons. following 


“Resolved, That the time is come when an intelligent sense of 
duty and interest calls upon the paper manufacturers of the coun- 
try. one and all, to cordially unite in a well directed organized 
effort to rescue our business from demoralization and our mill 
property 


together we 


from ruinous depreciation, that by acting intelligently 
can make it what it ought to be by placing it on a 
basis more satisfactory and sure than it has been or ever shall 
work in ignorant independent rivalry of each other. 


That as our production is manifestly the immediate cause of the 


be while we 


present depression of our business and reduced production the 
most appropriate remedy, therefore we are willing to curtail 
the production of our mills upon an equitable basis.” 

At this same meeting the committee appointed by the chair re- 
ported plans of permanent organization which is practically the 
same organization this association is working under today. 

Now, gentlemen. this association has been working under this 
constitution for something over 30 years. We have increased our 
membership quite materially over the original number who met 
together in Saratoga in 1878. The tonnage production of this 
country in all grades of paper has run up from the small quantity 
made at that time to the enormous amount of several thousand 
tons per day. It does seem as though this association should be 
put upon a basis where it can, following out the original sug- 
gestion of the incorporators, do the most good among its members. 
While we cannot go as far as the actual reduction of production 
as proposed by the original people in the association, you can, by 
an intelligent report upon the conditions of the trade, govern your 
own manufacturing business in such a way as to 
results from it. 


get the best 


I hold that what is right and what is not changes as men 
progress, and the only criterion of right is this: Will a certain 
form or line of conduct contribute to the improvement and progress 
of our business? All men are not created equal, but they can't 
help that. All men do not have equal opportunity. But all men 
together, if they want to, and will, can help that, and when they 
have helped it, all will have progressed. It is a lot more creditable 
to attempt something and fail than not to attempt it at all. 

This organization could, organized as it is proposed to organize 
it, do a great deal of good for the manufacturers of book, writing, 
wrapping and sulphite, in carefully scanning the Custom House 
entries at the different ports of entry, as there is no question but 
what there is undervaluation in many instances which could be 


corrected, and a case being once proved it would tend to stop 
others of a like nature. 

Following out the true intent of co-operation would mean that 
under conditions as they have existed in the last 60 days, ground 
wood having been imported at a high price and put into papers 
where it is positive that a loss is made on the paper so sold, the 
industry would be much better off if this pulp was never allowed 
to come into the country, and that mills which are short on their 
deliveries could be helped out by mills more fortunately situated. 

The association should also take up and look into, with a view 
of improvement, the question of exports and imports. In a busi- 
ness that shows in 1902 an importation of something over $4,000,- 
ooo and of export something over $7,000,000, which in 1908 reverses 
with something over $12,000,000 imported and only $8,000,000 ex- 





Louis CHABLE, 


Secretary American Paper and Pulp Association. 


ported in paper, while in wood pulp there was imported from 
Europe and Canada in 1902 67,000 tons with a valuation of over 
$2,000,000; and in 1907 there was imported from the same coun- 
tries 213,000 tons, with a valuation of over $6,000,000. We are 
today importing more pulp and importing more paper, while our 
exports have changed very little. 

Paper imports from 1902 to 1908 have increased threefold and 
the exports have increased only about Io per cent.; while in pulp 
the increase in importations is practically 33% per cent. 

This association should be able to furnish every 30 days a run- 
ning chart of the conditions of the paper business as to production, 
demand, prices of raw material, prices of the finished product, 
imports and exports. These converging and convex lines would 
be an object picture that would appeal to every manufacturer, and 
would lead to a closer comparison of business methods and costs, 
and in a short time I believe a uniform system of bookkeeping 
would be desirable of the main commodities going into the pro- 
duction. What is to one man’s advantage there would be no harm 
in another man knowing; possibly it might be something he could 
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not overcome, but the more uniformly certain mills in the same 
class of goods are running, the more uniform will be the price, 
and it will be lower to the consumer and still leave a profit for the 
manufacturer. 

It would be of great value to all the members of the association. 
if the position of official chemist was enlarged so as to really give 
us information on many subjects that we might be interested in 
Many of the materials used in common by all the manufacturers 
might be standardized so that when purchased there is an official 
specification which would be accepted by the association members 
as good delivery. 

It has been suggested by members that we should have an official 
bulletin which could be issued as often as it was thought neces- 
sarv or on regular dates. In this bulletin could be given the sta- 
tistics which we have gathered; we could also bring the attention 
of members to new patents which might affect the paper business. 
also scientific review of new books and abstracts of importance, 
scientific papers published here or abroad on subjects of interest 
to the paper makers. New fibres could be tested out and a Paper 
Testing Bureau along the German line could be established. These 
suggestions come from our chemist, Mr. Little, and are well worth 
vour consideration. 

The Labor Bureau conducted by the association is now receiving 
applications of men in all lines with the paper making industry 
These men being properly card-indexed, we are today also sup- 
plying inquiring members and others outside of the association 
with men desired in different positions. This bureau will grow and 
be of great value to all manufacturers, as it gives them informa- 
tion promptly when in need of men. 

I trust that at the next annual meeting of this association that 
in addition to the present attendance and the present membership, 
that we shall have instead of 164 members over 200 members, and 
it shall be the aim of your officers to see that the association is 
conducted on lines that will be so beneficial and interesting that 
we will have practically a full membership present at the business 


meeting. ( Applause.) 


THe PresipeENt—Before going on with the papers of the vice- 
presidents I would like to name two committees who will have 
some work to do, so that they may be getting their reports in 
shape to give to the meeting after lunch. 

Steele, James N. 
Brown, George C. Sherman. 


CoMMITTEE ON REsSOLUTIONS—G. F. Mohr. 


George E. Crafts, H. J. 

CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS FOR FOLLOWING YEAR— 
E. G. Barratt, A. Maurice Hoopes, A. G. 
McNair, M. E. Marcuse, Frank L. Moore. 


The next order of business will be taking up the reports of the 


Paine, Jr.. Clarence I. 


vice-presidents of the different divisions, commencing with the 
Writing Division, Mr. Esleeck. 

Mr. Steete—It has been suggested that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee meet at once in the adjoining room and get their work out 
of the way, as the reports of the vice presidents can be read after- 
ward. If it is agreeable to the members of the committee they 
can meet in the adjoining room. 

Mr. Barratr—Mr. Chairman, if we follow the program will it 
not be well for the Committee on Nominations to meet at the 
same time? 

THe Presipent—I should think so. 

Mr. Barratt.—Now will you allow the members of that com- 
mittee to be excused and meet outside? 

Mr. Presinent—Yes, you have their names. 


Report of Writing Division. 
The report of A. W. Esleeck, vice president of the Writing 
Division, fi lows: 
GENTLEMEN—Vice President Burnett, of the Writing Division, 
having sent in his resignation, at the request of Secretary Chable. 
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of the American Pulp and Paper Association, I beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The year 1908 opened with a most unfavorable outlook. The 
financial panic which began in November extended well into the new 
year. The difficuity of obtaining money, even at a high rate of 
interest, necessitated in many instances the curtailment of pur- 
chases to practically actual needs. The reaction in the money 
market from a scarcity to a surplus, with low rates of discount, 
brought with it little improvement in the volume of business. For 
reasons not difficult to understand, presidential year with its at- 
tending uncertainties was doubtless a factor in the business con- 
dition during the latter half of the vear. Added to these was a 


phenomenal condition of low water extending over the entire 





Maurice Hoopes, or Executive Councit, News Dyvision, 


American Paper and Pulp Association. 


eastern and a portion of the western section of the country, neces- 
sitating the running of many of the mills by steam, thus adding 
enormously to the cost of manufacturing. 

This combination of unfavorable conditions has made the year 
of 1908 one long to be remembered. We do not consider, however, 
that the experience of the past year has been an unmixed evil. It 
has been the means of reducing stocks, with the result that both 
manufacturer and buyer are in excellent condition to enter into 
the era of prosperity that we believe is immediately before us. 

It is a subject for congratulation that in spite of the conditions 
that obtained during the year 1908 the failures have been insignifi- 
cant, showing a stability in the writing paper branch of the in- 
dustry that is very gratifying. 

During nearly forty years of the writer’s connection with the 
trade he recalls of no instance when prices were maintained as 
firmly as during the past year, when the situation offered so many 
inducements to obtain business by pursuing the opposite course, It 
is a healthy sign when the mills recognize the transient benefit of 
cutting prices, and that the last state is worse than the first. 
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In the report of Mr. A. B. Daniels for 1907 425 tons was the 
estimated daily output of the writing paper mills. I find the present 
output of fine writing paper will not vary materially from 500 tons 
per day. 

In response to inquiries sent to the mills, replies were received 
from the management representing 50 mills. The average amount 
of business done for the year was 76 per cent. So large a number 
of the mills were equipped with steam power that the loss of busi- 
ness due to low water was not an important factor, and the above 
percentage very nearly represents the relation of the actual busi- 
ness to the normal. 

There has been a downward tendency in the price of raw ma- 
terials as a result of the decreased demand, but the increased cost 
of manufacturing incident to low water and trade conditions has 
practically absorbed the benefit accruing from low priced stock. 

With a singular unanimity, the report from the various mills are 
of a most optimistic nature. First, as regards stability of prices, 
which shows that the dealers are doing their part in aiding the 
mills in getting fair prices for their product. 

Secondly. as regards the business outlook for the present year. 
We all believe the outlook is encouraging, and while we are not 
looking for a boom and do not desire one, the conditions point to 
a normal business. 

The question of tariff revision has occupied a prominent place 
in politics during the past year, and at hearings given at Washing- 
ton before the Committee on Ways and Means, the various 
It is to be 
hoped that a bill will be framed by the committee and passed by 


branches of the paper industry were represented. 


Congress, that will properly classify the various grades of writing 
papers, and place the product of American mills on a fair competi- 
tive basis with the foreign article. 

A word with regard to our association. We believe that it is 
shaping itself along lines that will be practical and beneficial. It 
has already done much to improve the relations between the man- 
ufacturer and the dealer. It has, so to speak, “limbered up” the 
relation of the mills to each other, creating more confidence, and 
a better feeling. These alone furnish ample excuse for its exist- 
ence; but its field of usefulness is far broader, and with the hearty 
co-operation of the members, we believe it can be made a powerful 
factor in maintaining the stability and aiding in the prosperity of 
our splendid industry. May we forget the hardships of 1908 in 
the prosperity of 1909. 

Tue PresipeENt—You will next hear the report of the News 
Division, by Mr. Remington. 

Report of the News Division. 

The report of C. H. Remington, vice president of the News 
Division, follows: 

Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN—The date of the origin of 
paper does not seem to be well authenticated. Paper seems to 
have been first made by the Egyptians from the papyrus plant as 
early as 2000 years B. C., according to some accounts. 

The paper business has been making history from its origin up 
to the present time. 

The art of printing is of much more recent origin, dating back 
probably not more than about four or five hundred years. 

Quite apropos is the question which appeared on the menu cards 
at our banquet last year. 

“15 Anno Domini. About this time, during the reign of Ti- 
berius, a popular commotion arose in consequence of the scarcity 
of papyrus; the commerce in which had flourished a long time, but 
the supply seems to have been always less than the demand.” 

History has been repeating itself rapidly since the advent of 
printing, and very much more rapidly since the advent of the 
modern perfecting press. 

In February, 1880, there appeared in many of the leading news- 
Papers in various parts of the country articles headed “The Paper 
Monopoly”; “White Paper Getting to Be An Expensive Luxury” ; 
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“How to Reduce the Price of Paper’; “Reduce the Tariff on 
Paper,” etc. ; 

February 3, 1880, an article appeared in the Chicago Tribune, 
headed, “Death to the Publisher,” in which was stated, that the 
price of type had been raised, coal is dearer, labor has advanced, 
and white paper, the leading item in newspaper expense, has been 
thrust up 33% to 50 per cent., with threats on the part of the 
paper making combination to put it still higher next spring.” 

Articles similar to this appeared in newspapers in various parts 
of the country on the same date. Was there any collusion on 
the part of the newspapers? 

Some time prior to February, 1880, during 1879, the price of 
paper had advanced, owing to purely natural conditions of supply 
and demand, but the price of news print. paper in 1880 was about 
7 to 7% cents. 

How history repeats itself. 

So long as paper selis each year for less than the preceding 
year, we hear nothing about “Death to the Publisher,’ or any 
other such rubbish, but should a legitimate advance owing to 
purely natural conditions take place as in 1907, such a howl is 
set up by many publishers as to scare the whole public and the 
government itself into the belief that the world will immediately 
stop. 

Since 1880 to 1897 the price of paper declined steadily. In 1882 
the Remington mills sold news print at 5% cents and in 1883 at 5 
cents, and we were receiving condolences from our friends, be- 
cause the bottom had dropped out of the paper business. 

Since 1897, when paper was selling at its lowest, there has been 
a comparatively steady advance, owing to purely natural causes 
of supply and demand and the increased cost of raw material and 
cost of labor. 

Was ever an industry in the history of the world so harassed 
as the paper industry, particularly the news division during the 
past year? 

Early in 1908 through the influence and representations of Her 
man Ridder, as President of the American Publishers’ Association, 
President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress practically recom- 
mending the repeal of the tariff on newspaper, wood pulp, etc., 
and numerous bills were offered for the repeal of the tariff, and 
it seemed very probable for a while that the tariff would be re- 
pealed without even giving the paper industry a hearing. Later 
on a select committee for the investigation of the paper business 
was appointed. 

What other industry has been compelled to testify before a select 
committee. giving up all its details of manufacture, all its trade 
secrets, and laying bare to the public what it pays for raw ma- 
terials of all kinds, cost of conversion into paper, &c., &c.? Why 
are not the publishers also compelled to give a detailed statement 
of all their affairs, what they receive for advertising, their con- 
nection with the Associated Press, where they got the money to 
build the elegant and costly office building, &c.. &c.? 

What paper company ever became rich enough to build, or own, 
even a very modest office building in New York City? 

It is not necessary here to go into the testimony before the 
select committee, as all the paper companies have copies of this 
testimony. The most noticeable point, however, is that the actual 
cost of production of news print in various parts of the country is 
almost exactly identical, and this now seems to be conceded by 
everybody. The question now before us, therefore. is what can 
we do to improve our condition and counteract the vicious attacks 
of certain publishers whose only desire is to ruin the industry and 
thus enable themselves to build up more expensive monuments to 
themselves at the expense of the paper manufacturer ? 

Our first duty is to make the association a business organization 
of the strongest kind. Great progress has been made in the past 
year. Let the good work go on. 

Money invested to make the American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
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tion oroughly efficient, permanent business organization is the 
best business investment paper manufacturers and especially the 
manufacturers of news can make to-day. Let us look out for 
our interests. Are we not as bright people as the publishers? 
Nothing can be accomplished by the manufacturers alone and 
singly, but only by co-operation, and by the most efficient business 
organization that can be devised. Do not minimize the fact that 


we are up against an organization of the best brains in the coun 
trv, and we can hope to save our life .nly by organization equally 


We are just beginning to receive results from the statistical de- 
partment of the association. There was on hand January 1 only 
about 24.000 tons at the mills, and in addition to this not much 
more than 10,000 tons in store in the large cities, or in all the 
total quantity did not exceed ten days’ production of all the news 
mills 

Enough cannot be said about the value of these statistics. Hav- 
ing such information as this at hand and authentic information. 
when some salesman or buyer tells you there is paper on hand 
to burn you know what to tell him. 

Let us make our association a big, strong, permanent business 
organization. Let there be no mistake about it. Let the manu- 
facturers of paper run their business on business principles. Let 
us so run it that we can make satisfactory dividends to our stock- 
holders. We are not in business for our health. 

In the last report a year ago I stated that there had been a 
marked decrease in insanity among the paper manufacturers. 

I regret to state that early during 1908 there was some evi- 
dence of a recurrence of this malady, but more particularly among 
some of the sales agents, rather than with the manufacturers them- 
selves. From some events having taken place. it is evident that 
some of the sales agents have not yet recovered. For instance. it 
is certainly indicative of insanity, or foolishness at least, for a 
representative of a sales agency to invite your customer out to 
lunch. when he knows your customer is satisfied, is tied for a 
year with a contract, and then assure him he will take his contract 
for a less figure, whatever it may be, if he will only break his 





C. H. Remincton, or Executive Councit, News Division, 


\merican Paper and Pulp Association. 


present contract by some pretext; or because rumor says you have 
low water and are short of wood pulp, to invite your customer 
to lunch, who has a contract also at a lower price than it ought 
to he, and there inform your customer that you will be unable 
to fill your contract, but that he. the sales agent. will take his 
contract off your hands at the same low price and fill it if he will 





throw you over. The sooner this sort of thing is eliminated, the 
better for ev erybody. 

The past year has been remarkable for the disturbance brought 
forth by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
their vicious attacks on the industry through the President and 


Congress, and the subsequent investigation through the select 





A. W. Esteeck, oF Executive Councit, Writinc Division, 
\merican Paper and Pulp Association. 


committee which at the present time has not reported to Congress 

What the result of this investigation will be and what will be 
done with the tariff is yet a problem. The association has plenty 
of work ahead in looking after tariff revision 

About September 1 a general drought set in. We have had the 
least rainfall during the past several months for a like period for 
about forty years, the result being that the surplus of wood pulp, 
both in the United States and Canada, has been exhausted and 
many of the mills have been forced to run only part time. This 
condition has very clearly emphasized the fact that the paper mak- 
ing capacity has outgrown the wood pulp making capacity 

In making contracts, please keep the experience of 1908 always 
in the foreground. 

About August 1 a strike of the paper makers took place in the 
mills of the International Paper Company and continued for three 
months, but resulted in a complete victory for that company 

During the past year the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation has employed Mr. John Norris as its representative or 
manager, evidently for the purpose of breaking the price of news 
print paper. According to Mr. Norris, the drought which we have 
experienced, the shortage of wood pulp and paper is all a myth. 
Our statistical department knows better. Again I wish to call your 
attention to the importance of keeping up the reports so that the 
statistical department can have full information of the most trust- 
worthy character. 

While there is very little doubt as to Mr. Norris’ motives, when 
he brings forth a good idea he should receive due credit. The 
standardization of sizes of rolls should receive proper considera- 
tion. 

It is ridiculous that one paper should use, say, 73 inch rolls, 
another 71% inch, 70 inch, 69 inch, 67% inch, 67 inch, 66 inch, 6434 
inch, 39 inch, 38% inch, 37% inch, 34 inch, 33% inch, 32% inch, 
29 inch, &c. Certain sizes should be made standard and any sizes 
other than standard should pay a higher price. 

It is suggested that the association take up the matter in a man- 
ner best for our mutual interests. 


A considerable quantity of paper has been sold during the past 
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year at auction. Just whether or not this is a good thing for of the paper industry as a whole, will compare favorably with any 
the trade is doubtful, but if we can standardize sizes and quality, other industry, but if ever we needed the utmost co-operation 
it is a step toward the ideal way to sell paper, that is spot cash, or among ourselves, we need it now, and with such co-operation ther« 


draft against bill of lading. More and more it is becoming neces- is no doubt we can have many years of prosperity. 

sary for the paper manufacturer to put up spot cash for his raw I, therefore, earnestly appeal to all the members, all the paper 

material of all kinds, and the sooner paper can be sold the same manufacturers of the country to give their support to the Ameri- 

as wheat, corn or any other staple product, the better for all con- can Pulp and+Paper Association and make the association a perma 

cerned nent, powerful business organization competent to hold its own 
The conservation of our natural resources, particularly forests against the world. 

and water powers, is beginning to receive much more serious THe Presiwent—Mr. Remington, were you going to present 

attention, as evidenced by the action of President Roosevelt in those resolutions at this time? 

calling a conference of the Governors of the States, which was Mr. REMINGTON—Just as you like. 

held at the White House, May 13 to 15, 1908. THE PresipENT—It seems to me that it would be better to follow 
Before adjournment the governors signed a declaration of prin that course right now. 

ciples, which said in part, “We urge the continuation and exten RESOLUTION OFFERED. 

sion of forest policies adapted to secure the husbanding and re- “At a meeting of a number of news manufacturers held at the 

newal of our diminishing timber supply.” “We recognize that pri- Waldorf-Astoria Hotei on February 3, it was the unanimous opin- 

vate ownership of forest lands entails responsibilities in the in ion of the gentlemen present that the association should be now 
terests of all the people, and we favor the enactment of laws look- with permanent headquarters and offices, and that the necessary 
ing to the protection and replacement of privately owned forests.” expense in connection therewith should be borne by the members 


Governor Hughes, of New York State, also has recommended of the association as determined by the Executive Council.” 
that every encouragement be given to tree planting and that in Mr. RemMiIncton—I will offer that as a resolution, if it is in 
connection with the reforestation of lands of the State, that the order. 


spruce and pine trees to be planted on private lands be furnished The motion was then put and carried. 
by the State at cost. Mr. REmMiINGton—Another matter was also discussed by a few 
During the past year, however, we have had some very seri- manufacturers, and I will read it. I will offer this resolution 


ous forest fires, which have burned over a large area, and unless RESOLUTION. 


a recurrence of these fires can be prevented the replanting of for \t a meeting of a number of news manufacturers held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday, the third of February, the presi- 
Measures are under consideration by the Forest Commission § dent of the 


ests will avail very little, if anything. 


American Paper and Pulp Association referred to 


of this State which will doubtless greatly minimize the fire hazard. them communications from the president of the American Pub 


and a committee has been appointed as a result of the confer lishers’ Association, making certain suggestions regarding the con 
ence held at the office of the commission at Albany about a duct of their business. 
month ago, to draft legislation for the prevention of forest fires He likewise submitted to them so-called bulletins and communi- 


The whole question of forestry is a matter of very great im- cations issued or addressed by the chairman of the paper com- 


portance, if not the greatest question we have before us to-day, mittee of the publishers’ association. in most cases absolutely un- 


and this is another reason why the American Pulp and Paper fair and malicious, calculated not only to place the paper industry 


Association should be made a permanent business organization and jin a false light before the public, but to cast reflections on the 


should receive the united support of all paper manufacturers. integrity of the paper makers as business men, on their judgment 
The very great importance of the forestry question is being as manufacturers, and on their mill equipment. 
appreciated by all the leading paper companies and is evidenced It was the consensus of opinion of those present at the meeting 
to report the following as their reply, and to request the members 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association to allow their presi- 


dent, through whom the official communication of the publishers’ 


by the resolutions recently passed by the directors of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, declaring its intention to manage its 
timber lands under the methods of practical forestry, so as to 
secure a permanent growth of spruce timber thereon, and _ that 
operations shall be so conducted as to minimize the danger of fire. the official communications received: 
This should be the attitude of all paper companies and lumber “The 
concerns. 


association came to them, to send the following as an answer to 


news manufacturers are most desirous of a thorough 


understanding and of the existence of a friendly feeling between 
We have, however, one‘ very serious difficulty with which to 


the publishers and themselves, and consider most unfortunate any 
contend—the fact that practical forestry and replanting of lands 


attempts to sow discord between the two. 
cut over costs money and will necessarily increase the cost of 
pulp wood. If the tariff on news print paper be removed without 
any compensation therefor and the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association succeeds in driving the paper industry out of this 
country, those paper companies owning timber lands will not 


“They deprecate particularly the vilifying, mendacious methods 
used by the present chairman of the paper committee of the pub- 
lishers’ association against manufacturers, which seem to have as 
their sole object the further depression of the paper manufacturing 


industry, and savor very much of a _ concerted attack on said 
care to spend much money in practical forestry and tree planting, industry. 


but on the other hand be very likely to strip their forest lands as “They appeal to the large number of dignified publishers who 


quickly as possible, as they will need all the money they can get belong to the publishers’ association, to put a stop to these methods 
to move their plants to Canada or elsewhere. as detrimental to the mutual interests of consumers and manu- 
The whole paper industry, and especially the news division, has _ facturers. 
occasion to congratulate itself for having come through the. busi- “In view of the official appeal made by 
ness depression of the past year, the drought, low water, &c., with- 
out any failures, and I think I am right in stating there is no 
other industry in existence which fills its contracts to the letter 
as religiously as the paper industry. 
I think it proper to state that we have men at the heads of the 
great paper companies of great ability and that the management 


the president of the 
publishers association that the manufacturers consider certain sug- 
gestions for the conduct of their business and appoint a committe: 
to meet a committee of the publishers, the manufacturers desire 
to express their willingness to discuss matters of common interest 
with the publishers, but in self respect they must decline to con- 
sider any of them until a change be made in the chairmanship of 
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the paper committee of the publishers’ association, by the appoint- 
ment or election of a reputable man free from venomous bias, and 
objectionable and insulting ways and methods, thus insuring on 
their part a committee of gentlemen with whom a similar commit- 
tee of the manufacturers could deal 

[ue PresipeENt—Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution. Is 


it seconded. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

[He PrestpENT—I shall take pleasure in forwarding a copy to 
the publishers’ association in answer to the official communication 

| want to speak now of Mr. M. O. Leighton, of one of the 
departments at Washington, who will address us after lunch, and 
who is our guest, and I trust the gentlemen will be here promptly, 
as | think his address will be interesting and would net want you 
to miss it. The next order will be from the Book 
report of Mr. A. G, Paine, Jr., 


Division, the 
vice president 
Report of Book Division. 

The report of A. G. 

vision, reads as 

Mr. PRESIDENT 

A\ssoclATIoN—Owing to 


Paine, Jr., vice president of the Book Di- 
follows: 

\ND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP 
the encountered by 
the book paper trade during the year 1908, it has not been an 


unusual conditions 
easy matter to arrive at accurate figures of production of all grades 
of book paper for the 12 months period. In my last report I gave 
the output for 1907 as 830,000 tons; for 1908 the production was 
about 650,000 tons; 
We 


our industry 


a falling off of 22 per cent. from the previous 
have passed through hard times, but I do not think 


suffered as other 


year 


has much as some industries, 
where, for a time, there was complete paralysis. 

rhe l 
for the sharp decline in the price of book papers which took place 


in July 


general business depression was, in the main, responsible 
Notwithstanding the extreme price concessions made, the 
book paper business continued to lag. 
( ther 


This in conjunction with 


abnormal conditions, such as an unprecedented drought 
which resulted in low water everywhere, together with numerous 
forest fires, and later the halting of business incident to the un 
certainty of the election, has made the situation burdensome and 
the manufacturer. Fortunately, however, the 
tide commenced to turn the latter part of October, when busi- 
conditions better aspect. The demand 
for paper for prompt consumption increased. and mills which had 
only been partially operated for some time past were able to run 
continuously. 


ard of 


unsatisfactory to 


ness began to assume a 


The October demand, although not up to the stand- 


former years, indicated a marked increase in consump 
the supplied by the manufacturers for the 
November and the 
were about 94 per cent. of the total estimated productive capacity. 


One of the noteworthy features during the year 1908, in con- 


tion, and statistics 


months of December showed average sales 


nection with the paper industry, was that while prices sagged and 
were in some cases below cost, no failures of any magnitude 
occurred, and so far as can be learned no reductions in wages 
were made. 

The investigations of the pulp and paper companies, made by 
the Select Committee of the House of Representatives on un- 
founded allegations and charges, will, I believe, in the end, prove 
a positive good to our industry, because I have faith in the in- 
telligence and honesty of purpose of the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee. They are doing their work thoroughly, and I do not 
believe their report will be such as to warrant Congress in sacri- 
ficing our industry on the altar of yellow journalism. To those 
who are informed, it is well known the investigation was directed 
primarily against the manufacturers of news print paper, but all 
paper manufacturers look alike to the general public, and it is 
impossible to legislate against one branch of the industry without 
seriously affecting all the other branches. 

The division which I represent manufactures grades of paper 
made principally from rags and chemical fibres. Labor forms a 
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very large element in the cost of producing such grades, and in- 
American labor 
We are not an infant industry and do 


asmuch as our labor is we must and do gladly 
the 


not wish to be placed in that category, nor do we admit we pos- 


pay American scale. 
sess less skill than our foreign brothers engaged in paper making. 
We can them in the [ 
not seriously handicapped. The average freight rates from for- 


compete with world’s markets, if we are 
eign paper producing countries to our coast markets are practi- 
cally the same as the average freight rates from cur own mills 


to the same markets. An American establishment with a pay-roll 


of $50,000 per month cannot compete with a foreign mill of the 
same capacity, with a pay-roll of less than $25,000 per month. It 
is the chief factor; not 
the labor 


is a simple case of arithmetic, and labor 


only the labor we employ directly, but which enters 
into the cost of all the materials we use. 

The paper maker not ask for a duty on his 
product and free trade on the materials asks 


only for a square deal all around, and with the American sense 


American does 


which he uses; he 
of justice I believe our legislators will give us a square deal if 
we see to it that the facts are kept before them. Combined with 
the clamor for free trade in paper from selfish interests there has 
been a demand from many sources that our forests must be pro- 
tected. Our daily newspapers have teemed with articles on this 
subject, and to the uninformed reader it must appear that possibly 
one-half of the annual cut of wood in the United States is used 
for lumber, the balance going to the pulp and fibre mills. Here 
again we have the opportunity, through the Select Committee at 
Washington, of bringing out the facts which will show that not 
over 2 per cent. of the annual cut of wood in the United States 
enters into the manufacture of paper cf every description. Fur- 
thermore, we are prepared to show that it is of vital importance 
to the paper manufacturer, to preserve his source of supply of 
raw material, and that those of us who own wood lands are work- 
ing intelligently and at no little expense toward the reproduction 
of forests on those lands. If we are permitted to sell our products 
at a price which will warrant this expenditure for the benefit of 
we can continue to preserve our forests, but if forced 
into competition with foreign made goods it will become a matter 


posterity 


of self-preservation and we will be obliged to look to the present 
and let posterity take care of itself; in short, cut our wood as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible without regard to the future. 

I call your attention to this particular phase of the situation, as 
that 
to show that the reverse 
will hasten their destruc- 


it has been claimed in certain quarters free trade will tend 


to preserve our forests. I merely wish 
will be the case, inasmuch as free trade 
tion. 

Now, gentlemen, we are entering upon a new year with slowly 
reviving business. Some of us expected a moderate boom fol- 
lowing the election, but the present opinion seems to be we are 
still feel, if 


serious blunders, we shall soon see conditions prevail which will be 


convalescing. However, I believe we all we avoid 
reasonably satisfactory all around. 

THE PresipeNt—We will take the next report on manila, Mr. 
Lindsay. 

The report was very brief and was not given to the press. 

Tue Presipwent—The next the 
Tissue, Mr. E. C. Robertson. Will 


the secretary read Mr. Robertson’s report on the Tissue Division? 


division we will hear from is 


Is Mr. Robertson present? 


Report of Tissue Division. 

The report of E. C. Robertson, vice president of the Tissue Divi- 
sion, follows: 

The year opened with the tissue market, especially in regards 
to the cheaper grades, in the same deplorable condition as the other 
branches of the trade. This state of affairs grew steadily worse, 
and reached a climax during the latter part of the summer. 

At this time a number of the larger toilet paper manufacturers 
were enabled to place a large tonnage at a low price with various 
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OUR NEW NO. 11 


1st. —We guarantee it to cut 3,300 pounds of well cut rags per hour. It is actually cutting 4,000 pounds 
per hour well. 


2d. —Will cut stock very fine. At 700 R. P.M. gives 8,400 cuts per minute. Let us cut a sample of 
your stock. 


3d. —No power wasted in unnecessary friction. We were the first to make a Rag Cutter a smooth, perfect 


fitting, easy running machine. Main bearings, 1lin. x 538 in. Webbed Balance Pulleys on each side. 
Small Bearings graphite bushed. 


4th.—Strong, heavy, substantial. Weight, 8,000 pounds. Main shaft, 6 in. Hammered Steel. Unbreak- 
able steel head. 


5th.—Repair bi’ls low. One mill running five cutters spent only $336.60 in two years. One mill running 


three cutters spent only $117.40 in the same time. Cutters in both cases kept in first-class condition 
and run continuously. 


6th.--Simple in construction. Easy of adjustment. 


Last_y.—Repairs and knives kept in stock ready to ship on receipt of order. 
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Fast Walpole, Wass., December 19, 1908 


Messrs, Taylor, Stiles & Company. 
Riegelsville, N. 

Gentlemen 

Replying to yours of the 17th, we are using the 
T. S. & Co's, Triplex Rag Cutters exclusively, We have 
eight in use and we hope you will hurry along the two which 
you are now building for us, ordered on December 18t, 1908 

The fect that we are still ordering cutters of this 
make will indicate to you that they are giving us satisfactory 
service. We remain, 

Yours very truly, 
FP. W,. BIRD & SON. 


ip hy oe €w 


CMG /AF 


CUTTERS ABOVE REFERRED TO ARE OUR No. 11 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW SOME ONE OF THESE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N.J., U.S.A. 


Western Agents: THE WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 162 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“GIANT” CUTTERS 
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mills, which has had a depressing effect upon the entire tissue 
trade. 

The small precipitation caused a number of mills to close and 
others to run on reduced hours. This fact gradually caused a 
stiffening of prices, but the benefit of this move was immediately 
The mills at once turned 
their attention to other forms of raw material, and these have since 


offset by the shortage of ground wood. 


advanced to the same relative high level as ground wood. 

White and colored tissues were very low at the beginning of the 
year, due to the fact that some of the largest manufacturers were 
obliged to cut prices in order to move their accumulated stocks. At 
the present writing the consumption of these grades has increased 
sufficiently to enable the paper makers to secure a better price, but 
not the profit to which this grade of paper is entitled. 

As a summary, I would state that while the tissue manufacturers 
are not laboring under such adverse circumstances as a year ago, 
the situation is far from ideal, considering the amount of capital 
invested in this branch of our great industry. 


Report of the Pulp Division. 

Report of George M. McKee, vice president of the Chemical 
Fibre and Prlp Division, was as follows: 

Mr. PresipeNtT AND GENTLEMEN.—The year just past will long 
be remembered by pulp manufacturers as one of serious trials and 
strain to many individuals and to the industry at large. 

The extraordinary and unexpected wave of alarm which caused 
grave apprehension in financial circles a little more than fifteen 
months ago swept westward from New York, affecting the pulp 
manufacturers as much as any other industry. 

The long and serious attacks of the public press on paper manu- 
facturers, creating a popular misconception of the men engaged in 
the industry, and followed by the Congressional investigation, dis- 
turbed the industry in every part of the country, producing a scare 
which almost annihiliated the market for the first nine months of 
the year. 

It is not possible at this time to estimate what effects the trying 
conditions of the year 1908 will have on the industry in the future. 
There is no doubt but what the universal stagnation throughout 
the world had its effects on pulp manufacturers. The value of all 
imports to our country fell off approximately $300,000,000, while 
the imports of pulp of all kinds from Europe were larger during 

1908 than they were in 1907, showing that the domestic market 
vas much hampered by excessive importations. 

One of the greatest benefits that we can hope to gain from the 
trials and experiences of the year is that we have been shown 
that reliable data and statistics pertaining to every phase of the 

industry are necessary to refute the false charges and misrepre- 
sentations in the columns of the press by self seeking publishers. 

The mechanical pulp situation, from a comparative view of con- 
ditions at the beginning and at the close of 1908, affords a contrast 
quite as favorable to the latter period as the course of events in 
the intervening time would warrant. The reaction that followed 
the panic condition at the close of 1907 swept the books of ground 
wood manufacturers clear of orders, and the year of 1908 opened 
with a very feeble market. 

There was plainly not much hope of revival until the paper 
manufacturers of the country should become more active. For this 
reason many grinders were idle under the most favorable water 
power conditions during the late winter and spring months, and 
comparatively a small amount of ground wood was put in store. 

Water powers began to fail during the early summer, and con- 
tinued to decrease throughout the entire year. As a result of small 
stocks and low production the price of ground wood reached the 
high level of $30 per ton, delivered, at the close of the year, and 
in many cases mills were unable to obtain it at any price. 

In consequence of the depressed conditions of the paper trade, 
the imports of ground wood from Canada for the first six months 


of the year were below 1907, while imports from Canada for the 





latter part of the year were more than 1907. Some small shipments 
from Europe were reported during November and December. The 
net result, however, was a falling off of the quanuty brought into 
the country, approximately 104,763 tons in 1908, as compared with 
123,109 tons in 1907. 

Sulphite conditions for the first eight months of the year were 
the exact reverse of those of 1907. The business secured was 
from scattered sources, and was made up largely of small ship 
ments and light deliveries on contracts; as a result there was not 
sufficient business to go around, and the mills were generally 
operated at approximately 50 per cent. below normal. 

Prices in general were fairly steady, and the losses incident to 
indiscriminate reductions were avoided; however, they were below 
the range of 1907. 

It was a serious question with many makers which was the better 


method to adopt in regard to price. The low offers from Europe 





Daviv S. Cow Les, 


Ex-President American Paper and Pulp Association 


caused consumers to hold off, hoping for a material reduction; but 
with the cost of production in many cases close to the selling 
prices, producers were not inclined to make concessions that would 
mean the operation of the mills at a loss. 

The importations of unbleached sulphite from European coun- 
tries in 1908 were 63,347 tons, as compared with 50,804 tons in 
1907. 

The market for bleached sulphite suffered in sympathy with the 
rest of the trade, but on the whole was more satisfactory than 
The im- 
ports from Europe in 1908 were 37,707 tons, as compared with 
41,571 tons in 1907. 

The soda pulp manufacturers, following their usual custom of 


the other branches; the demand was light but steady. 


making contracts in the fall for the ensuing year, practically the 
entire output was contracted for delivery throughout 1908; but 
the general stagnation in business resulted in the mills being called 
upon to deliver only 59 per cent. of the normal, a loss in produc- 
tion to the manufacturer of 41 per cent. 

The most alarming feature of the year past, and that which 
looms largest on the horizon at the present time, is the increasing 
practice among European manufacturers of cellulose pulps of un- 
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loading their surplus product in this country at prices with which the 
American mills are unable to compete. This condition is more 
aggravated at the present time, owing to an even deeper depres- 
sion abroad than at home. The American manufacturer should 
be in some way protected against the unloading of foreign product 
in this country during times of depression abroad. 

The record of the year, however, has been one of intermittent 
advances toward betterment, and though at its close the desired 
goal is still some distance ahead, there are signs of better condi- 
tions and a manifest spirit of hopefulness as to an early achieve- 
ment, which is a happy contrast with the misgivings which clouded 
the way a year ago. 

Report of the Official Chemist. 

The report of the official chemist, Arthur D. Little, follows: 

GENTLEMEN—There has been during the past year a marked 
activity among scientific students of paper making as evidenced 
by the fact that the writer and his assistants have been called upon 
to make more than 200 abstracts of articles which appeared in the 
scientific and technical press. As usual, by far the greater number 
of these articles appeared in foreign, and especially in German 
publications. Their subject matter covers an exceedingly wide 
range, and speaking generally does not admit of condensation 
within the limits of this report. The 200 or more abstracts re- 
ferred to have appeared in the publication entitled Chemical Ab- 
stracts, issued by the American Chemical Society, and I feel quite 
safe in saying that no paper maker present has read any of them. 
So far as I am aware, none of them have appeared in any of the 
publications which purport to present the technical side of paper 
making in this country, although in some few cases the original arti- 
cles have been reproduced by them. 

Since the abstracts are themselves available to anyone who cares 
to consult them, it will be sufficient in this report to indicate very 
briefly some of the more important subjects with which the paper 
making literature of the year has been concerned. 

The important subject of the durability of paper has during the 
year received much attention in Germany at the hands of Kirch- 
ner, Herzberg and others. The permanency of papers from differ- 
ent sources, and the effect of variations in stock and treatment, 
and the nature and cause of failure, have been considered at 
length. Kirchner, Piesslinger, Haussner and others have reported 
on numerous studies of different types of beating engine, and 
Special mention should 
be made in this connection of the presentation of “The Theory 
contained in Volume V of “Chapters 
on Paper Making” by Clayton Beadle. Among the important mat- 
ters therein discussed are the condition of the stock at different 


the conditions affecting their performance. 


and Practice of Beating,” 


stages of the beating operation, the quantity of power consumed 
by different types of beater as measured by dynamometers and di- 
rect connected motors, and the relative efficiency of stone rolls and 
metal beater bars. Klemm has brought out a simple piece of appa- 
ratus consisting of a wide graduated glass tube with sieve bottom 
and a cap which may be used to close the sieve. The object of 
the apparatus is to’ obtain a definite numerical statement as to 
the condition of the stuff during beating so that conclusions may 
be drawn at once as to the extent to which the stock is “wet,” 
“free,” “bulky” or “dense.” 


To use the apparatus an amount of 
stock corresponding to 2 grams dry weight is taken from the 
heater, poured into the tube while the cap is over the lower end, 
mixed by twirling the tube, and then allowed to drain by remov- 
ing the cap. The volume of the pulp remaining in the tube after 
removal of all the water which will drain away of its own accord 
is then read off and called the “drainage volume,” which figure rep- 
resents the volume in cubic centimeters occupied by one gram 
of the dry pulp. The figures obtained vary from 9 to 26 c. c., and 
are found to be greatest for soda pulp, and increasingly less in 
the order named for cotton, sulphite, linen, straw and ground 
wood. 


Schwalbe’s studies in bleaching have demonstrated that acid 
bleaching attacks cellulose more rapidly than bleaching in alkaline 
solution, and have led to the recommendation that acid or alum 
Lutz has conducted a 
large number of experiments on the influence of starch upon the 


should not be used in bleaching sulphite. 


properties of paper, and his tabulated results have been quite gen 
erally published. They are interesting so far as they go, but rather 
inconclusive, although in general they point to an appreciable gain in 
strength and folding quality as the result of the use of starch. 

Richmond has continued his important and valuable studies of 
Philippine fibers and fibrous substances. These include a further 
demonstration of the papermaking value of cogon grass and abaca 
waste. Various Philippine woods which are available in quantity 
are also shown to be well adapted for pulp making. This work 
has gone forward under the auspices of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the results are published in the Philippine Journal 
of Science. In this country the Forest Service has continued its 
studies of available pulp woods, and as these results will be pre- 
sented in detail by a representatiy e of the service, I need do no 
more than call particular attention to the demonstrated value of 
Englemann spruce and white fir as sources of sulphite fiber. The 
Paper and Leather Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture now undertakes to test papers sub- 
mitted by any branch of the federal service, and has published a 
bulletin in which the methods employed are described. Herzberg 
in Germany has several times reported upon the very satisfactory 
character of the tests obtained with Schopper’s folding machine as 
indicative of the wearing quality of the papers tested. 

In connection with the manufacture of soda fiber attention should 
be called to the new method of pulping introduced by Mintsing 
in Sweden. In this process the woed in 6 inch lengths is placed 
in a rotary digester. As the cooking proceeds and the fibers on 
the surface are loosened, they are rubbed off by the friction of 
the bolts upon each other, and carried out of the digester by the 
liquor which is constantly maintained in circulation by a rotary 
pump. The separated fibers are removed by a filter press from 
the liquor which then returns to the digester to repeat the cycle. 
Probably the most important and suggestive information with ref- 
erence to the process that has appeared during the year is that 
contained in a news item in Paper Making to the effect that the 
British Canadian Wood Pulp Company are planning to make gas 
as a by-product by destructive distillation of the waste liquors. It 
is claimed that tests show a yield of 12,000 to 25,000 cubic feet 
of gas per cord of wood cooked, and it is further claimed that 
the gas is the equal of coal gas in heating and _ illuminating 
strength, and directly available for power purposes. There is every 
reason to believe that these claims have a substantial basis in fact, 
and that the method indicated is one which may exercise a pre 
found influence on the development of the soda process. 

Drewsen has pointed out that in European sulphite mills 170 
pyrites burners are in use. Their very general introduction abroad 
indicates that their relative economy as compared with brim- 
3tione under local conditions in different parts of our own coun- 
try might well be studied to advantage. Of particular importance 
in connection with the process is the work in progress at the 
Zellstofffabrik Walsun on the Rhine in the production of “pulp 
pitch” from waste sulphite liquors. The pitch is used for briquet- 
ting ore and coal dust, as well as for an assistant in tanning, and 
its production is said to show a satisfactory profit. The liquor 
before evaporation stands 3.5 degrees Baumé when hot and 7 
It is neutralized by milk of lime 
and evaporated to 35 degrees Baumé in vacuum pans so connected 


degrees Baumé when cold. 
as to operate as a 6-effect apparatus. Each pan has 55 square feet 
Three hours are required for the liquor to 
go through the system. 


of heating surface. 


The concentrate is discharged at 35 de- 
grees Baumé, and further reduced to solid pitch by cylinder 
dryers. 


The pitch has the appearance of black opaque rosin. The 
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vield is about 100 kilograms of pitch per cubic meter of waste 
liquor. lhe United States Geological Survey in Bulletin 343 gives 
results of a few experiments in briquetting coal with concentrated 
waste liquor. Coherent briquettes were produced which even with 
California lignite were satisfactory in the fire. 
however, waterproof, but further experiments indicate that oils 
and pitches mixed with the sulphite liquor gave briquettes which 
show fair results under the water test. 

Our knowledge of cellulose chemistry has made appreciable ad- 
vances during the year, more particularly along the lines of cellu- 
This last named material has 
now come upon the market as a substantially non-inflammable 


They were not, 


lose esters, such as cellulose acetate. 


substitute for celluloid, and as such is already finding extensive 
application in the manufacture of biograph films where it replaces 
celluloid, the use of which in biograph machines is attended with 
erave danger. 

[ feel that I should fail in my duty as chemist to this association 
if I did not take this occasion to refer to what I regard as by far 
the greatest obstacle to the development and prosperity of paper 
making in this country. We may or may not lead the world in 
paper making. If we do lead, it is simply because our oppor- 
tunities have been greater than those of other people, and we may 
as well recognize the fact that there are paper makers in the world 
who with half our opportunities would have done much better. 
It is well within the truth to say that a very large proportion of 
our paper manufacturers, most superintendents, and almost every 
worker in the mill are making paper to-day with an almost me- 
dieval ignorance and disregard of the fundamental properties and 
relationship of the materials in which they work, and of many 
of the factors upon which real industrial efficiency depends. The 
art of paper making in this country is practically untouched by 
any system of industrial education designed to meet its needs. We 
have no provision for adequately training workers, and none for 
the development of well rounded superintendents able to bring to 
bear upon the problems of their industry every available resource 
of technical science. In this connection I cannot refrain from 





F. J. SENSENBRENNER, 


Vice President American Paper and Pulp Association 


quoting from Bulletin No, 8 of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education: 

“To the average American who has beeen accustomed to believe 
that progress is only to be found in his own country, and to speak 
of the nations of the Old World as effete, the study of the system 
of industrial education iin Continental Europe is bewildering. The 
scope of this education is so broad, its forms are so multifarious, 
Its methods are so scientific, its hold upon public opinion is so 
complete, the impulse which it is giving to industrial leadership 


is so powerful, as to entitle it to the most thoughtful and respect- 
ful study.” 

Schools of paper making, some of which have for their object 
the training of effective mill hands, while other aims to develop 
highly trained superintendents, are scattered all over Europe. In 


this country, so far as I am aware, instruction on the subject is 





W. O. Batt, or Executive Councit, Tissue Division, 


American Paper and Pulp Association 


limited to two lectures a year given by your chemist to the stu- 
dents of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Our manu- 
facturers in other lines of industry are not so blind to the abso- 
lute necessities of the present situation. Massachusetts already has 
two textile schools which each year demonstrate their usefulness by 
sending into our cotton and woolen mills men who have received 
a thorough scientific training in the principles of their art. The 
manufacturers of shoes, spurred on at least by the fact that there 
are in Europe at least 140 schools in which modern shoemaking 
is taught, have taken steps toward the establishment of a State 
shoe technical schoo] at Boston. There is the American School 
of Tanning at Pratt Institute, New York, and special courses to 
meet the requirements of different lines of manufacture are offered 
at various schools and colleges. You will, | trust, permit me to 
say that it is in my opinion quite time for this association to lend 
its support to some scheme of special education for those who 
intend to enter upon paper making as their life work, no less than 
for those who, already familiar with its practice, desire to inform 
themselves of its fundamental principles. The ideal plan is doubt- 
less the establishment of a school of paper making along the lines 
of the present texti!e schools, but much could be accomplished if 
it were possible to arrange with the authorities of such a college 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for the establishment 
of special courses. I am sufficiently familiar with the spirit of 
that institution to feel well assured that its faculty would welcome 
an opportunity to confer to that end with any committee which this 
association might appoint. 

As bearing directly upon this subject of industrial education for 
paper makers, I would submit a copy of a preliminary outline for 
a school of paper making which by request of the Massachusetts 
Commission of Industrial Education I prepared for the commission 
over two years ago. 

In conclusion, since I believe that I can best help the association 
by speaking plainly, I may be permitted to add that I believe the 
association cannot hope to realize its opportunities for helpfulness 
except by organizing some agency for rendering directly available 
to its members as large a part as possible of the technical informa- 
tion which is already at hand, and of direct bearing upon matters 
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and problems of general interest to all members of the association. 
After 25 years’ contact with the industry I believe that no one 
knows better than I the chaos which exists in many mills and 
particularly in regard to the purchase of supplies. These are in 
very many cases bought with little or no regard to their actual 
money value and real industrial efficiency. In the absence of any 
generally accepted specifications one finds the same material bought 
at all sorts of prices and inferior supplies ordered with no knowl 
edge of their comparative efficiency. The prejudice of firemen, 
instead of its actual heating power, is often allowed to determine 
the selection of coal. Predilection of the superintendent or the 
personality of the salesman very often indeed determines the se 
lection of an oil. The brand of an alum, a dye or an ultramarine 
is allowed to decide the choice, and so on in endless variety. 

This being so generally true, | would urge upon you the ad- 
vantages which would accrue if many of the materials now in 
common use by all your members were standardized and official 
specifications prepared, under which purchases might be made. 
In the single item of lubricating oils alone I venture to say that 
such a procedure would save the members of this association an 
average of 25 per cent. of their lubricating costs. 

Many matters of importance to paper makers constantly appear 
in the technical and scientific press of which no mention is made 
by the publications which profess to serve the paper trade. | 
would, therefore, suggest that you consider the advisability of 
sending out to members monthly bulletins informing them of new 
patents, giving reviews of new books, abstracts of important scien- 
tific papers and government publications, reports on new fibres, and 
so on to almost any extent which you are willing to support. It 
would doubtless be an easy matter to establish relations with for- 
eign paper making and testing institutions and specialists through- 
out the world, by which much not otherwise available material 
could be secured. 

Experience has amply demonstrated the great advantages to the 
German paper industry which have arisen from the establishment 
of paper testing bureaus. There is at the present time in this 
country no bureau of this sort which is available to all manufac- 
turers and consumers of paper, nor is the present demand for such 
a bureau sufficient to justify its establishment as a purely com- 
mercial undertaking. If, however, this association saw fit to 
establish and maintain such a bureau I have no question whatso- 
ever that it would quickly demonstrate its usefulness. Its field 
could very well be extended to the study of new fibres and many 
of the problems of paper making which are of general interest. 

It is obvious that a bureau under such auspices could not prop- 
erly take up the problems of the individual manufacturer, but the 
number of general problems of interest and importance to every 
paper maker is so large as to offer an ample field for useful work, 
and it is in just this field that the individual manufacturer does 
not feel called upon to enter. 

In concluding this report I desire to call the attention of the 
association to the fact that the Division of Industrial Chemists and 
Cuemical Engineers of the American Chemical Society, of which 
division I have the honor to be chairman, greatly desires to estab- 
lish co-operative relations with such trade association as your own 
to the end that mutual acquaintance and better understanding of 
the relation of the chemist and chemical engineer to industrial 
efficiency may build up among manufacturers a better knowledge 
of the control of supplies and processes which chemistry affords. 
To this end the Industrial Division has appointed several special 
committees, one having to do with the definition of trade terms, 
another with the standardization of trade customs which rest upon 
a chemical basis, and one, to which I would particularly call your 
attention, being a committee on research problems. 

It is the desire of this committee to co-operate with your asso- 
ciation in the selection and study of research problems in chem- 
istry which are sufficiently broad in their application to be of 
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substantial importance to a large proportion of paper manufac- 

turers or to paper consumers generally. 

The list of books of the year is as follows: 

The Paper Mill Chemist. H. P. Stevens. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1908. 12 + 280 pp., ill. 12° Cl., $2.50. 

The Art of Paper Making. Alexander Watt. Third Edition. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 12 + 260 pp. 8°. Cl, 
$3.00. 

Practical Making. George Clapperton. 
London, Crosby, Lockwood & Co., 1908. 


$1.25 net. 


1908. 


Second Edition. 
230 pp., ill. 8°. Cl 


I -aper 


Beadle. Vol. V. The 
London, Crosby, Lockwood 
CL, $128. 


Report of the Board Division. 


The report of H. Lester Paddock, vice president Board Division 


Chapters on Paper Making. Clayton 


Iheory and Practice of Beating. 
& Son, 1908. 180 pp., ill. 8°. 


follows: 

Mr. PreESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—Trade conditions in the box 
board division during the year 1908 could hardly have been worse. 
Owing to the general business depression at the beginning of the 
year, the demand for box board was reduced to about 50 per 
cent. of the normal output, and prices dropped to practically the 
cost of production. Many mills ceased operation entirely, and all 
that continued to operate did so on reduced time schedules, 
Returning confidence in the general business of the country gradu- 
ally brought an increased demand for box board, but it is safe to 
say that at the present time not more than 75 per cent. of the 
normal capacity of box board mills is being produced. There 
has been some improvement in prices during the latter part of 
the year, but no fair price condition has been reached, and board 
manufacturers cannot at the present time get an adequate return 
on their investment. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, it is a remarkable fact that 
several new board mills have been put in operation during the past 
year, and others are projected, so that there is every reason to 
believe there will be ample production for all trade requirements 
for some years to come. It is difficult to understand why these 
mills are being built, except on the ground that, owing to a lack 
of definite information on the subject, these manufacturers, who 
are new to the business, believe there is a demand for more board. 
Their argument in favor of this is that new uses are being found 
for box board, on account of the scarcity and increased cost of 
lumber used in making wooden boxes, and that paper stock box 
board must be substituted. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
probably true that the present mill capacity is sufficient to meet 
any increasing demand for some years to come, 

The box board industry is suffering from a lack of intelligent 
information as to the actual conditions of the business. It ought 
to be self evident by this time that the old adage, “Competition 
is the life of trade,” is obsolete. and that the only hope for the 
future lies in “co-operation.” If the box board manufacturers 
would stop telling “lies” and trying to “do the other fellow” and 
would co-operate to the extent of giving actual facts as to pro- 
duction, shipments and other trade conditions, a great step in 
advance would be made, and box board mill promoters would soon 
discover many good reasons why they should look elsewhere for 
a place to make remunerative investments. 

I understand that out of approximately 100 box board manu- 
facturers in the United States, producing 3,000 tons daily, only 
fifteen are responding to the monthly requests for reports. The 
proper basis on which to build so as to lastingly benefit the in- 
dustry will be to secure the co-operation of all the box board 
manufacturers so that they will make such reports, and it is 
gratifying to notice that other branches of the paper manufac- 
turing industry are recognizing the value of this. 

Constantly changing prices on paper stock and other raw ma- 
terial, irregularity and uncertainty of production, and demorali- 
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PAPER MILL SUPPLIE 


CHINA CLAY 


ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC 
BEST QUALITIES LOWEST PRICES 


For Filler and Coating Samples upon request 


BLEACHED STRAW PULP 


Manufactured by the 


STROOSTOFFABRIEK 


“* PHOENIX” 


VEENDAM HOLLAND 


MANILA ROPE 


SOLID IN OPEN COILS 
FREE FROM TAR AND SHAKINGS 


PAPER TRADE 


Se AL 





CASEIN 


SATIN WHITE, BLANC FIXE, TALC 


FELTS AND JACKETS 


GUARANTEED FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
Representing 


PHILADELPHIA FELT Co. PHILADELPHIA 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE WARP 


All Phosphor Bronze Acid Proof Cylinder Covers 


For Sulphite and Soda Pulp Mills 


OF ALL 
KINDS 








BOUYER, MILLETTES & CO. 


Manufacturers 


JEAN FREESE 


AGENT 


Packed by 
M. Van EMDEN SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND 










FRANCE 


AND POR’ 


182 NASSAU STREET einai saliaiiin NEW YORK 


SULPHITE AND SULPHATE 


AGENT IN UNITED STATES and CANADA for 


AKTIEBOLAGET KAUKAS FABRIK, Helsingfors, Finland 


Especially Clean 


we Prime, hand sorted, + Especially Clean, ak ‘ J an, 
iy ir Direct Cooked e Strong Mitscherlich Rose Strong Mitscherlich 
Bleached Sulphite oo Unbleached Sulphite Bleached Sulphite 


ENGLISH, GERMAN ans SGANDINAVIAN 


ALSO THE 


PATENT UNIVERSAL 


the construction of which gives to it advantages 
not found in the one piece stone. 




















Correspondence solicited 





CANVAS DRYER FELTS NICKEL BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 
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A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


The same care and attention are given to the material and 


Rigged + XR 


workmanship in our Belts as we gave sixty years ago. 
Special Belts for any Purposes Made to Order 
We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for Paper Mills. 
MANUFACTURED EXCUSIVELY BY * 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


CHICAGO, 150 Lake St BOSTON, 232 Summer St. BUFFALO. 600 Prudential Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, 218-220 Chestnut St. INDIANAPOLIS, 229 S. Meridian St. PITTSBURG, 913-915 Liberty Ave. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, 118-120 N. 8th St. BALTIMORE, 114 W. Baltimore St. SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, East 11th St. and 3d Ave. OAKLAND. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row. 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
and Valve Rod Packing 


The outer covering is made to resist heat. The lubricants used 
are the result of much scientific research, and are absolutely free from 
grit or acids. 

Made in straight, spiral and square form. 

The rubber core is heat and oil proof. 

Especially adapted to withstand heat and high pressure. 

We guarantee Cobb’s Packing will pack any rod perfectly tight, as it 
will not get hard under any degree of heat. 








Cobb’s Packing also furnished with square spiral 
instead of round spiral if desired. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


This is a Sheet Packing that will stand the highest pressure and 
extreme heat. It is not affected by ammonia, liquor or alkali, oils or acids, 
making a tight joint when used for Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water. 

It does not dry out or become hard and brittle, but retains its tough, 
elastic qualities, either in or out of service. It will not blow out under any 
pressure, and the joint can be broken numerous times without renewing 
the packing. 





Indestructible White 
Sheet Packing is also made 


VW ith wire insertion. 





We manufacture a complete line of high class rubber goods, 
comprising Belting, Deckle Straps, Air, Fire, Garden, 
Steam, Suction and Water Hose Packings; 
Gaskets, Mats, Matting, Stopples, 
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. Interlocking Rubber Tiling, 
‘ Tubing, Etc. 
i SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 


91 and 93 Chambers Street. New York 


CHICAGO, 150 Lake St. BOSTON, 232 Summer St. ; BUFFALO, 600 Prudential Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, 218-220 Chestnut St. INDIANAPOLIS, 229 S. Meridian St. PIT TSBURG, 913-915 Liberty Ave. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, 118-120 N. &th St. BALTIMORE, 114 W. Baltimore St. SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St 


SAN FRANCISCO, East 11th St. and 3d Ave, OAKLAND. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row. 
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Port Huron, Mich. 
Western Union Gode. 





New Home of XYLITE 





enisee * ompound 


The most perfect friction reducing Compound. Tests against all other greases and oils show that 
XYLITE reduces the friction lower; lubricates the journals better, longer and cheaper. 


(rown Compo ind (Our Competit on Brand) 


We guarantee it to be as good as any other lubricant on the market. It is especially adapted for heavy 
Shafting and cold running Journals, such as on Grinders, Beaters, etc. 


@ 


XYLITE Cup Grease (A) 
For Spindle Cups, Shafting, Light Running Machinery, etc. (B CUP)for Compression Cups, Crank Pins, 
heavy Journals, Automobile Journals, etc. 


XYLITE Foam Greases 
For using in beaters where the stock foams. It keeps the Foam down and does not clog the wire or felts. 
Highly indorsed by all mills using it. ; 


XYLITE Gear Grease 
A special gear dressing for wooden and iron cogs. Our Gear Grease will soak into the wooden cogs and 


make them hard. It closes up the pores in the wood and makes the surface smooth and hard. Most 
Gear Greases soften the wood, ours does just the opposite. 


! OUR PLANT AND WHAT WE MANUFACTURE 
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GREASE 
& OIL CO. 


XYLITE Waterproof Grease (pure and yarn) 


This is a very fine Lubricant made from a compound of Cylinder Stock; for Presses, Wet Journals, 
Wet Beaters and all Journals troubled with water. It is just what its name implies, a “Waterproof 
Grease.’’ You cannot wash it off a journal with hot water; is also used on pumps and tube rolls. 


XYLITE Boiler Pu 


We have for years been asked by several of our customers to furnish them with a Good Boiler Com- 
pound, and in building our new plant we made provisions for manufacturing a Boiler Purger that would 
be worthy of bearing the Name of XYLITE. We will be pleased to take up the matter of furnishing 
a Boiler Purger to meet the particular requirements of Water and Scale in any plant. We can safely 
recommend XYLITE BOILER PURGER as one of the most practical solvents ever offered. 





reT 
_~ 


XYLITE Felt Cleane: 
The necessity of a good FELT CLEANER is acknowledged by all Paper Mill men. XYLITE 
CLEANER reduces the cost of washing felts to the minimum. It also saves the mill from 20 minutes 
to one-half hour’s time on every wash-up. This means a difference of a lot of paper at the end of the 
month which will pay several times for the cost of the CLEANER. XYLITE CLEANER also pro- 
longs the life of the felts. Keeps them soft and fluffy; there being no acid or lye in the Cleaner it does 
not attack the press rolls or rot the felt. 


XYLITE Iron Paint 


For smokestacks, furnaces, boiler fronts, general iron work such as Bridges, lron Construction, Flumes, 
etc. It is not affected by heat or cold or exposure and is absolutely waterproof: protects and preserves 
all iron, steel or other metals from the effects of moisture and the ravages of time. 


XYLITE Roof Dressing 
For all kinds of metal and composition roofs. Any old roof as full of holes as a sieve can be made as 
good as new by a coating of XYLITE ROOF DRESSING. 


We are also manufacturing a fine line of Lubricating Oils, consisting of Cylinder, Engine and Machine 
Oils. These oils are of the very finest quality and lubricating value. Our Mr. Stock, who personally looks 
after our lubrication department, is a pioneer in the oil and grease business, being the originator of many 
formulas for compounding oils, and also the originator and introducer of the yarn and grease system of 
lubrication. 

Any of the above goods can be had in one-half barrels or barrels, or we will be pleased to forward a 
sample for trial. 


G. B. STOCK COMPANY 
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use XYLITE goods: 


NorFovk, N. Y.. October 19th, 1908 
G. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co., 


to anyone who is in this business. 
Yours truly, 
REMINGTON-MARTIN CoO. 
EDW. HALL, Supt 


NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 

CLogvueT, Mrinn., Nov. 14th, '08. 
G. B. Stock Grease & Oil Co.. 

Port Huron, Mich 
Gentlemen :— 

We have been using the grease 
and grease cups you sent us for some 
time and found them satisfactory 

We are enclosing you an order 
for grease and 18 doz. grease cups, 
and will leave it to your judgment as to 
the amount of grease which we ought 
to order to fill these cups and run them 
for, say, three months. We have been 
running this cup grease on some shafts 
running approximately from 500 to 600, 
‘and also on the shafts very satisfactorily 
which are running about 2,500 revolu- 
tions per minute 

Yours truly, 
NORTHERN LUMBER CO 




















DussELporr, GER., Aug. 8th, 1908 
International XYLITE Co., 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Gentlemen :— 





a BalENFURT, GER., 
We hereby certify gladly that the August 23d, 1908. 


experiments which wehave tried with 
XYLITE in lubricating Rotary Boilers, 
Paper Machines, Dryers, etc., have 





International XYLITE Co., 
Dusseldorf, Germany 











proven very satisfactory. We also wish Gentlemen:— u ; 
to state that the system is very clean Agreeable toyour wishes we inform 
and at the same time very economical, you that the “ XYLITE” which you are 
so that we can recommend it to every- manufacturers of has proven satisfac- 
body tory and it isa very economical grease. 
. Respectfully, Respectfully yours, 
RUDOLF SCHULTE. BAIENFURT.PAPER CO. 





G.B. Stock XY LITE. Grease & Oil Co. 


A few letters from mills that have tried and now 
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REMINGTON-MARTIN COMPANY CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY 


MusKEGON, MICH. 
November 2d, 1908. 


Port Huron, Mich | G. B, Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co., 
Gentlemen :— Port Huron, Mich. 
We have used your grease in our two mills for the past | Gentlemen :-- 
three or four yearsand we find it is more than satisfa story as We have enclosed you contract for XYLITE Grease and 
a lubricant for durability and economy. We can cheerfully yarn which has been signed by us 
recommend this Grease for all kinds of work in paper mills : Please return us one copy. 


Yours truly, 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY. 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT CO. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
San FRANcIsco, CAL. 
Executive Offices. 
October 21st, '08 
G. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Gentlemen:— 

We have been using XYLITE for 
nearly three years, and have found it 
unequaled as alubricant. During that 
entire time, although the service at our 
works has been severe, we have never 
had a “ hot bearing.’’ We know some- 
thing about lubricants and their value. 
for in our Refinery we are producing 
high grade lubricants, but we have never 
felt that it would be the part of wisdom 
to replace XYLITE with our own 
product. 

We are, 

Yours very truly, 
THE PARAFFINE PAINT CO. 
S. C. IrvING. 


KREIBSTEIN)/ WALDHEIM, 
July 13th, ‘08. 
International XYLITE Co., 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Gentlemen :— 

In answer to your letter of June 
llth, XYLITE Grease seems to answer 
Our purpose very well and will there- 
fore order the following * *. * 

Respectfully yours, 

KUBLER & NIEDHAMMER. 








G.B.Stock XYLI E Grease & Oil Co. 


PORT HURON, © sean" 





MICHIGAN 
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FEDERAL WIRE CLOTH CO. | 
| 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 
CYLINDER MOULDS 








SPECIALTY: 


Recovering Cylinders 


Dandy Rolls 
Cylinder Wires 
Washer Wires 


at Mill or Factory— 
all grades—Boards to 
Tissues — Overhauling 
and Reconstructing 
Cylinders. 











Federal Wires 


On all machines, high or low speed. 
G OO D | On all grades of paper—heavy manila to lightest tissue. 
TE Spesiatty good for news machines. 
Highest Quality, Liberal Treatment, Accurate Work, Prompt Shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 11 to 19 Passatc AveNuE, NEWARK (Harrison), N. J. 


3 ni REE ELSE EEO re Se >. SE TR TD . 
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TRADE MARK 








THE 


UNION BAG & PAPER GO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PAPER BAGS 


MANILA AND FIBRE WRAPPING 
SCREENINGS 
SULPHITE PULP 


SELLING AGENTS 


SAMUEL CUPPLES WOODEN WARE CO... cess csceieccccvsneseciwene' St. Louis, Mo. 
WERE FSCS sei nn ohne oe ones sc eben bes eee dine Tiwana euwe Chicago, III. 
WHEELER, FISHER & CO................. ccc cee ececccceccscceess.9an Francisco, Cal 
TRAE RC ra UD NDS ove vi a'o veo g tees antes ta cou dweuesee ee Cincinnati, Ohio 
FOTN -S RIIGEL, BAG CO). ecco isd ies ccc pce cdess ad Sen’ dou wsivien Philadelphia, Pa. 
SE AOE BOO osc osc as scedhn devon s bas Ooevso dee SbRas eee weesened Baltimore, Md 
9s SPA ATION GO on ci koe wes ea dindiowsend bonweseseanndvs oueees seeds New York City 


HOLDINGS WOn TH S&S WHITNEY (OO. 6600 5% cc sierececckiin tow ae ese eee Boston, Mass 


Mills and Factories at Sandy Hill, Ballston, Hadley, N. Y., 
Watertown, Mass., and Kaukauna, Wis. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


17 BATTERY PLAGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 
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zation of prices have all contributed to make the past year one 
of the most unsatisfactory in recent years; and if the box board 
division of paper manufacturing is to be continued and a fairly 
remunerative return can be made on the investment, all of which 
we certainly are entitled to, we must gain wisdom from the past. 


Secretary and Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of Louis Chable, secretary and treasurer, was as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN—It is gratifying in meeting you again to be able 
to report that the seed sown at our meeting a year ago is beginning 
to bear fruit. We are in a fair way of carrying out the plans 
suggested and of making the association of value to its members. 

Events during the past year helped to bring about this result. 
The industry, and particularly the News Division thereof, was 
bitterly and unwarrantably attacked by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, for alleged sins directly traceable to the 
publishers themselves. For years past (and I have no less an 
authority for this than the mouthpiece of the publishers’ asso- 
ciation) many publications have been wantonly wasting paper, thus 
creating an illegitimate demand which had to cease under adverse 
conditions. Relying upon this demand called for under contracts by 
the publishers—and which in the face of increased cost of the 
raw materials entering into the manufacture of paper naturally 
raised the price of the product—the manufacturers made prepara- 
tions to supply the needed stocks. The publishers’ association now 
advises us that in the year 1908 the newspapers made voluntary 
savings amounting in New York alone to $600,000 in the con- 
sumption of white paper. and in Chicago to $500,000—which per- 
centage, if applied all over the country, would mean a total saving 
of nearly $3,000,000, or an equivalent of over 60,000 tons of paper 


(200 tons per day). Besides this there was a natural decrease of 


about 20 per cent. of consumption owing to the critical times 
through which we passed. In other words, for some years past 
the paper manufacturing industry has been counting, in the News 
Division alone, upon an illegitimate, unstable, wasteful demand of 
200 tons daily, which I need not point out is a great economic 
wrong, bound to bring about disastrous results. In 1908 the pub- 
Was it not time 
for us also to “take stock” as an industry and to ascertain that 
we were working upon false premises? 


lishers “took stock’ and stopped their waste. 


The natural underconsumption, due to the critical times, was bad 
enough, yet something to be expected, which should, however, be 
taken into consideration in the making up of our estimates of 
costs and profits. 

Long hearings took place in Washington, before the Select Com- 
mittee on Paper of the House of Representatives. Manufacturers 
of news paper presented themselves as voluntary witnesses, and, as 
well expressed by one of our Western friends, “were turned inside 
out.” Cost sheets were disclosed and the disclosures were sur- 
prising even to the members of the industry who had been in- 
formed so often by publishers and promoters of news mills that 
paper could be manufactured at an extraordinarily low cost that 
they had almost begun to believe it themselves. It was found, 
however, that there are no wizards in the industry, that there is 
very little difference in the cost of conversion of the raw materials 
into the finished article at any of the mills, and that the only 
“trick” in manufacturing paper at a low price consists in fooling 
oneself as to the cost of the raw material by counting at a low 
price at the mill wood which we happen to have had the good 
luck or prevision of buying years ago at a low price. In those 
cases has any account been taken of the cost of carrying the 
wood, of making proper provision for future supplies, or hus- 
banding our resources, and above all of counting the “market” 
price of the raw article? For why should we erect costly works 
in the shape of paper mills when we could get much better net 
results by simply selling the raw wood from our forests? 
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Like the publishers, we had failed to “take stock” and were as 
an industry going along carelessly, purely on guesswork, wasting 
our resources, believing that the morrow would be like unto the 
yesterday, that the wood supply would be endless, that there were 
no strikes possible in the industry, no periods of low water, no 
acute demand for wood and no time when wood pulp normally 
estimated at a cost of $16 would come to cost $32 at our mills— 
all for the lack of “taking stock.” 

We are taking stock now, and what do we find? That in times 
of normal wood and water supply there is ample capacity in ex 
isting mills to take care of the legitimate demand and that it would 
be as great a piece of folly on our part to increase such capacity, 
except as the needs of the country increase, as it would be for 
the newspapers to return to the old method of sending tons upon 
tons—yes, over 60,000 of them a year—of overissues to the dump 
heap or to the mills making low grade boards. All a waste which 
we congratulate the publishers at having eliminated, congratulat- 
ing ourselves at the same time that it no longer forms a_ basis 
for our calculations of consumption. 

Now, what is true of the News Division is doubtless true like- 
wise of the other divisions of the industry, and in each it behooves 
us to know the truth, the exact truth, in lieu of continuing to live 
in a fool's paradise. 

Under a legitimate production and consumption the data of 
which can be honestly collected and given out, we can prosper as 
we ought to. Each of you has, I hope, so organized his business 
that he can carry from day to day his actual inventory made at 
stated times for purposes of revision and correction. Why not 
do the same thing as an industry in the aggregate? 

Since your present president took hold of the affairs of the asso- 
ciation, we secured a starting point of normal production and 
consumption and of stocks on hand. This we are following month 
by month, giving out the totals of each particular branch of the 
paper trade; and it is upon those total figures that we ask you 
to base your conduct on the aggregate business, just as you base 
your private conduct upon your individual balance sheets. This 
is the sole degree of co-operation which we ask you to substitute 
for the old system of competition based on personal animosities, 
on untruthful statements by some of your consumers, on idle and 
often lying gossip gathered heré and there and propagated for 
effect and usually with pernicious results. If your judgment does 
not help you in conducting your business with such premises of 
facts before you, the association shall have failed of its purpose, 
and any degree of support which you may give it, financial or 
moral, shall have been wasted. But the system is certainly worth 
trying, and as your president has stated, it is better to try it and 
fail than not to try it at all. 

The tariff matter is another one which interests us, and to 
which your officers and a great many volunteer members of your 
association devoted a large amount of time, energy, and judicious 
efforts. It is a matter now resting with our representatives in 
Congress, who will doubtless consider well all the facts laid before 
them to prove that protection must not be withdrawn from an 
industry otherwise subject to such burdens as are imposed upon it 
by a national protective system and other burdens which may be 
added in legislation contemplated by neighboring countries which 
have as their own natural and, from their viewpoint, logical object 
the transfer of our industry to their own domains. 

Under the large expenditures called for by the investigation of 
the industry, by the preparation of the tariff matter, and by our 
activity in collecting statistics, and the payment of the necessary 
force to carry on this work, the funds of the association, dwindled 
down to a very small sum and we have had to make a draft on 
the dues already paid in on this year’s quota, so that the associa- 
tion will soon have to make a call on members for contributions. 

At a meeting held in July at Niagara Falls a system of assess- 
ments based upon tonnage was proposed and .considered best 
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PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


Our line now includes machines for the manufac- We manufacture in all sizes to produce from One- 
ture of nearly all lines of bags in use today. Quarter Pound Bags to One-Half Barrel Sacks. 








TUBING and BOTTOMING MACHINERY 


also 


THE COMBINED MACHINES 





SATCHEL BOTTOM BAG MACHINE 


The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Makers of every known type of Machine Used in the Manufacture of Paper 


STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS CYLINDER MACHINES 





EDWARDS’ PATENT FOURDRINIER FOR TISSUE 
BINDERS’ and LEATHER BOARD MACHINES 





SQUARE BAG MACHINE 


BAG MACHINES ECLIPSE ALL RECORDS FOR SPEED 
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adapted to supply our needs. It will prove an infinitesimal bur- 
den in comparison with the results already obtained and to be 
obtained from our work. At the meeting held in August in New 
York City, the treasurer was instructed to make forthwith an 
assessment of $50 on each member of the association, but even 
this was delayed as it was preferred to await the result of your 
deliberations at this meeting to take some definite action; and in 
the meantime some obligations of the association, which could 
be held up have been kept waiting for your decision. Your Ccm- 
mittee of Resolutions will duly report upon this and ask for 
your action. 

” If you decide to abolish the associate memberships, you will lose 
a yearly revenue of approximately $1,250, while some of the active 
members will really make a saving, as a number of the officers 
of the mills holding those active memberships were associate 
members as well and contributed their dues as such. It is our 
belief, however, that we will gain considerably in active member- 
ships, as not only does it behoove each mill or group of mills 
to become active members now, but we find that many refrained 
from belonging to an association which was not, as heretofore, 
one solely of manufacturers. 

It is most gratifying in this connection to report to you that 
whereas at the last meeting we counted only about 100 active 
members, we have to-day 163, and as the manufacturers note our 
greater activity and begin to appreciate the power for good in 
our work, the absolute legality of it and freedom from question- 
able agreements, they are becoming interested. 

Let me renew the appeal to present members to take personal 
interest in seeing to it that their friends or mills in the neighbor- 
hood of their own join the association. A personal solicitation 
on their part and an explanation of our purposes and methods are 
likely to prove much more efficient than all the communications 
in writing by your officers. 

I want to repeat also my request of last year that members write 
freely to the headquarters of the association, suggesting such in- 
formation as they may deem of general or of local interest and 
ask questions which will be answered as fully as they can prop- 
erly be in the judgment and discretion of your officers. 

The report was adopted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After luncheon the manufacturers again assembled in the myrtle 
room for the afternoon session. 

THe CHArRMAN—Is Mr. H. L. Paddock in the room? 

A Member—He just went out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—The first order of business will be the report 
of the committee on resolutions, of which G. F. Steele is the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Steete—I will read the resolutions which have been pro- 
posed. There are some gentlemen in the room who are dealers and 
are not manufacturers. The members will understand that this is 
a manufacturers’ meeting. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—If there are any gentlemen in the room who 
are not members, active members, of the association, as there is 
no inactive member present, it is requested that they will leave the 
room for the present. 

Several gentlemen left the room. ‘ 

Mr. Steele read the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this association expresses its hearty appreciation 
of the work done by the chairman of the tariff committee, Chester 
W. Lyman, and the members of said committee, and also by other 
manufacturers, who have, by well directed efforts before the vari- 
ous committees of Congress, endeavored to correct the misrepre- 
sentations which have been made regarding the paper manufac- 
turing industry, and to enlighten the public and its representa- 
tives in Congress as to the injury which would result from unwise 
legislation affecting the paper schedules in the tariff. 





Tue CHAIRMAN—I think it would be well to act on each resolu- 
tion separately, so that if there is any criticism it can be offered at 
once. 

Mr. STEELE—I move the adoption of this resolution. 

THe CHAIRMAN—AIl in favor of this resolution will please sig 
nify their approval by saying aye. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Carried and adopted. 

Mr. SteeELE—The next resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Paper and Pulp Association urges 
all timberland owners in the paper industry to restrict their cut 
ting to the reproductive capacity of their holdings, and to adopt 
practical forestry methods, as advocated by the Forest Service at 
Washington. 

Resolved, That this association urges the legislatures and execu 
tives of the various States to provide better fire protection for the 





Georce W. Sisson, Jr., of Executive Councit, WRAPPING Division, 
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forests, and advocates the patrol system and ample appropriation 
therefor; also the adoption by railroads passing, forest lands of 
such devices as will prevent the starting of forest fires by their 
locomotives. 

Resolved, That this association urges the legislatures and execu 
tives of the various States to make such changes in the system of 
taxation of forest lands as will encourage the regrowth of cut 
over lands and the replanting of denuded lands. 

Resolved, That this association urges upon such legislatures and 
executives the great importance of conserving the waters of the 
rivers by storage reservoirs, so as to build up the water powers, 
prevent floods and improve sanitary conditions. 

Resolved, That this association, recognizing the benefits to be 
derived by the public, and by the paper manufacturing industry 
from action along the lines indicated in the above resolutions, urges 
all its members in various States to request their representa- 
tives in the respective legislatures to introduce bills for the fur- 
therance of these policies; and further directs its executive officers 
to use all legitimate efforts and means in the promotion of these 
policies. 

Mr. STEELE—I move the adoption of this report. 

THe CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, you have heard the resolutions 
All in favor will please signify by saying aye. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Carried and adopted unanimously. 

Mr. STEELE—The executive committee has had submitted for its 
consideration the following bylaws, amended. of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and has made a few changes, and 
they are now ready for the committee’s consideration. 
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Mr. Sreete—On behalf of the committee on resolutions I move 
their adoption. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Gentlemen, the 
changing the constitution or bylaws is to put the association on a 


you understand purpose of 


more practical basis. These bylaws have been prepared and care- 
fully considered by the committee, and if you are—— 

Mr. CowLes—Do I understand that the president and present off- 
cers will have to be re-elected? Do the present members have to 
be re-elected? We do not disqualify any member of the association 
at the present time, I understand. Hereafter, only manufacturers 
Is that it? 

Tue CHAIRMAN—TLhe present membership is based today only 


are eligible for membership. 
on manufacturers’ qualifications. The associated members are not 
members at present. Only members are now eligible. 

All in favor of the adoption of the bylaws proposed will please 
signify by saying aye. 

Adopted unanimously. 


The Constitution Amended. 


The constitution of the association, with the amendments passed 
at the meeting, now reads as follows: 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE 1 
Name. 
This association shall be called the American Paper and Pulp 
Association 
ARTICLE 2. 
Objects. 

The objects of this association shall be the consideration of mat- 
ters of general interest to the paper and pulp industry, the promo- 
tion of its welfare. and social intercourse among the members of 
the association 

ARTICLE 2. 
Membership and Election 

Any corporation, company. partnership or individual owner en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper or pulp in the United States 
may be a member 

Each candidate for membership shall be proposed and seconded 
by a member of the association and shall be voted on by the Exec- 
utive Council. a majority of whose votes shall be necessary for 
election, and following such election and the 


upen payment of 


initiation fee of $25 the candidate shall become a member 


ARTICLE 4. 
Officers. 

The officers shail be a president, a vice-president and a secretary 
and treasurer, who shall hold office until their successors are elected. 
and who will with members elected annually by the association 
from each of the following divisions of the industry, viz., Writing, 
Book, News. Wrapping, Boards, Specialties and 
papers, Chemical Pulp, Ground Wood Pulp and 
Wood, constitute the Executive Council of the association. 


Miscelaneous 
Tissue, Pulp 
ARTICLE 5. 

Election of Officers. 

The officers of this association shall be elected at the annual 
meeting by ballot, except as hereinbefore provided, by a majority 
of all the votes cast, and shall serve until their 


Successors are 


chosen. 
ARTICLE 6. 
President. 
It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of 
the association and of the Executive Council, to promote the objects 
of the association. and to enforce its rules and regulations 


ARTICLE 7. 
Vice-President. 
In the absence or disability of the president the vice-president 
shall perform the duties of the president. 


ARTICLE 8. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
It shall be the duty of the and treasurer to keep a 
record of the proceedings of the association at its meetings; to 


secretary 


keep a correct roll of the members of the association; to conduct 
all correspondence; to collect all moneys due the association and 
to pay all bills contracted by it and approved by the president. 

All checks of the association shall be signed by the secretary and 
treasurer and countersigned by the president. - 

The secretary shall keep informed on prevailing conditions and 
matters of interest to the industry and report to the officers for the 
association, and, as occasion may require, and as directed by the 
president, report matters of general interest to all the members. 

He shall keep proper books of account and shall make a report 
of the receipts and expenditures of the association at the annual 
meeting and at any other time when so requested by the Executive 
Council. His accounts shall be audited annually by a committee 
appointed by the president at the annual meeting 

ARTICLE 9. 
Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall have general charge and control of 
the affairs of the association, and six members shall be a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any meeting duly called. 

It shall he the duty of each member of the Executive Council to 
promote the welfare of the division which he represents, to call 
meetings of such division when necessary, to preside at such meet- 
ings, and to report to the president or to the association the general 
condition and results accomplished by such division 

\ regular meeting of the council shall be held prior to the annual 
meeting of the association. Special meetings of the council shall 
be held on the call of three members thereof, notice having been 
given by the secretary, who shall state the objects of such meeting. 

The Executive Council shall have power to provide accommoda- 
tions for headquarters and to employ such clerical force as it may 
The Council shall be 
empowered to fill all vacancies until the next annual meeting. 


find necessary and expedient Executive 
ARTICLE 10 
Dues. 

The annual dues for members shall be $25. notice of which shall 
be mailed the first of each year, and they shall be payable on or 
hefore February 1, for the current calendar year 

The Executive Council shall have power to make special assess- 
ments upon members as such assessments are found necessary. 

ARTICLE II 

Meetings. 
The association shall have its annual meeting at such time and 
place as the Executive Council may determine, notice being given 
at least two weeks in advance. 

Special meetings may be called at any time by the president or 
Executive Council or shall be called by application of ten members 
of the association, and eight days’ notice stating the objects of such 
meetings shall be given. 

At all elections and other business meetings only members or 
their duly authorized or accredited representatives may attend, and 
each member shall be entitled to one vote. 

On the evening of the day of the annual meeting the association 
may ho!d a banquet, the expense of which shall be borne by the 
members participating. 

ARTICLE 12. 
Non-Payment of Dues 

Any member failing to pay any sum due the association within 
three months from date of notification shall be dropped from the 
roll of membership. 

ARTICLE 13. 
Amendments. 
The constitution may ke amended by the members present at any 


duly called meeting of the assoc‘ati n by a two-thirds vote of the 
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members present, provided such amendment shall be submitted to 
the members in a printed or written notice at least thirty days 
before such meeting. This article may be suspended, however, by 
a unanimous vote of the members present. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—Any other resolutions, Mr. Steele? 

Mr. SteELE—No further resolutions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—We will hear 


nominations, Mr. E. G. Barratt. 


now from the committee on 


Report of Committee on Nominations. 


The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 
Your committee begs leave to report the following nominations: 
For PresipeNtT—Arthur C. Hastings. 
For Vice-PresipeENt—George F. Steele. 
For SECRETARY AND TREASURER—Louis Chable. 
For MEMBERS THE E: 
following divisions: 








OF ‘ECUTIVE CoUNCIL, as representing the 

News Division—Frank J. Sensenbrenner, of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company. 

WrappinG Paper Diviston—George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette 
River Pulp and Paper Company. 

CuemicaL Putpr Diviston—George McKee, Hinckley Fibre Com- 
pany. 

Book Paper Diviston—David Luke, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

Writinc Paper Diviston—A. W. Esleeck, Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company. 

TissuE Paper Diviston—W. O. Ball, Carthage Tissue Paper Mills 

Puce Boarp Divistion—H. L. Paddock, Oswego Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company. 

Ground Woop Pur Diviston—David M. Anderson, St. Regis Pa- 
per Company. 

Bac Paper Division—Frank L. Moore, Newton Falls Paper Com 
pany. 

Puce Woop Diviston—Maurice Finch, Pruyn & Co. 

We trust the above nominations will meet with the approval of 


the association. 


Hoe ypes, 


(Approved. ) 


Mr. CowLes—I rise to second the nomination of the gentlemen 


who have been named. They are all gentlemen who are inter 
ested in the paper industry, and have done good work in the in 
terests of the association. I wish to express my approval of the 
nominations as made by the committee, and have much pleasure 
in seconding them. 

Mr. FLetcHer—I move the secretary be instructed to cast the 
vote for the association. 

Tue CHaiRMAN—I think it would be weil if the mover of the 
resolution would instruct some other gentleman to cast the vote. 

Mr. FLetcHer—I suggest that Mr. Barratt be instructed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN—You hear the motion. 
aye. 


All in favor please say 


Motion carried unanimously. 


Mr. Barratt—Following out the words of the motion, I wish 
to cast the vote that it is the sense of this meeting that the same 
be adopted. 

Tue CHAiRMAN—Gentlemen, it is with the deepest appreciation 
that I accept the office of president. It has always seemed to me 
that this association was not doing what it might do and what 
it should do in the furtherance of the interests of the manufacturer 
engaged in this industry in the United States. It is an enormous 
business, and it is handled individually perhaps as well as any 
business could be handled individually by the mills; but collec- 
tively we could get so much more satisfaction out of it, and I 
think this is the starting of a new era, and I think that in two 
years’ time you will feel surprised and disappointed that you did 
not do this twenty years ago. I assure you that it will receive my 
best attention, and at any time that you have any criticism and 
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think that any other man can do the work better I am for him 
too. (Applause.) 
Tue Presipent—I should like to appoint a committee on censor- 


ship. There will be no necessity to print anything that is 
necessary, and I will appoint as such committee Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Moses, with the secretary, and I am sure the secretary will do 


of the 


un- 


most work. 


Pulp Sampling and Testing. 

The report of the official chemist, Arthur D, Little, on pulp sam- 
pling and testing follows: 

In our report before this association a year ago we reported the 
method of pulp sampling adopted by the International Committee 
on Wood Pulp Testing, and recommended by them in their report 
before the annual meeting of the British Wood Pulp Association 
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November 14, 1907. In reference to this we pointed out the im- 


possibility of using this methed in regular practice under the con- 
The amount of labor 


and time involved would be so excessive that the American com- 


ditions obtaining in the mills in th‘s country. 
panies would not go to the expense of testing by such methods. 
The methods in use by many of the German companies are at least 
equally exacting upon time and labor, and in some cases even less 
suited for use in the American mills. 

The fact remains, however, that the situation as regards pulp 
testing in the United States is in a chaotic condition, and but a 
comparatively small proportion of the mills has any system by 
which accurate results are obtainable. 

With a view to obtaining as reliable information as possible re- 
garding the pulp testing being done among the mills in this coun- 
prepared a blank form and sent this, accompanied by a 
letter, to every paper and pulp mill in the United States, as 
listed in Lockwood’s Directory. This blank contained fifty-four 
questions, which were designed to cover as completely as possible 
the whole subject of weighing, sampling and testing. The number 
thus sent out was 340. From this number we received a total of 
171 replies. In spite of the fact that we were already familiar with 
the practice in many of the -nills, and cognizant of the general 


try, we 
circular 


absence of systematic methods in pulp testing, we were astonished 
at the ignorance and lack of comprehension of the first principles 
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of pulp testing on the part of many of those who replied. We shall 
not in this report even attempt to summarize the replies given to 
all of the questions asked, but we wish to mention a few facts 
which were brought out emphatically by the reports received. 
Certain requirements are, of course, obvious in any method of 
sampling to anyone who will stop and give the matter due thought. 
For example, it is out of the question to determine the moisture 
content of even a ton of pulp from a sample weighing but a few 
It is equally necessary that samples be dried completely, 
and a temperature somewhere in the vicinity of 212° Fahr. is re- 
quired for this purpose. In spite of the fundamental nature of 
these principles, cases are not at all infrequent in which they are 
violated. Of the 171 replies received seventy-six came from mills 
where, for one reason or another, no pulp testing is done. Of these 
seventy-six, fifty-three neither buy nor sell any wood pulp what- 
ever, while the remainder simply do not test the pulp they are 
using; fifty-nine of the replies were reasonably complete, although 


grams. 


cases in which every question was answered were far less numer- 
ous. Thirty-six replies have some statements regarding: the meth- 
ods used, but not sufficient to arrive at satisfactory conclusions 
therefrom. The replies as a whole brought out in a surprising way 
the amazingly small number of mills in which pulp testing is done 
upon a really scientific basis, or one which could be expected to 
give results which are at all accurate or reliable. On the other 
hand, there are a few companies which have evidently studied the 
matter very carefully, and arrived at methods of sampling and 
handling the pulp which can be depended upon as furnishing a basis 
for fair settlement. 

In spite of the fact that so few mills have methods which could 
be considered at all just to both parties, but twelve replies to our 
question, “Are you well satisfied with your present method of pulp 
testing?” were negative, while eight were doubtful. Sixty-four 
mills expressed themselves as entirely satisfied with the methods in 
In regard to the oven used for drying the samples, we find that 
fifty-nine mills use ovens heated directly by steam, five use water 


use. 


jacketed ovens, six use electric ovens, while a few others are 
In the case of one mill the 
samples were dried out by placing a can in which they were con- 
tained on the boilers. In one or two other cases the method for 
drying samples is simply to hang them over a radiator or a hot 
steam pipe and allow them to dry out in the open air. Of the 
forty-seven mills who knew or reported the temperature of their 


heated by oil heater or gas directly. 


drying ovens, five use a temperature between 180° and 200° Fahr., 
and twenty-five between 200° and 220° Fahr., while seventeen dry 
at temperatures above 220° Fahr. In many of the other blanks the 
mills merely stated that they did not know the temperature of their 
ovens. 

Sixty-six companies replied to our question regarding the length 
of time during which samples were kept in the oven. Of these, 
eleven dried for less than twelve hours, in several cases the time 
being only five or six hours. Nineteen mills dry for more than 
twelve hours but less than twenty-four, and thirty-six mills dry 
longer than twenty-four hours. 
“until crisp.” 


In one instance the reply was 


In the case of ten mills the samples are put back into the ovens 
after weighing out and dried again, in order to make sure that 
they have reached constant weight. 
nies do this occasionally, while forty never do. 

The variety of methods used for sampling is so great that any 
detailed account of the answers received is not considered worth 
while, and, in fact, it would be practically impossible. In a gen- 
eral way there are, however, a few methods which have found 
common acceptance. For sampling rolls and bales the majority of 


Twenty-seven other compa- 


mills are using a disc method, although the size of such discs cuts 
the depth to which the hole is bored, and the selection of the discs 
Other mills in 
sampling rolls and bales use a chisel and cut a plug from the 


taken for the sample varies over a wide range. 


package by this means, and select therefrom the pieces which go 
to make up their sample. In the case of bale pulp there are 
occasional instances of a quarter sheet method being used. 

In sampling pulp, such as wet sulphite from laps, the common 
practice seems to be to open out the sheets and take a portion from 
the inside without paying much attention to its location. Some of 
the mills cut strips so that they include the deckle edge in each 
sample, while others take a portion of their sample from the out 
side of the folded lap. 

Among the manufacturers there are a few who take samples 
directly from the machine, either wet or dry, as the pulp is being 
made. 

In regard to the proportion of packages sampled we find this 
to vary from 2 per cent. up, some of the manufacturers of rolled 
pulp sampling from every roll as made. For roll and bale pulp 
the general practice, however, seems to be 10 to 20 per cent., and 
for pulp in laps the number of samples varies from one in every 
1,000 pounds to one per day, a common practice being to take a 
sample from each truckload of pulp as it is being taken from or 
loaded into cars. It is evident from the results that practically 
all pulp is sold upon a Io per cent. basis, or, in other words, that 
air dry pulp is supposed to contain 10 per cent. of moisture. The 
method of calculation in arriving at this basis after a sample is 
completely dried out is, however, not understood in the cases of 
many mills. Of the sixty-seven replies in which the method of 
calculation was given, eighteen determined the percentage of air 
dry pulp by adding to per cent. to the bone dry percentage, while 
forty-nine calculated by the proper method, considering the bone 
dry percentage to be 90 per cent. of the air dry. The error in 
troduced by this faulty calculation varies, of course, according to 
the amount of moisture contained in the pulp, but for wet pulp 
containing 36 per cent. bone dry fibre it amounts to as much as 
6 per cent. in actual test, which really involves a difference of 15 
per cent. in the net weight of the shipment. In view of the facts 
which have been set forth, it is evident that there is great need 
of a standard method, which is practical for use under conditions 
prevailing in the mills of this country, and which has been proved 
to give accurate results. Before deciding definitely. or even ten 
tatively, upon any method to recommend as a standard for adop 
tion, there are certain conditions involved which demand careful 
consideration. The factors which have a distinct- bearing upon the 
accuracy and fairness of any method may be enumerated as fol 
lows : 

First—The proportion of the lot to be sampled. 

Second—The method of taking the sample. 

Third—Handling of the sample after it is taken. 

Fourth—The oven in which the sample is to be dried and the 
temperature for drying. 

Fifth—The time allowed for the drying process. 

Sixth—The method of calculation in arriving at 
figure. 


the air dry 

We will, therefore, take up these points, one by one, and dis 
cuss them, together with such experiments and tests as we have 
made during the year bearing upon them. 

In the first place the proportion of pulp to be sampled in any 
given lot is dependent almost entirely upon the law of averages. 
The method recommended by the International Committee on Wood 
Pulp Testing, in their report for the year ending October 31, 1907, 
provided that from 2 to 4 per cent. of the number of bales in a 
shipment should be sampled, the idea being that the chemist should 
first draw samples representing 2 per cent. of the lot, and should 
later return and take an additional 2 per cent., should he deem it 
advisable. It is obvious that in small lots of less than 500 bales 
the possible error involved in sampling but 2 per cent. would be 
considerable. This is especially true of pulp in which the moisture 
content varies over any appreciable range. It is frequently found 
to be true that individual bales or rolls differ by as much as 10 
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per cent., and there would, therefore, be a probable error of almost 
5 per cent. in sampling 2 per cent. of a lot of 500 bales. In the 
case of rolled pulp we have frequently tested lots in which the 
variation among individual bales amounted to as much as 20 per 
cent., and in some lots the error involved by sampling a small per- 
centage would be correspondingly greater. 

In a general way it may be said that except in cases of unusually 
great variation and in very small lots, if every tenth package is 
sampled at random, the average thus obtained will agree within 
narrow limits with the average of the whole lot. Numerous tests 
made during the past year have shown this to be the case, and, in 
fact, in a number of experiments it has been found that in lots 
of reasonable size a sample representing 5 per cent. of the pack- 
ages in the lot is sufficiently accurate. As illustrating this point 
the following case may be cited: 

Every tenth roll in a car of 200 rolls was sampled, and the sam- 
ples kept separate, so that tests on each one of to per cent. of the 
rolls in the car were obtained. The individual bales ranged all the 
way from 12.6 per cent. to 33 per cent. moisture, and the average 
By taking the first and last halves 
of the lot, and, again, the average of the alternate rolls, four tests 


was found to be 23.8 per cent. 


were obtained, each representing 5 per cent. of the total. 

The tests on these 5 per cent. portions were, respectively, 23.7 
per cent., 23.9 per cent., 23.6 per cent. and 24 per cent., and in no 
case, as will be seen, was the error over 0.2 per cent. for the 5 per 
cent. lots. While the moisture range in this lot was wide, it is at 
once evident that 10 per cent. was ample to give an accurate test 
for the lot. 

The amount of moisture carried by wet pulp as shipped in laps 
show 


does not as much variation in different portions of a lot as 


in the case of rolled or baled pulp. A margin of 5 per cent. will 
ordinarily cover the differences to be found in pulp of this kind. 
In order to obtain a satisfactory average in testing a car, how- 
ever, we believe that at least twenty samples should be taken from 
different parts, and a good method seems to be to sample one lap 
from every ton of pulp contained in the shipment. 

The selection of samples must depend primarily upon the form in 
For example, it would obviously be 
out of the question to use the same method in sampling air dry pulp 


in bales as is employed for wet sulphite, which is sold to laps. 


which the pulp is shipped. 


The method of selecting samples for each type of package must, 
therefore, be considered separately. 

We have made a number of experiments during the past year to 
obtain data by which we could compare the methods of sampling 
baled pulp and arrive at one which would be both fair and prac- 
tical. The method which has been used in the speaker’s labora- 
tory for a number of years was adopted as giving as nearly as 
possible a proper proportion of pulp from the outside drier portion 
of the bale and the inner part. which had not been affected by sur- 
face drying. 

This method is as follows: 

By means of a special bit or dise cutter, a hole is bored into the 
bale to be sampled to a depth of 3 inches, and from the discs 
thus cut ten are selected, the first of these being the second sheet 
from the wrapper, the second being taken at a depth of 1 inch, 
the third at a depth of 2 inches and the fourth from the innermost 
sheets cut. As this affords a rapid means of sampling baled pulp, 
it was deemed advisable, first of all, to make a number of tests to 
determine the accuracy with which the true moisture content of a 
bale is arrived at by this method. 

In one series of tests the moisture content of the bales tested was 
accurately determined by taking a quarter sheet from every tenth 
sheet throughout the bale. The average of these, of course, gave 
an accurate measure of the total moisture content. These bales 
were tested at the same time by our own method, and the average 
results compared as follows: 

Disc method, 14.42 per cent. moisture; quarter sheet method, 
14.35 per cent. moisture. 





In another series of tests the moisture of the bale was deter- 
mined by taking six quarter sheets, the first one being the sixth 
sheet from the wrapper and the others being selected at intervals 
of 1% inches toward the centre. In this instance the disc method 
gave an average figure of 14.79 per cent. for twenty bales, while the 
quarter sheet method showed a moisture content of 14.59 per cent. 

From these tests it is evident that the results secured by our 
disc method are in clese agreement with the actual moisture con- 
of the 


method as being simpler, easier and quicker than any quarter sheet 


tent bales, and we are, therefore, inclined to favor this 
or other method which would involve opering the bales to be 
sampled. 

As bearing upon the proper points at which discs should be cut 
from the bales, it is of importance to know to what extent pulp 
will dry out from the edges of the bale, and also how far in from 
the outside sheets the effect of drying will be noticed. 


With the first point in mind, ten bales of pulp were selected, and 





Sipney MITCHELL, 


Member Banquet Committee American Paper and Pulp Association. 


a section of each about an inch in thickness was taken from near 
the middle. From one edge of these sections a block was cut ap 
proximately 12 inches long and extending 6 inches toward the 
centre. This was then at once divided into six parts, each 1 inch 
wide, and representing the different stops in from the edge toward 
the centre of the bales. 
inch 


The average of these tests for the six 1 
First inch, 13.3 per cent.; second 
inch, 15.2 per cent.; third inch, 14.9 per cent.; fourth inch, 15.1 
per cent.; fifth inch, 15.6 per cent.; sixth inch, 16.1 per cent. The 
figures indicate that in baled pulp practically no drying is to be no- 


sections was as follows: 


ticed at a distance beyond 1 inch from the edge. 

In the cases of bales having a moisture content of less than 10 
per cent. there was scarcely any drying to be noticed at the edges, 
while in bales running as high as 23 per cent. moisture content the 
difference was as great as 3 and 4 per cent. between this outer zone 
and the body of the pulp. In a bale of pulp 30x4o inches in size a 
little over 10 per cent. is included in the pulp in this outer zone. 
which is dryer than the remainder; and this fact should be borne 
in mind when deciding upon a method of sampling to truly repre- 
sent the moisture content of baled pulp. 

Another series of tests was made to determine to what depth in 
a bale the drying from the surface would be materially notice- 
able. The results of these tests show that the drving is almost as 
great from the front and back as from the edges of bundles that 


are in any way exposed. The effect of the drvirg was noticeable 
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throughout the first inch in thickness at either side of the bales. 
and in some cases amounted to as much as 3 per cent. Below a 
depth of I or 1% 


direction, and evidently was not affected by the surface drying. 


inches the moisture was found to vary in either 


The proportion of the average bale thus dried out from the sur- 
face amounts to about Io to 12 per cent., and this, again, must be 
considered in selecting samples for a test. The method of sampling 
baled pulp must, therefore, be such that a suitable proportion of 
the sample taken shall represent the dryer portions of the bales. 

In taking samples by any quarter sheet method no attention need. 
of course, be paid to the drying from the edges, as each quarter 
sheet selected will contain its proportionate amount of pulp from 
the dryer zone. 

Any method, however, which does not include a proportionate 
umount of pulp from the edges with every sample must be so de- 
signed that the dry portion of the bale shall be represented by a 
proper proportion of the samples taken. 

It will at once be seen that our disc method provides for 10 per 
cent. of the sample being taken from the portion near the sur- 
face, where the greatest drying effect is to be noted. It is, of 
course, impossible to make one cut in ten entirely within the zone 
which is affected by drying from the edges, and in order to take 
in a proper proportion of the pulp from this part of the bale we 
recommend that the first bale sampled be bored in.the corner at 
such a point that the edge of the disc shall be approximately 1 
inch from the edges of the sheet. The second cut should then be 
made on the diagonal of the bale, half way between the first and 
the centre; the third one at the centre, and so on, the fifth being 
in the opposite corner, located in a similar manner to the first. 

In the case of pulp shipped in rolls, the effect of drying from 
the surface is similar to that in baled pulp. The amount of drying 
taking place from the ends of the rolls, however, may frequently 
be considerably greater than the drying from the edges with baled 
pulp, on account of the fact that much of the rolled pulp is not 
rolled tightly enough to prevent access of the air from the ends 
toward the middle. It is also out of the question to adopt a 
method for rolled pulp which will correspond to a quarter sheet 
method. Obviously, therefore, any method for sampling rolled 
pulp to be practical must provide for taking the sample without 
opening up the roll, and, consequently, a method of cutting in from 
the surface had to be adopted. The disc method, similar to that 
just described for sampling baled pulp, seems to be the best 
adapted for sampling from rolls, and by locating successive cuts in 
such a way that in taking five samples the full length of a roll will 
be included, a fair sample may be secured. 

For sampling pulp such as wet sulphite, which is shipped in 
laps, the method to be used is much more readily determined upon, 
as in this case it can easily be arranged so that in successive sam- 
ples the proper proportion from various parts of the sheet as made 
upon the wet machine may be taken. 

The handling of pulp samples after they have been taken is 
almost as important as the methods by which they are selected. 
In the cases of many mills pulp samples are exposed to the dry- 
ing action of the atmosphere for a considerable time before being 
weighed, and appreciable errors are often introduced in this way. 
For instance, in some mills the samples are collected by the man 
doing the sampling, and carried by him in his hand or pocket to the 
office or place where the testing is done. During the time the pulp 
is thus exposed it may lose almost I, or even 2 and 3, per cent., in 
the case of wet pulp. Numerous tests have shown that for wet 
pulp only a very brief exposure is necessary in order to bring about 
The use of airtight containers 
in which the sample is placed immediately upon being taken has 
been adopted in many mills, and this, of course, insures against 
such changes. 

In regard to the oven used for drying pulp samples two points 
should be mentioned as being of especial importance: 

In the first place, the oven should be so constructed that there is 


such changes in moisture content. 
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a free circulation of air at all times. The temperature maintained 
should be within such a range, that while it is sufficient to com- 
pletely dehydrate the pulp in a reasonable time, it shall not reach 
such a point as to scorch or burn the pulp when drying. An ad- 
mirable method has been adopted by a few mills for accomplish- 
ing this result by the introduction of a thermostat or regulator by 
which the pressure in a steam heated oven is controlled so that 
the temperature varies only through a range of approximately 5 
degrees. A water jacketed oven is another means which is used 
in many places, as has already been pointed out. 

There has been much discussion in some of the German trade 
papers regarding the temperature at which pulp should be dried. 
This was brought about by the published results of a series of in- 
vestigations made by Dr. Hoffman, in which he contended that the 
cellulose was decomposed at a temperature above 85° C. (185° 
Fahr.), and that consequently the drying temperature should not 
exceed this figure. We have made a series of experiments in the 
laboratory during the year in order to ascertain the value of his 
claims, but our tests all showed the same moisture content when 
drying at 85° C. as when a temperature of 100° C. was used. The 
only difference was that the time required to completely dry the 
pulp at the lower temperature was longer. The results of our 
tests have been confirmed by several German chemists as well, and 
we have no hesitation in stating that a temperature of about 100° 
C., or 212° Fahr. is the best suited for pulp drying. 

With reference to the time required for drying, this, of course, 
varies according to the degree of moisture contained in the pulp. 
In our opinion the best practice is to dry to constant weight, or, in 
other words, after obtaining a first dry weight upon the pulp, to 
replace the pulp in the oven for several hours, after which time 
it is reweighed and should show no further loss. 

The method of calculation in arriving at a Ito per cent. basis has 
already been reported as being misunderstood in the cases of many 
mills. As the proper method will be illustrated later in this re- 
port, there will be no need of taking it up further at this point. 

Having indicated the various points which used to be considered 
in arriving at a suitable method for pulp testing, it is our desire 
to propose tentative methods for adoption by the American Pulp 
and Paper Association which may be subject to amendment lateg, 
as further information is acquired. With the exception of that 
portion of the method which deals with the taking of the sample, 
this should be uniform for all kinds of pulp, regardless of the 
nature of the package in which it is shipped. The method of tak- 
ing the sample will, however, have to depend upon the nature of the 
package, and we will, therefore, consider this question first. 

Pulp in Bales—For sampling baled pulp we propose a disc 
method to be carried out as follows: 

By mears of a special auger bit made for the purpose, or with 
a machine cutter using a single knife, a hole approximately 4 
inches in diameter shall be bored into the bales to be sampled to a 
depth of 3 inches. The discs thus cut from the pulp shall be re- 
moved and ten of them taken as a sample, these to be selected as 
follows: One disc shall be taken from the second sheet of the 
wrapper, two discs from a depth of 1 inch, three discs from a 
depth of 2 inches, and four discs from a depth of 3 inches. Ten 
per cent, of all the bales in a lot shall be sampled, although in any 
case ten shall be the minimum number of bales sampled. 


The holes to be bored shall be so located that in five successive 
bales they will represent a portion extending diagonally across the 
bale, the first hole to be bored at the corner, the edges of the cut 
being at a distance of 1 inch from the edge of the bale. The second 
cut shall then be made half way between the location of the first 
and the centre, the third at the centre, and so on until the fifth 
bale is sampled in the opposite corner, in a position corresponding 
to the first. 


Pulp in Rolls—For rolled pulp a method similar to that described 
for bales shall be adopted. The position of the samples taken in 
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The Nigger 
in the 





Is Draining the Profits of Your Mill 


Look at that antiquated method you have for driving your paper machine. 
Consider the loss of time you are experiencing in stopping the machine 
whenever you change the weight of paper. Figure up what you are losing in 
damaged and broke stock and you will find your “‘nigger in the wood pile.”’ 


Transmission 
Points the Way to Get Rid of Him 


The saving of time, by the use of “‘ THE REEVES”’ Transmission, when 
change of speed is desired, is sufficient in itself to pay for the machine 
within a short while. The variation is so gradual that a change from the 
lowest to the highest speed can be made without breaking or damaging 
the sheet, and you do not have to stop the machine when doing it. It 
also produces a larger and more uniform grade of paper. 







Let us tell you what 400 ‘‘Reeves’’ Transmissions are doing in the most 
Progressive Mills. 


Smaller Sizes for Driving Cutters, Winders, Etc. 


Reeves Pulley Go., Columbus, Ind. 
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this case, however, shall be determined according to the following 
plan: 

The first sample shall be taken so that the edge of the disc shall 
be within 1 inch of the end of the roll, the second half way between 
the first and the centre, the third at the centre, and so on. 

Pulp in Laps—For wet pulp in laps the samples shall be taken 
by cutting a strip about 2 inches wide from the centre of a folded 
section to the edge; the strips on four successive laps to be so 
taken that a sample representative of the diagonal of the sheet 
will be obtained. 

The number of laps to be sampled shall be not less than one in 
every 2,000 pounds of the wet pulp. 

All samples immediately upon being taken shall be placed in a 
suitable airtight container, from which they shall not be removed 
until after weighing. The samples shall then be dried in a suitable 
oven provided with good ventilation at a temperature of 212° to 220° 
F. until successive weighings made after an interval of not less thar 
three hours will show no further loss in weight. From the loss 
thus obtained the total percentage of moisture shall be calculated, 
and the difference between this and 100 per cent. will represent 
the amount of bone dry pulp. Air dry pulp is understood to consist 
of 90 per cent. absolutely dry pulp and to per cent. water. The 
percentage of air dry pulp should, therefore, be calculated by di- 
viding the bone dry percentage by nine and multiplying by ten, or 
in other words, by adding one-ninth to the bone dry test. 

Mr. LittLe—You may remember that I was directed by the as- 
sociation to study and report upon the question of the proper or 
best methods for sampling and testing wood pulps, with the idea 
of thereafter developing a method which might be submitted for 
you consideration, and possibly approved for your adoption as an 
official method. We have sent out about 350 blanks to paper man 
ufacturers and importers throughout the country, and we have 
received about 175 or 180 replies. Those replies showed most 
extraordinary variations in the methods employed in the different 
mills, and there is hardly any other word but “pitiful” to employ 
to nine-tenths of the answers. It showed such a failure to ap- 
preciate the absolute necessities of the case, and I have a report 
upon that, but it is long, and I doubt if you will care to listen 
to it, but I would like to ask that some means, either by commit- 
tee or otherwise, be appointed for its consideration. In this re- 
port is given a digest of the answers received, and I make recom 
mendations for sampling and testing. 

Tue PresipeENT—It would seem quite fitting that Mr. Little’s 
report should be referred to the press committee—that which he 
read, and also the report which he has not read, and which he 
will file, I think, and if they think wise to have this published, 
either in pamphlet form or through the trade journals, such a 
motion, I think, would be in order. 

J. G. Taytor—I would like to move a resolution something to 
the effect that the executive committee consider the appointment 
of a committee to confer with the master of the School of Tech- 
nology, as suggested in Mr. Little’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Tue PresipENT—I would like to announce that there will be a 
meeting of the executive council right after this meeting in my 
room, which is 972 in this hotel. We have with us today Mr. 
M. O. Leighton, of Washington, of the Geological Survey, and 
I am sure Mr. Leighton’s address will be very interesting, and I 
trust the gentlemen will stay in the room until it is finished and 
hear the address which we will have following that. 

CotoneL FramMpacu—While we are waiting, 1 think the sugges- 
tion or request of our official chemist, in reference to testing wood 
pulp, whether it should be put out in the form of a pamphlet, or 
published in the paper trade generally, I think that might be left 
to the exectuive council, and if in their judgment they think it 
would be better to have it published or get it out in pamphlet form, 
they can so proceed. Let it come before this special committee 
that is to be formed specially of the council to consider the features 


that have been referred to. I think that might be left to the 
council. I see no one made a motion to that effect, and if we 
wanted to go to the expense of having it published the executive 
council could consider that, and if it is of such a nature the trade 
should know it, it is up to them. 

THe Presipwent—Mr. Leighton is not here, but I think we might 
listen to Dr. S. H. Bristol, who has appeared before, as I am sure 
you will all be glad to hear the brief report he has. 

THe PresipeENt—I would suggest this report also be referred 
to the executive council, who will take it up with the proper au- 
thorities with Dr. Bristol. Mr. Leighton now being in the room 
we would like to have a few words from Mr. Leighton. 

M. O. LeigHton—Mr, President, the day is far spent and this 
evening you are to have your bright and pleasing entertainments. 
I think I would be more popular with the members present if I 
omitted making them the long speech I had in mind and bid you 
good day. 

THe Preswent—l wish you would furnish us with the report 
you were to give us and we will have it printed. 





FREMONT W. SPICER, 


Member Banquet Committee American Paper and Pulp Association. 


Frank L. Moore—Your nominating committee failed to recom- 
mend to you any one for a member of the executive council for 
the special miscellaneous, and I move you the collective council 
ke empowered to fill the vacancy; that in the original recommenda- 
tion of the committee on resolutions that division being added, 
and that the executive council supply the man to cover that 
division. 

The motion was put and carried. 

THE PresipENT—Is there any other business to come before the 
meeting? There being none we now stand adjourned. 

N. Kaiser, manager of the paper department of Ekman & Co., 
Gothenburg, Sweden, who has been traveling in this country and 
Canada for the past five or six weeks in the interests of his firm, 
sails for Hamburg on his way home on Saturday on the Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria of the Hamburg-American Line. Mr. Kaiser 
says that he was the first paper man to introduce “Kraft” paper 
in London. Mr. Kaiser stayed longer in America than he really 
expected to, and before his departure took occasion to say that 
the importations of that paper are not as great as many people 
have been led to kclieve. 
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President McQuil- 
len at 10:45 a. m. 

The first order of business 
was the calling of the roll, but 
the secretary suggested inas- 
much as there would be a 
great many more come in later 
that that be deferred, and that 
the minutes of the last meeting 
be read instead. The sugges- 
tion was accepted, and the sec- 
retary then read the minutes of 
the last meeting 

On motion, duly seconded 
and carried, the minutes were 
then accepted as read. 

Tue PresipENt—Next in or- 
der is the report of the presi- 
dent. As this meeting started 
a trifle late, owing to a com- 
mittee meeting that we had 
with the book manufacturers, I 
will make my report very short. 
| think we are to be congratu- 
lated on the increased interest 
that is showing itself each year 
in the larger attendance. | 
think that before the meeting 
closes we shall have had the 
largest attendance of any meet- 
ing. What I might say will be 
covered by the. corresponding 
secretary's report, but there is 
one thing that stands out very 
prominently now in our con- 
ferences with the manufactur- 
ers, and in asking what remedy 
they would suggest that we 
might use, at least two divi- 
sions have suggested the same 
thing; that is to say, that we 
should give our trade to the 
mills who co-operate with us, 
and omit giving it to those who 


gHE FIFTH annual meeting of the National Paper Trade 
Association of the United States was held at the Wal- The report of Thomas 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on Thursday of this 
week. Many delegates were present from the constit- 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the National 


Paper Trade Association. 








W. F. McQumLLen, 


President National Paper Trade Association. 





Secretary Smith on Discrimination. 
Smith, secretary of the association, 
on the subject of discrimination was read. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—Paper is classified by our emi- 


uent associations. The meeting was called to order by nent statisticians as three largest industries of the 


world: some place it first. 
Therefore, it must properly be 
considered an absolute neces- 
sity, for without it in its vari- 
ous forms all commerce would 
cease, and from a land of pros- 
perity and cultivation we would 
return to a state of poverty and 
barbarism. An equitable dis- 
tribution is the question in- 
volved, for discrimination is 
unfair and unwise. In the case 
of railroads, discrimination is 
grossly illegal, and the guilty 
are made to suffer the penalty 
of the law, as they should. I 
propose to point out to you the 
discriminating methods prac- 
ticed by some mills, and also 
why such practice should no 
more be tolerated by our great 
American people than should 
the discrimination in freight 
rates be tolerated. 

The fundamental principle of 
our American Government 
would be disputed if we deny 
the right to the majority, in 
favor of the minority. It has 
been asserted that about 90 per 
cent. of the mills’ product is 
now being marketed through 
the jobber, but to be more con- 
servative let us assume that 
only 75 per cent. of their prod- 
ust is being marketed through 
the jobber, and 25 per cent. is 
sold direct by the mills to the 
printer or the actual con- 
sumer. 

It must be conceded, then. 
thac the 75 per cent. which the 
jobber markets is purchased 
from him owing to his ability 


do not favor the association. They seem to be coming fast to that to deliver quickly a greater variety of goods in small quantities, 


idea. We have control of this matter ourselves, if we see fit to which makes him 


use it. We will now have the report of the secretary, Mr. Smith. majority. 


T. F. Smira—I have given the report to Mr. Ridgway, who 
will say all I have got to say, I guess 


Mr. Ridgway then read Mr. Smith's report 


convenience 


as well as a necessity to the 


Notwithstanding this very important position that the jobber oc- 


cupies, it is a common practice of some milis to sell a few de- 


sirable printers or consumers and then try to sell the jobber in 
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Eckenroth's Patent Log Splitter will split Logs 30 inches diameter, 6 feet oe at the rate of fifty (50) 
cords per day. | Power required, 5 ro 10 H. P. 
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The above Winder will handle paper of a pave des cripti on, making a number of rolls of variable diameter. 
One equired to operate. 
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SATU RATING COATING and 
WATERPROOFING 
Machinery 


, Floorcloth and Linoleum Printing Machines 
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Manufacturers of the following Specialties: 


Bellmer's Patent Bleaching Process 
Hoffman's Patent Couch Rolls 
Reed’s Metallic Separator 


Eckenroth’s Patent Log Splitter 
Fullner’s Patent Save-all and Filter 
Farnham’s Patent Drives 


Bertram’s Patent Suction for Paper Machines 
Steven's Patent Revolving Suction Roll 
"M & W” Patent Four Drum Winder 


"M & W” Patent Speed Change 
‘M & W’ Patent Friction Clutches 
"M & W” Rotary Screen 
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The Moore & White Company 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Speed Change, as shown in above cut, is rapidly being installed in Paper Mills, either for driving 
the Paper Machine direct or controlling Variable Speed Engines. Several 
running with Belts 20 inches wide. 





Fullner's Patent Save-all and Filter saves 90 per cent. of Waste Fibre, making clear water. Requires but little attention. 
Over 600 in use in Europe. 
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In less than four years they have demonstrated their superiority in hundreds 
of instances, on account of their 


LONG LIFE, 
LARGE TONNAGE and 
SMOOTH RUNNING QUALITIES 


Their use means a saving of from 10 to 25 per cent. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES CYLINDER COVERS 


from No. 60 to No. 90 mesh from No. 12 to No. 90 mesh 
In all sizes 


It will pay any mill not using these wires to investigate them. A postal will 
bring samples, prices and other information. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


COLLINWOOD, OHIO 
(Suburb of Cleveland) 
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the same town. Now let us suppose they are successful in this 
double-cross play, then the smaller printer whom the jobber sells, 
and who represents the 75 per cent. class, must pay more for his 
goods and compete with his larger and better equipped rival, who 
represents the 25 per cent. class. This, gentlemen, is unfair and 
discriminating, as the purchasing power and the actual consump- 
tion by the multitude of small printers are far in excess of the pur- 
chasing power and consumption of the larger printers. It cannot 
be denied, then, that the existence and success of both the jobber 
and mill depends wholly upon the existence and success of the 
smaller printer. It must also be remembered that a larger con- 
sumption of paper cannot be created by the mill selling direct to 
the consumer or through the broker, the channel through which 
it flows is only changed. 

For the common good it is then to be regretted that some mills 
ignore the jobber altogether, taking great pride in their clever 
achievement of depriving the jobber of his legitimate profit and 
harassing the loval and broad gauged mill which recognizes the 
strength and value of the jobber. 

This type may justly be called the vulture class, whose coffers 
are filled with gold accumulated by preying upon the loyalty and 
submission of others, for after all is it not a submission? For 
let us suppose all mills decided to ignore the jobber, then where 
would our vulture stand but among vultures? All are heartless 
and relentless. Where would his profits be then, “poor thing”? 
It is this unfair and piratical competition that should now and 
forevermore be erased from the commercial slate, and his tomb- 
stone should bear these few and simple words: “The Vulture, 
gone but not forgotten.” 


Report of the Corresponding Secretary. 
Since the Detroit meeting the individual membership has in- 
creased from 172 to 183, the increase being divided as follows: 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia.............. 3 
Paper Association of New York City................. 3 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association 3 
Baltimore Paper Trade Association I 
Empire State Paper Association..............0ccese0- I 


The remaining associations have had no resignations, and the 
membership of the constituent associations is as follows: 
Paper Association of New York City................. 46 
New England Paper Jobbers’ Association 


aa eana eae 26 

Western Paper Dealers’ Association.......... 25 
Central States Paper Dealers’ Association............ 23 
Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia............. 20 
Empire State Paper Association... ...........cceee0- 20 
Baltimore Paper Trade Association.................- 12 
Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association............ Ii 
Oe seed hat es sas ORL PRR eR EE ora aa 183 


Your corresponding secretary has attended meetings of the 
New England, the New York, Empire State, Philadelphia and the 
Central States associations since the semi-annual meeting, and is 
pleased to report that the interest of the individual members in the 
work of the association seems to have increased. 

There are still indications of a lagging of interest when the 
members return to their offices; of a putting aside of association 
affairs as soon as the inspiration of the meeting is removed; but 
nevertheless the co-operation of the individual members has been 
more marked in the past six months than ever before. The great- 
est need of the association today is this co-operation, and the accom- 
plishment of its objects would be greatly hastened if the members 
would only thoroughly appreciate the fact. 

Is there any real reason for this lack of co-operation? If not, 
then the members should make the work of the association a mat 
ter of business, and if there is a reason it should be made known 
at this meeting. 


lhe plans authorized at the Detroit meeting have been in opera- 


tion a sufficient length of time to prove their worth. The bulletin 
has been established, and the members have heard something from 
the correspoding secretary at least once a month since August. 

The matter of the allowance for tare on twine has been the sub- 
ject of considerable correspondence with the manufacturers; but 
little progress has been made, principally because there is no or- 
ganization of twine manufacturers, and it seems almost impossible 
to reconcile the views of the individuals. This question will be 
presented further in a separate report. 

The officers of the association have been especially anxious to 
further the interests of those handling manila paper, but it has 
been impossible to find any member in that line who has anythiing 
definite to propose. The manila dealers appear to be satisfied 
with conditions, but do not seem to be prepared as yet to suggest 
any plans for their relief. It is to be hoped that some ideas will 
be advanced before this meeting adjourns. 

Tue PrestpeNt—The next business in order is the report of the 
executive committee 

The report of the executive committee was read by the corre- 
sponding secretary as follows: 

Report of the Executive Board. 

The executive board begs to submit the following nominations 
for officers for the ensuing year: 

President, W. F. McQuillen. 

First Vice President, E. U. Kimbark. 

Second Vice President, John Leslie 

Secretary, Thos. F. Smith. 

Treasurer, E. E, Wright. 

The board also reports that it has continued the present corre 
sponding secretary in office for one year at the same salary. 

The board recommended the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That this association requests the manufacturers of 
ledger paper to fix a selling price at which the jobber shall sell 
their seconds similar to the method now applying to No. 1 ledgers 

Resolved, That standing committees, consisting of one member 
from each constituent association, be appointed to consider the in- 
terest of the jobber in the following lines: Bond paper, book, writ- 
ing, blotting, ledger, wrapping papers, news, coated paper, card- 
board, cover paper, envelopes, credits. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the president appoint a chairman 
of each of these committees, and that such chairman be em- 
powered to appoint the remaining members of the committee. 

THE PresipENtT—You have heard the nominations for officers 
for the ensuing year. That will be the first business, and if there 
are any additions or changes to be made in the nominations now 
will be the proper time to make them, or if there are any other 
nominations that it is desired to make. If there are none, we now 
come to the time when it ts in order to elect our officers. 

Mr. ForsytHE—I move that the secretary be empowered to cast 
one ballot for the gentlemen named by the committee. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

THe Secretary—The ballot has been cast and the officers nomi 
nated have been elected. 

THe Presipent—Gentlemen, I thank you for the honor you have 
again conferred on me, and I will endeavor to perform my duties 
in the same manner as heretofore, and hope that we can report a 
still larger membership a year from now. 

The roll was then called, showing the following members present : 

DELEGATES. 

Paper Association of New York City—Geo. F. Perkins, Jr., F. 
W. Wilson, Spencer Lathrop, R. L. Hutchinson, Charles F. Bassett, 
Fritz Lindermeyr, R. C. Kastner, W. A. Underhill, Paul E. Vernon, 
Charles Bridge, F. L. Reeves, E. E. Wright, Charles W. Williams, 
J. E. Linde, Mr. Redelsheimer, E. J. Newman. 

Central States Paper Dealers’ Assoc‘ation—A. F. Peck, A. H. 
Smith, D. C. Culbertson, H. F. Kingsley. C. A. Dun‘lee, J. A. 
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Church, O. A. Miller, E. A. Petrequin, A. L. Whitaker, Mr. Oster- 
meyer. Thomas F, Smith, M. E. Battles, C. S. Jenks, M. V. Wig- 
gins, James L. Floyd, Thomas H. Scallan, A. Laurence Smith, C. 
N. Bicknell, Mr. Arlinghans, P. H. Clifford. 

Western Paper Dealers’ Association—E. U. Kimbark, James 
A. Carpenter, A. H. Dwight, James White, C. R. Field, W. C. 
Gillette, C. D. Garnett, Mr. Ettiner. ; 

Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association—E. P. De Haven, 
John Leslie, E. J. Stilwell. 

Baltimore Paper Trade Association.—A. J. Corning, Jr., James 
Meikle, R. P. Andrews, Charles W. Beers, Philip Lindermeyr, J. 
Albert Robbins, J. R. Charleton, James E. Bradley, H. N. Schillin- 
ger, Mr. Littleton. 

Empire State Paper Association—Wm. H. Howe, W. L. Van 
Alstyne, G. A. Manz, Joseph T. Alling, Martin L. Kratz, R. H. 
Thompson, Mr. Stutzman. 

New England Paper Jobbers’ Association—F. S. Arnold, M. H. 
Warren, Herbert W. Carter, A. M. Eaton, Thomas N. Cook, W. 
F. McQuillen, James B. Forsyth, A. C. Hall, H. W. Carter, A. 
M. Burr, R. C. McQuillen, J. Richard Carter, Charles M: Bryant, 
Charles A. Young, Mr. Meyers, W. B. Livermore, F. B. Cummings, 
F. F. Power. 

Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia.—J. L. N. Smythe, W. 
M. Donaldson, W. Allen Lindsay, Morgan H. Thomas, Mr. Platt. 
David Lindsay, Jr., R. C. Osburn, J. A. Donaldson, Curtis B. E. 
Holten, C. F. Huff, J. H. Sinex. 

Mr. Lestie—As some of our members perhaps do not know, Mr. 
Etnier, who came on from Chicago, was unfortunate enough to be 
taken quite seriously ill, and has. had to undergo an operation for 
appendicitis. I move that the secretary, Mr. Smith, be instructed to 
send a remembrance of flowers to Mr. Etnier at the hospital. 

Tue PresipeENT—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of Mr 
Leslie. What is your pleasure? 

It was moved, seconded and unanimously carried that the mo- 
tion of Mr. Leslie be complied with by Mr. Smith. 

Tue PrestipeNt—The next business in order is the reports from 
the constituent associations. I will call on Mr. Linde for the re- 
port from the New York Association. 

A MempBer—Mr. Linde has left the room for a moment. 

Tue PresipENt—In the absence of Mr. Linde we will hear from 
Mr. Van Alstyne, of the Empire State. 

Mr. VAN AtstyNE.—The Empire State has not a very voluminous 
report to make. 

The following report was then read by Mr. Van Alstyne: 


Report of Empire State Paper Association. 

“The Empire State Paper Association has been well sustained 
during the year. The percentage of attendance of those who take 
an active interest has been large, which in itself is a manifestation 
of strength, based on belief in its object and benefits obtained, as 
our membership is scattered, covering the entire State exclusive of 
New York city. 

“Of the various phases of market conditions discussed the asso- 
ciation has placed itself on record on two propositions: 

“First—As opposed to manufacturers of twines invoicing at other 
than net weight, preferring that prices of the respective grades be 
made to cover cost of packing or reeling. 

“Second—As opposed to the selling of twine direct to the con- 
suming trade by some manufacturers of twines. 

“On this second proposition the association directed that the mat- 
ter be called to the attention of the National Association. 

“Mr. Ridgway, secretary of the National Association, attended 
our December meeting and gave us the benefit of the experiences 
of some other associations as reported to and observed by him. 
which furnished an opportunity for interchange of views on various 
subjects of interest to the trade, and proved conclusively that in 
order to maintain efficiency in the general work of the secretary 
each association should be alert in its own sphere of operations and 
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report as occasion warrants any violation, well proven, as may 
come under the observation of any individual concern. 

“Our association tenders greetings to all constituent associations.” 

THE PrEsIDENT—Mr. Linde, will you report for the New York 
City Association ? 

Mr. Linpe—Strictly speaking, gentlemen, I have no report for 
New York, but in response to a request of our president, Mr. Per- 
kins, to prepare a paper upon some large topic for this occasion, I 
have ventured to jot down the following: 

Report of New York Association. 

The report of the Paper Association of New York City, written 
by J. E. Linde, follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—In response to the request of 


our president, Mr. George F. Perkins, to prepare a paper upon 





Tuomas F. Sir, 


Secretary National Paper Trade Association. 


some live topic for this occasion, I have ventured to jot down 
my thoughts upon two subjects which seemed to me of sufficient 
importance to merit your attention. Both subjects are within the 
sphere of regulating our relations with one another upon a fair 
and equitable basis. 

The first subject relates to competition. 

At the second annual convention of our association, Mr. E. A. 
Peck, of Detroit, read a paper under the caption “Unwise Com- 
petition,” which those who were present upon that occasion will 
no doubt remember. Mr. Peck showed very clearly and incon- 
trovertably the unwisdom and unfairness of entering territory in 
which one is, by one reason or another, at a disadvantage; where 
one cannot trade upon even terms, but must make concessions in 
price or time or both to get business. That paper made quite a 
deep impression upon me, and although I was not by any means 
a flagrant offender, I took steps to avoid all such competition 
thenceforth. I had had a resident representative in one of the 
southern cities. I discontinued him. I also looked carefully over 


the routes of my travelers and cut out the cities which conscience 
When called 
upon for prices in neighboring cities I either quoted so high that 
I could not hope for the order, or refused to quote at all. 


and common sense taught me belonged to others. 


Now 
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this action was not taken entirely through unselfish motives. 
Partly, at least, it was actuated by the hope and the expectation 
that if I respected the home market of others, they would respect 
mine. In this hope I have been disappointed, for I cannot detect 
any diminution of the alien salesmen in this market. Quite the 
reverse. There are more here now than ever, and in their eager- 
ness to get business they often take it at such ridiculous prices as 
to discredit the local dealer in the eyes of his customer, but at 
the same time make its acquisition of little or no value to their 
employers. I do not know but what these salesmen are a greater 
menace to the welfare of the jobbers than the brokers whom we 
all join in denouncing so roundly. 

| hardly hope to accomplish anything by the foregoing. I do not 
expect that a single representative from another city will be with- 
drawn as a consequence, but I want my good colleagues to ponder 
upon what would happen if we all indulged in this practice, and 
I warn them not to attribute it to lack of enterprise if some of us 
stick closely to our home market, preferring to do a smaller but 
more profitable business rather than a larger business with. some- 
what problematical results. 

The other subject is the chaos existing in our watermarks; 
the utter lack of regulation with regard to them; the failure here- 
tofore to attempt a sane, intelligent method for recording them; 
the practice of ignoring priority; the use of the same name for 
grades varying two to four cents per pound in price and offered 
in the same territory; the appropriation, mutilation, adaptation 
and corruption of names which have acquired popularity. 

I am fully convinced that in many cases parties had adopted 
the same or similar names quite innocently and without the 
slightest intention of injuring a friendly colleague, simply because 
There 
are, of course, a number of records extant, but they are so faulty 
and so inaccurate that they are worse than useless, and if such 
be the case in many instances, Or in most instances, there are un- 


there is no reliable record of watermarks to guide them. 


fortunately other cases in which one is justified in doubting the 
integrity of the offender. Yes, there are some cases that admit 
of no doubt whatever, for it can hardly be a mere coincidence 
that the papers bearing mutilated or corrupted watermarks are 
almost invariably of an inferior grade and sold at a substantially 
lower price. 

Now, gentlemen, I declare that such an anomalous condition 
should not be permitted to exist, and I go further and declare 
that it is the duty of this association to remedy this evil. It is 
directly in line with the objects and purposes expressed in our 
Constitution and By-Laws to protect our members against such 
practices. 

We can, and should, make it practically impossible for any 
dealer in or out of the association to infringe upon the watermark 
rights of another. 

A watermark is sometimes the only safeguard against unfair 
competition or fraud. Moreover, the value of a watermark has 
always been attained at a large cost by its owner, and therefore 
constitutes property, whether copyrighted or not, and as such it 
should be respected and guarded just as much as any other prop- 
erty, real or personal, and with your permission I will offer a 
motion that the corresponding secretary be and is hereby directed 
to obtain and keep a record of the watermarks in use at this 
time; that it shall be the duty of every member of the National 
Paper Trade Association to record to him at once the names of all 
watermarks owned by him and such as he may adopt in future. 

I furthermore move that the Writing Paper Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and other manufacturers 
be invited to co-operate with this association in its effort to 
produce an absolutely authentic and reliable record of water- 
marks to the end that the duplication, adaptation, imitation and 
corruption of watermarks shall become practically impossible 
without the knowledge of those interested, and I move further 
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that the corresponding secretary shall send copies of such records 
to each paper dealer and manufacturer of writing papers in the 
United States as soon as completed, and shall send corrected 
copies from time to time thereafter, the intervals not to exceed 
six months. 

Tue Presipent—The New England Association, Mr. Arnold 

Mr. Arnotp—Mr. President and Gentlemen: We have pursued 
the even tenor of our way and our interests have been growing 
as we progressed. Our meetings have been well attended during 
the past year; we have held five, probably the most notable one 
being that held in January. At that meeting we had forty-three 
present, including members and guests, and it is a notable fact that 
at that meeting we had with us Mr. Caldwell, of the American 
Writing Paper Company; Mr. Harrison, of West Virginia; Mr. 
Pratt and Mr. Madden, of the Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany, and Mr. Hussey, of the International, practically the heads of 
the four principal divisions of the paper business. We termed it 
a love feast. It was the first time that we had departed from hav 





W. C. Ringway, 


Corresponding Secretary National Paper Trade Association. 
§ ) 


ing anyone outside of our members. We started that meeting with 
a membership of twenty-three. When we got through with the 
meeting we had twenty-six members, adding three during the 
meeting. Mr. Forsythe will probably have something to say on 
the twine question. 

THE PresipENT—Mr. Forsythe, are you ready now to tell us 
something about the twine question? 

Mr. ForsytHE—I think that had better come up in the regular 
routine of unfinished business. 

THE PRESIDENT—May we hear from you, Mr. Burr? 

Mr. Burr—I haven't any paper. I simply can reiterate my confi- 
dence as a mill man in the efficacy of this association. I do not 
agree with those gentlemen from Philadelphia who think that our 
association cannot do them good. It will be of interest to you 
gentlemen, perhaps, to know that we have in our membership in 
the New England Association nine strictly manila houses of those 
resident in Boston. Outside of Boston we have five members 
whose business is very largely, if not wholly, made up of wrap- 
ping paper business. Also there are three or four houses in Bos- 
ton which have a very large business in manila. My relations with 
the association, especially with the local one, have emphasized 
in my mind that there is a good deal in it for the manila man. 
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I do not think we have to labor under the same difficulties with 
the manufacturer that the men interested in ledgers, flats, whites 
and so on have to. I think the association is, as a whole, of much 
interest to every paper man, and the manila man, as a part of the 
whole, gets the benefit of the instintive leaning of the manufacturer 
in throwing business our way. 

I was present at a meeting last evening of a committee, although 
I ‘had no business there, but they kept us there, and perhaps a re- 
port will come up later from that committee. At the same time it 
was apparent that the tendency of all the manufacturers of manila 
and fibres at that meeting was that they wanted to co-operate with us, 
and that they had rather sell to us than to the miscellaneous small 
men; but they wanted to know where would be the limit, where to 
They said: “It is for you, genetlemen. Give us 
Now, that is 
worth something to the manila men, and I think that we are in a 


place the line. 
the information and we will try to back you up.” 


position locally in Boston to accomplish something for the manila 
men. We have our problems and we have discussed them back 
and forth. At the 


last meeting three firms came in, and now there is only one other 


We find the two problems are quite different. 


firm in Boston not a member of the association among the standard 
houses. Their business is such that they do not interfere with or 
We can, by getting together as manila men, take 


I believe Mr. Carter, of the 


bother us much. 
up things that will be of benefit to us. 
association, has something to report. 

THE PresipENT—Mr, Carter, may we hear from you? 

Mr. Carter—There was a special committee appointed to report 
on the matter of postage, and a meeting of that committee has been 
held so as to have a report here today at this meeting; but if the 
question of the postage laws is to come up later, perhaps that re- 
port had better be made then. 

THE PresipeENt—I think we should bring that up later. We will 
now have the report of the Central States Association. I call on 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. T. F. SmirnH.—There are several reports. 
Smith has one. 

THE PresipeENt—Will Mr. A. H. Smith present his report? 

Mr. A. H. Smita—When the president of the Central States 
Association requested me to read another paper this year I was 


I think Mr. A. H. 


first inclined to decline, but the subject is one of such absorbing 
interest and vital importance that I feel the subject, at least, needs 
no apology. 

The Question of Terms—By A. H. White. 

Mr. PrESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—At the request of the president 
of the Central States Paper Dealers’ Association I will supplement 
my remarks of a year ago on the subject of “Terms” by reviewing 
in brief the experience of the members of that association during 
the year just passed. 

A little over a year ago we became convinced that a change was 
advisable in the conduct of our business relative to the terms of 
sale and their enforcement. We believed that the term of ninety 
days for payment of accounts, which had been extended to a more 
or less large proportion of our trade, was too long and that the 
custom of allowing the cash discount to be deducted in 40, 50 or 
60 days was pernicious and unbusinesslike, and therefore to be 
condemned and discontinued. 

There are a few of us who think that exceptions to the 60-day 
rule are necessary, as in the case of a few publishers’ accounts, or 
where strong mill competition is encountered, but such instances 
are rare, and personally I have no exceptions to make in the con- 
duct of my business. I do not think that the increased business 


from such sources due to more lenient terms is sufficient compen- 


A man 
who has not the credit or business sagacity to borrow from his 
bank, if need be, and take advantage of his discount is hardly a 
safe risk for a ninety day account. 


sation for the increased risk and increased investment. 


As to the question of allowing a customer to deduct 3 per cent. 


after the discount period has expired and a few days grace, there 
should be no room for argument. There should be but one opinion 
and one course of action, for all self-respecting houses. 

I have received letters from every one of the members of the 
Central States Association and all without exception are heartily 
in favor of the new terms, and agree that there must be no back- 
ward There is not a single discordant note of dissent or 
even lukewarm approval in a single letter I have received, 

One writes that he has given the 90 days to only three cuys- 
tomers and felt compelled to do so because they obtained these 
terms in Chicago. Another writes that he has adhered closely 
to the 60-day limit and feels that he has lost some trade in Chi- 
cago territory. I quote one letter in full from one who has made 
no exceptions and feels that he has lost no trade by doing so: 

“Dear Sir—We have your valued favor of the 12th inst. 


step. 


Reply- 
ing to this. we beg to say that early in January, 1908, we sent out 
notices to all of the customers on our books stating that after that 


R. L. HutcuHinson, 


Treasurer Paper Association of New York City. 


date we could not give any one longer than 60 days and that we 
would have to insist the discount period should not exceed 30 
days. We had only one or two complaints from our customers, 
although we do not mean to say that we have succeeded in getting 
all of our customers to pay promptly within the 60 days, but we 
do not allow them to overrun this limit very much before refusing 
to nake further shipments. 

“One customer who buys largely of us, previous to January, 1908, 
has been accustomed to giving us a 60-day note on the 15th of 
one month for the previous month’s purchases, and we sometimes 
had to call on him two or three times before we could get the 
note. He is perfectly good, however, and as he is a little peculiar 
feared that he would take exception to our 
letter regarding terms. Instead of taking exception to this, how- 
ever, he has promptly discounted our bills on the roth day of 
each month. 

“We are unequivocally in favor of making the terms more strin- 
gent rather than more liberal and if we all stand together it can 
easily be done. Yours truly, 


in some ways we 


‘“ ” 


One of our most aggressive and successful members writes: 

“We have always stuck to our original terms of 30 net or 2 per 
cent. in 10 days with the bulk of our trade. Jn some instances we 
have of course given 60 days time, or 3 per cent. on the toth of 


the month following, or in 30 days, but this has been an exception. 
“Recently we have been trying to stick closely to 60 days net, 
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United States Envelope Company 


Worcester 


35 Water Street 


THE OUTLOOK ENVELOPE is accepted for transmission through the mails of ALL GOUNTRIES 


We have Added Several Gheaper Grades 


Outlook Envelope 


INCLUDING A BOND 
And Reduced Prices, But Not Quality 


WHAT THE OUTLOOK ENVELOPE AGGOMPLISHES 


[It renders absolutely impossible the mistakes—always 


annoying, and in many cases embarrassing and expensive— 
which so frequently occur through addressing envelopes 
or inserting the wrong contents. 

Stenographers use from forty-five minutes to one hour 
per day in addressing envelopes. 

The cost of addressing envelopes, whether with pen or 
writing machine, runs from $1.25 to $1.50 per thousand 
In using the Outlook the address on the Statement, In 
voice, Letter, Notice, Circular, or any other communica 


tion, constitutes the address for mailing, thus eliminating 
entirely the time and labor involved in addressing ordinary 
envelopes. By its use mail can be dispatched at frequent 
intervals instead of accumulating through the day waiting 
for envelopes to be addressed. 

This envelope has been on the market but a short time; 
its absolute accuracy, combined with the saving of time 
and labor, has resulted in its adoption by many of the larg- 
est houses in this country. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GOOD GOODS POOR GOODS 
MAKE ARE 
GOOD BUSINESS NEVER GHEAP 


It has been demonstrated time and again that No Manufacturer, Jobber, Stationer or Printer 
SUCCESSFUL FIRMS ever built up a ey successful busi- 
. ness on poor goods. 
are those who educate their trade to use ; TI ME IS MONEY 
GOOD GOODS, and who give their customers ‘ ett evechines eee 
actly what they agree to furnish—not some You cannot afford to spend time and energy 
ay wn y 68 : . . on customers who are continually seeking the 
thing es ce ee " poorest mongrel in the market. It takes more 
JUST AS GOOD time to serve them; they make more claims 
If you are in business to STAY you cannot for allowances, and they are YOUR customers 
afford to lay foundations on any other basis. ONLY when some one else hasn't a poorer 
5 y mongrel at a lower price. 
QUALIT THINK IT OVER 
4 IN 
counts and in the long run it is the and see if it does not tally with your ex 


CHEAPEST. perience. 


te Outlook Envelope 


(PATENIED JUNE 10, 1902) 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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W. H. Hill Envelope Oo. Div. re 
Worcester, Mass | | 
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IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ra 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Env. Co. Div., Worcester, Mass. Pkmpton Mfg. Co. Div., Hartford, Conn. | 
l > Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. Div., Springfield, Mass. | 
White, Corbin & Co. Div., Rockville, Conn. National Envelope Co. Div., Waukegan, Ill. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co. Div., Springfield, Mass. 
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W. H. Hill Envelope Co. Div., Worcester, Mass. 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. LENNOXVILLE, P.Q., CANADA 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 160 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


-SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 
The Union “Phospho Temper” Bronze (© *"4TsmPered) Screen Plates 


Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 


Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 
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Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Witham Screen Plate Fastener 


PATENTED 


O Cael 
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We do not believe we have 
lost any account by adhering to these terms. 
to give all the time or all the discount it receives from the mills. 
lf the mill terms are 90 days the limit of the jobbers’ terms should 
If the mills discount is 3 per cent., the limit of the 


or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. : 
No house can afford 


be 60 days. 
jobbers’ discount should be 2 per cent. There should be, in other 
words, at least I per cent. in favor of the jobber, and at least 30 
days’ time.” 

This strikes the nail exactly on the head. Never were 
truer words penned. Unfortunately, however, it has been a habit 
for so long a time to give away all we get in the way of terms 


more 


that we fear we cannot as an association endorse a 2 per cent. 
cash discount without endangering our own discounts with the 
mills. 

Here is an extract from a letter which gives some interesting 
facts and figures: 

“As a basis for comparison, we have taken the three months of 
September, October and November for the two years, 1907 and 
1908, as the sales for these months were practically the same for 
the two years. Taking the unpaid accounts thirty days old and 
over on the books—December 31, 1907—the amount was $80,859. 
On December 31, 1908, $55,300, or a gain of $25,559, or 31 per cent. 
in collections over the previous year. Collections in general were 
nut naturally better or worse in the same months for the two 
years; hence we have most excellent basis for comparison showing 
how much capital can be conserved by reducing the time limit 
3u days and by close collecting.” 

An additional $25,000 in cash instead of on the books is better 
than sales amounting to $10,000 at 15 per cent. profit, because the 
$1,500 which it earns at 6 per cent. is cash and not a prospect. 

The final analysis of our combined experience of the past year 
is that we have found the change of terms far easier of accom- 
plishment than we had supposed possible, and the benefits derived 
are in direct proportion to the sincerity and thoroughness with 
which we have carried out the new policy. 

I think that we have demonstrated that it pays, and that is why 
we believe in it. If anyone can show us that there will be a 
greater balance on the right side of the ledger at the end of the 
year by giving longer time and employing looser methods of col- 
lection, we are open to conviction. 

But in the light of our year’s experience and a larger experience 
of others in other lines of business, we believe it has been clearly 
demonstrated that business should be conducted more and more 
on a cash basis and that long terms of credit and slack methods 
of collection are productive of losses. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that we must yield to the im- 
portunity of a customer who wishes to settle on his own terms. 
Terms of sale and settlement are prerogatives of the seller and 
not the buyer. They should be fixed by the credit department 
and not be a matter of negotiation between the sales department 
and the customer. 


I have tried to avoid anything personal in this discussion, but 
I hope you will pardon me if I may be allowed to make this one 
statement which bears strongly on the point and refutes the argu- 
ment often made that we cannot do what our competitors refuse 
to do in the matter of terms. -A year ago we had a number of 
customers who threatened to leave us because we enforced the 
terms of discount on the roth of the month following date of 
purchase, and a few who made the same threat on account of the 
terms being reduced to 60 days. For our own information we 
kept a close tab on the purchases of every one of these custom- 
ers. At first a few of them quit buying of us, but before the 
close of the year every one with one exception was buying as much 
or more. than before the change. 
buying again January 9, 1909. 
I quote from a letter with remittance for more than an average 


The one exception commenced 
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from one of our customers who once said in 
his wrath that he would never buy another dollar’s worth of us 


month's business 


unless we complied with his terms: 
“January 12, 1900. 
“Enclosed find check for $.......... in settlement of our De 


cember account. 


“We trust you will kindly allow the discount of 3 per cent. 
which we have deducted, although two days late according to 
your terms. All the Cleveland houses allow us to take the dis- 
count on the 2oth.” 

In every line of mercantile business, we find the same tendency 
toward shorter terms of credit and stricter collections. 

Our credit department in answer to letters of inquiry along this 
line has received letters from a dozen sources representing as 
many lines of business, most of them telling of cutting down the 
time of credit and stricter enforcement of terms, and all of them 
most heartily are in favor of still further restrictions. I will read 
an extract from one of them, a wholesale boot and shoe house in 
Pittsburg: 

“Seventeen years ago our custom goods were sold on 90 days 
time with 


soe * * 


a spring or fall dating on regular ‘season’ bills. * * * 


Our terms are now 30 days on all leather goods. On 
regular ‘seasons’ bills we still give a ‘seasons’ dating twice a year, 
the object being to encourage our customers to place their orders 
early, thereby enabling us to better anticipate our own wants. On 
our spring bills we give a maturity dating of April 1 where for- 
merly the dating was April 1, 90 days. 

“In spite of the dire consequences predicted for our firm by 
our more liberal competitors, in the seventeen years since there 
has never been a year, not even excepting last year, when there 
has been no increase of business over preceding year.” 

One of the worst features of a long term of credit is the large 
amount of indebtedness which a customer can accumulate before 
his account is due. Many a credit man watches with anxious eye 
the unexpected growth of an account which he has O. K.’d with 
some apprehension when the account was small, and which sud- 
denly assumes large proportions because perhaps other creditors 
are pressing their claims. With such an account 90 days seems 
about three times as long as 60 days to the man behind the credit 
gun. 


Coming to my office in the trolley car the other day one of a 
firm of one of the large glass companies said to me: “We cut 
down our terms of credit from 90 days to 60 days not long since 
and do not let our customers run over the time or the discount 
period, which is 2 per cent., 30 days. 
counts will bear close watching. 


We think over 60-day ac- 
We do not think the man who 
is a stickler for 90 days is a desirable risk.” 

The question of terms is one that merits careful consideration 
of every member of the association. I do not believe that a gen- 
eral change can be brought about by adopting any drastic resolu- 
tion. Conditions may exist in certain localities which would make 
it unwise to enforce universally a 60-day limit of credit. It is a 
question which each must decide for himself. Many prefer to be 
evolutionists rather than revolutionists, but I believe we can 
to be one or the other in this matter. 


agree 


Can we not as an association unanimously agree that it is the 
sense of this convention that our terms of sale to the printing 
trade be limited to 60 days and that no-cash discount will be al- 
lowed after the expiration of the discount period? 

To sum up the advantages of the new terms over the old, we 
have: First, increased capital: second, lessened risk, and conse- 


quently smaller losses; third, higher standing in the business 
world; fourth, greater self respect, which comes from keeping to 
our own terms and “hewing to the line, let the chips fall 


where they may,” and fifth and lastly, the reward we are all 
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PANZLS PATENTED LININGS 


For Sulphite Pulp Digesters 
and Acid Reclaiming Tanks 


Are the Safest and Most Durable 
They Are Truly Acid-Proof and Practically Indestructible 


“The digesters were used continuously from the day the 
lining was installed (over four years then), and the composition 
and the bricks seem to have formed one solid mass. They 
show no wear and the lining does not crack or leak the least. 
We are highly satisfied.” 


“The digesters have now been in use over five years con- 
tinuously. I have not yet had any trouble whatever with the 
lining, and am firmly convinced that the digesters lined by Mr. 
Panzl here are the best lined that | have ever seen.” 

(From testimonials.) 


By installing the Panzl Lining in your digesters 
you will get the very best, safest and the most practical 
lining onthe market; and you will also increase the ca= 
pacity of your digesters, because the Panzl Lining can 
be made considerably thinner than any other lining. 


We do warrant the quality of our linings and refer, by permission, to 


every mill using our linings. 


The patents for the composition and the construction of Panzl 
Linings HAVE BEEN ADJUDICATED TO BE VALID 
IN LAW and wholly independent of all prior patents relating to 
linings of digesters. For information and estimates address 


-PANZL DIGESTER LINING CO. 


20 Nassau Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| —————_ 
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striving for—a larger balance on the right side of the ledger at the 
end of the year. 
Mr. Whitaker, of the Central States Association, was then called 


upon. 
Central States Association Report. 


The report of the Central States Paper Dealers’ Association, 
written by A. L. Whitaker, of Cincinnati, follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL Paper TRADE 
Assoctation—Our Central States division of this association has 
had experiences during the past year that ordinarily would have 
put us out of business. Along with the agonies of false finance 


Not 
since our organization started had conditions so serious and un- 


came some faltering, some distrust and some pessimism. 
certain confronted us. Real work, however, was done by our offi- 
cers, and whatever measure of success the year has brought us, 
to them the credit is due. Today we are united and strong for 

We have a membership of -twenty- 
four firms, representing nine cities. 


honorable association work. 
Our recent meeting in Cleve- 
land was largely attended, harmonious and enthusiastic. 

During the past year much has been done by members of our 
association to improve credit conditions. The sixty day limit has 
been adopted by a few, and most satisfactory results obtained. The 
time is past in our Central States when jealousy and distrust 
can prevent co-operation in credits and collections. Interchange 
of credit information and ledger experiences between prominent 
houses is working great good. There are only a few left with 
methods so perfect and judgment so superior as to make them 
sufficient in themselves, or self-satisfied in the fallacious theory 
that the common good is not the real good of the individual in 
matters of this kind. The tendency of the times is concerted 
action if results are to be accomplished. Co-operation has taken 
the place of competition as the “life of the trade.” 

There are few, if-any, pessimists now in our association; in fact, 
there are few pessimists now as to business in the whole United 
States. _The increase from week to week is sound and safe. Not 
a selection of the country but feels the stimulus of confidence, and 
that confidence based upon aetually present good conditions, as 
well as firm hopes for the future. Thus the entire country is satis- 
fied that business affairs will be better, but the good times here 
are accompanied with a marked revival of business in Germany 
and Great Britain. This world-wide revival of business will soon 
tell upon our exports and give additional orders to our manu- 
facturers now busy with increased orders at home. The next three 
years in my judgment will break all records of prosperity in this 
country, if not in the entire world. 

lf we as paper jobbers assume the right relations toward the 
manufacturers, preserving our own identity as jobbers, but co- 
operating with them to the fullest extent in marketing all their 
product, mutual good and profit will result. To my mind the all 
important question to-day between the jobber and manufacturer 
is, what is going to be the policy of the manufacturer in marketing 
his product. Is he going to sell the jobber exclusively, or is he 
going to sell the consumer direct, and so become a jobber or 
broker himself? He cannot consistently or honorably sell us and 
our best customers at the same time, no matter what the size of 
the order or the volume of business may be. The manufacturer 
should 
direct, 
all his 


realize there will be no more paper used by his selling 
and that we will favor him whose policy to market 
product through jobbers can be relied upon. Under such 
conditions he is assured good, steady business at good, steady 
prices. When this point is reached mutual interest naturally 
springs up between the manufacturer and the jobber, one supple- 
ments and protects the other in an honorable, businesslike man- 
ner. Let us have our policy, and let us stand together to resist 
the usurping of our business by manufacturers. The change is 
coming, and while there have been but a few publicly to declare 





their policy of selling to jobbers only, we believe there are many 
other mills that will do so as fast as we can show them the ad- 
vantages of such a course of action. 

We admit the manufacturer has a right to determine his own 
policy, and we would respect him for it, but let him have some 
policy, and let him declare it, so we as jobbers may know where 
he stands. There is no middle ground for him, he is either for 
us or against us. If it is his policy to sell direct, well and good; 
we know where he stands and what to expect. If his policy is 
to sell to jobbers only, he is our friend and deserves our honest, 
consistent support and protection, and he'll get it. 

As jobbers with large stocks to protect we have been slow in 
asserting ourselves, and weak in yielding certain 
(those of good size) as legitimate mill business. 
no legitimate mill business for the manufacturer 
to sell jobbers only. 


kinds of orders 

I say there is 
whose policy is 
We should work together and work hard 
for a big list of such manufacturers. It can be had. There is no 
business too large for us to handle, and we are weak just so far 
as we yield on this point. We lose interest in those lines that 
are handled on any other basis. A contract for 25 or 50 cars of 
book paper helps the jobber, not only to the extent of the small 
margin of profit in that particular business, but helps in far 
greater measure perhaps in service, and convenience of getting 
other smaller orders promptly and regularly, to say nothing of 
the prestige it gives us with our trade and the satisfaction we 
have in dealing with a mill we know is with us and protecting us. 

The experiences of the past year plainly teach us that those mills 
working closest with jobbers often had full business, while those 
of doubtful policy or unfriendly to the jobbers were making 50 
to €o per cent. of their normal product. In conclusion it behooves 
us as jobbers to practice the same consistent action we expect ot 
the manufacturers by having a policy ourselves to support and 
protect those mills which have declared themselves for us. 

THe Presipent—Gentlemen, Colonel 
(Laughter and applause. ) 


Smith, of Kentucky 

T. F. Smiru.—I thank the president very much for the introduc 
tion. I am sorry I have nothing to back that up with. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Mr. Whitaker has told me in a much nicer 
way what I intended to express. I am very glad to see that great 
minds run in the same channel, nevertheless. 

THE PrestpENT—The next in order is the report from the West- 
ern Paper Dealers’ Association, Mr. Kimbark. 


E. U. KimparK—Mr. President and gentlemen, I have no detailed 
report from our association. Items of local interest will doubt- 
less be brought up by our representatives at the proper time. 
There are a few things I would like to say, as from the West, and 
while a part of this paper is personal reasoning, I am sure a great 
deal of it will be backed up by the Western Paper Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Report of Western Dealers’ Association. 

The report of the Western Paper Dealers’ Association follows: 

The year 1908 in the Western paper trade has not been particu- 
larly pleasing. The dealer was perhaps fortunate who could, at 
the end of the period, prove to his own satisfaction that he had 
made the interest on his capital. In great contrast to the previous 
year, the supply of all kinds of paper with the possible exception 
for a short period, of news and fibre papers, was very much in 
excess of the demand. The manufacturers during this unhappy 
season gave us an object lesson which every jobber ought to re- 
member. They did not slaughter prices. The jobbers on the 
other hand slashed profits furiously, seeming to forget that by so 
doing they were not only not creating any demand, but were 
reducing their profits at the very time when they most needed 
to maintain them. 


I am, however, fully impressed with the idea that conditions 
were not nearly as bad as they might have been, and that the 
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Holyoke Steam Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. T. H. SEARS, Manager 






























Perspective Sectional View of 


High Pressure Horizontal 
Tubular Boiler 


with part of brick-work and shell removed to 
W724 show grates, bridge wall, blow-off, 


feed pipe and tubes 
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GLoBe Rotary BLeAcHBoILeERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS. 
HOLYOKE MASS. US.A 


A Pair of our Improved Globe Rotary Bleach Boilers 











Illustrating our 
IMPROVED VERTICAL BOILER 
embodying 
High Economy, Great Durability, Absolute Safety 
and Minimum Floor Space 






500 HP HIGH PRESSURE 

HOLYOK E-MANNING-BOILER 
MANUFACTURED BY 

HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS. 

HOLYOKE. MASS. 
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Iilustrating Our Improved 
Digester 
These Digesters are made strong and rigid, 
removing absolutely the possibility of 
cracking or checking the lining after it is 
once set. They will also stand a greater 
working pressure than any other make, 
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Extension Furnace, with Patent 
Water Circulating Cover 


Can be connected to any type of boiler. 
Patented in the United States and Canada. 


Improved Rotary Bleach 
Boiler 


This Bleach Boiler is the result of more 
than thirty years of study and practice. It 
is the most complete machine of its kind 
in the world. There are over 500 of them 
in use in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, giving results that are economical 
and satisfactory in every respect, 


Holyoke Steam Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 
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Norwood Engineering Company 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gravity and Pressure Filters 


CONTRACTS TAKEN FOR CONSTRUCTION AND INSTALLATION OF PLANTS OF EITHER 
TYPE FOR MUNICIPAL OR INDUSTRIAL SERVICE. 


| 


Improved Plater 


Bottom roll can be adjusted two inches. 
Power adjustment. 

Indicator shows space between rolls. 
Improved arrangement of gearing. 


GEARS WILL NOT BREAK 





Improvements patented. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Web Calenders for fine and book papers (both plain and coated). Sheet Calenders for fine, ledger and 
bond papers. Improved Platers for finishing cards and cover papers; also linen and other special styles 
of finish. 

WE HAVE 
A full line of Rag Dusters, including a special Thrasher for opening rags from the bale, and a Railroad 
Duster of improved design and large capacity. Rag Dusting Plants furnished complete, including ex- 
hauster, dust pipe and dust collector. 
WE ALSO MAKE 

Belt Power Elevators of any required capacity, fitted with approved safety appliances. We solicit 
correspondence. Preliminary plans and estimates cheerfully furnished. 
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acquaintance and knowledge gained through our trade organiza- 
tions had a most beneficial effect. 

The painful fact remains that the percentage of profit in the 
business is altogether too low. To make the wh« ylesale paper busi- 
ness show satisfactory results such as would enable us to get ahead 
in a reasonably substantial way, our average gross profits should 
be at least fifty per cent. more than our expenses. How many of 
us can point to such a record during the last ten years? In fact, 
such a suggestion in regard to profits sounds foolish, and yet it is 
not unreasonable or more than the returns of the business should 
be. I feel safe in saying that the condition of the average paper 
jobber to-day is just at a point where such an addition to his 
profits would be very welcome. 

The paper manufacturer has opportwities in profit making which 
a jobber never has. Truly he has the opportunity for loss, but 
the jobber has also that opportunity without the chance of mak- 
ing profits in unusual amounts. 

An increase of one-sixth in the average gross profits of the 
jobber would put the business on a basis fairly satisfactory. Is 
such an improvement possible and if possible why do we not ac- 
complish it? This increase is so small that it would not be felt 
in the least by the consumer, but to the dealer it means the differ- 
ence between an inadequate return on his investment and efforts, 
and a compensation to which he is fairly entitled. 

We cannot escape the conviction, for it is a fact, that the de- 
mands of the business are yearly becoming more exacting and the 
cost of doing business constantly increasing. I 
the last fifteen years the jobber’s 


estimate that in 
percentage of profits has de- 
creased one-third, while his percentage of expenses has increased 
one-half. 

I wish to repeat what I said to this association several years 
ago, that the paper business is a life sentence only because we 
make it so. Is there no way in which we can arouse the mem- 
bers of the paper jobbing trade to a realization of the fact that 
they are doing business on too close margins? 

We cannot fix prices or combine for mutual protection, nor do 
we endeavor to do so, but can we not set a standard of profits 
that we think ought to be realized on various grades and kinds 
of goods, saying to every member of our association that it is the 
sense of this organization that such margins ought to obtain and 
urge them to work to do it. 

The printers’ organizations throughout the country have set us 
a good example in this matter, by educating the printer as to his 
costs of press work, composition and incidentals of his business, 
and illustrating what his selling prices should be, based on the 
aforesaid costs. 

It is becoming quite a common practice for a manufacturer to 
put out some special line or watermark and say to the dealers all 
over the country what the selling prices ought to be. The dealers 
who handle these lines, having confidence that other dealers will 
ask such prices for the same goods, have no difficulty in selling 
at the rate suggested by the manufacturer. This is a common 
practice in many lines of trade, and goes to prove that confidence 
is the essential requirement to produce satisfactory profits. If a 
dealer shows an inclination to cut the rates suggested by the manu- 
facturer, it is evident that should the same manufacturer or other 
manufacturers put lines on the market, on which they were anxious 
to have the dealer make a satisfactory margin, they would not 
be offered to the cut rate dealer. 

There are many instances where the manufacturer has suffered 
severely in the general trade, because some large dealer has sold 
at cutthroat rates, and I feel that the question of the dealers’ 
selling prices and profits is of mutual interest to both manufac- 
turers and jobber. 


A manufacturer should find a market for his product away from 
the dealer who sells goods at unreasonable prices. Many of our 
best manufacturers are coming to a realization of this fact, and 


the greatest successes in the manufacturing line to-day are being 
made by the mills who are endeavoring to see that their goods 
are handled at a reasonable margin. A dealer is entitled to com 
plain and should certainly protest to the manufacturer when his 
goods are sold at unfair margins of profit. 

It is my opinion that if every dealer who handles a general line, 
particularly in printing and writing should transact his 
business by means of a net price list, showing maximum and min- 
imum prices on quantities, it would have a beneficial effect on 
profits, and I feel quite certain that any house that has not used 
this method would find it a great relief from the old way of 
charging one rate to one 
another. 

Paper house price lists have so long been price lists in name 
only it is difficult to make the trade understand that there are 
any real price lists published. 


papers, 


customer and 


something different to 


In our own business we have for 
ten years published a net list, and even today we often find other 





E. U. Kimpark, 


First Vice President National Paper Trade Association. 


dealers selling our goods at less than our published rates and ex- 
pecting us to allow them a profit on the transaction. Only a small 
percentage of dealers are at present publishing a net list. Some 
are publishing lists that are almost net, and others lists which are 
partially net. Does it not seem reasonable that if every dealer 
came out in a straightforward manner and gave his maximum 
and minimum quantity prices, that these rates would be at least 
to a great extent respected by his competitors and the average 
prices obtained prove more satisfactory than when nearly every 
order was priced specially? In our own experience we have re- 
ceived orders for brands which we did not carry with request 
that we obtain them from the Chicago house who carried that 
particular item, and notwithstanding the fact that we invariably 
ask the dealer from whom we purchase what price we should 
charge, explaining that they are for an out of town customer, 
we frequently have our invoices returned to us, accompanied by a 
vigorous protest against being robbed, together with an invoice 
from the other house often demonstrating that the dealer has sold 
the goods to his customer at lower rates than he had charged us 
for them. This proves either that the dealer doesn’t know what 
prices he is obtaining for his goods, or else he is ashamed to come 
out in the open and give us straight information. I submit that 
these prices are, to say the least, unbusinesslike, and must cer- 
tainly have a tendency to reduce profits. 

Interest in our National Paper Trade Association does not lag, 


on the contrary it seems to be increasing. We have done much 
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Valley Iron Works Co., 


CAPACITY. 


SQOCCOLBS PER Day 


Mints ano Urrices " ° o © Specia/tes. 


YORK.PA. egy 


Mev 
lL th: Ji’ Oct. 19, 1908, 
4 


Mr. KE. A. Peterson, Treas. & Mrr.. 
Valley tron Werks “o,. 


Appleton, Wis. 


Dear Sir: 

Answering your favor 5th inst, at which, tire vou asked 
what results we were setting out of vour heating erfines, ve 
take pleasure in stating that the fourteen enrines vou furnished 
uS are fiving entire satisraction in every rarticulare We con- 
siaer them the lightest running, and by far the test beaters 
ve have ever used, According to our judgrent, they are rrorerly 
d@sifned, and are rigid and stronr. 

we have no cause whatever to rerret having purchased 
your heaters, and from our past exrerience, would buv from vou 
arain if in the rarket for additional heating enriness 


Yours very truly, 


York Felt and Paper Go. 
LF leek. 
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Appleton, Wis., U.S. A. 





Paper Mill Felt Washer 


Floor Dimensions: 8 ft. 3 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 9 ft. 2 in. high. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., General Agents, 160 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE PAPER PER POUND OF COAL 


WITH 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Than with any other device of its kind on the market 











Are you listed in our new 
‘*PAPER MILL CATALOGUE’’? 


If not, you are losing money. 


MURPHY IRON WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


_ —————al 











. “Mossberg” Roller 
\ and Thrust Bearings 





For Paper Calender Rolls and all 
Other Machinery 


END THRUST ROLLER BEARING Save from 40 to 60 per cent. in power 
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Standard Machinery << 
Company | 


4 Beverly St., Providence, R. I. 
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for the improvement of our trade, and the betterments have been 
such that the entire trade, whether members of our organization or 
not, have received the benefits. Much yet remains to be accom- 
plished and our work will never be finished, but the most impor- 
tant thing at present, I believe, is a strong stand in favor of greater 
profits. If we can educate the trade in this direction it will be 
the most important improvement we have yet effected. 

Most of the shortcomings of our trade are of a certainty due to 
the fact that our point of view is too narrow and our horizon too 
near at hand. Gentlemen, the spirit of co-operation and brotherhood 
is abroad in this land. Let us take a broader and a larger view 
of the situation, remembering that our competitors average up with 
ourselves and that they will doubtless trust us fully as far as we 
believe in them, respecting our standards to the extent that we 
observe theirs. Don’t try to do all the business yourselves or 
others will make the same effort. After all, in the final analysis, 
15 per cent. more profit is worth 25 per cent. additional volume. 

Tue PresipENT—The Northwestern Association, Mr. Stillwell. 

Mr. STILLWELL—We have no extended report to make. We have 
been interested in regard to this discount business, as set forth in 
a paper read here a short time ago. We have been at it for six 
years, and as far as our association is concerned, with one excep- 
tion, we are friendly and get along first rate. 

Tue PrestipeENT—Perhaps Mr. Leslie has something to say on 
the subject. 

Mr. StittweLtt—Mr. Leslie has a paper to read; he has it in 
his hand there. 

Mr. Lestie—No, that is a program. 

A Detecate—He will have something anyhow. 

Mr. LestiE—I am at a disadvantage at this time; Fred McClellan 
is not here. When he is here I invariably turn the talking over 
to him. Mr. Stillwell has said in a few words the report of the 
Northwest. We have been pioneers in a good many things that 
we hear talked of here. In the matter of terms, I believe we 
ought to add to the standing committees here a committee on the 
credit department, and make Mr. Smith, who, for the second 
time, has read a most interesting and instructing paper, chairman 
of that committee. I think it would do us a great deal of good. 
I think, in line with Mr. Kimbark’s suggestion, that terms have a 
great deal to do with net results. This net catalogue proposition 
suggested by Mr. Kimbark is an important one. We all have had 
experiences, and I really believe that the contract goods with the 
manufacturers are the most satisfactory goods that we have. I 
do not like to sell watermarks; we prefer our own; but I have 
adopted in a good many of our watermarks fixed prices, so our 
salesman has no option. It is a fact your own salesman is the 
worst competitor you have. (Applause.) I do not say that in 
criticism of the salesman, because it is a perfectly natural condition. 
The salesman comes to you at the end of a year and says, “I have 
sold so many goods,’ and he wants his salary raised on the record. 
Now, who is he looking to for that record? He is looking to the 
customer. Of course, you may tell him the house has not made any 
money the last year, and that you cannot raise his salary, but he 
will say, “Here is my record,” and if he cannot get it from you 
he will have it from somewhere else. The point is right here. 
Your salesmen must be managed, and some of us, as managers, 
are, perhaps, drawing salaries for duties we do not perform. Let 
us criticise ourselves a little bit, and, while the salesmen are at 
fault, we are primarily responsible for the faults of the salesmen. 
I think we can greatly improve the conditions. I know our own 
concern has had as many as a dozen different prices; in fact, under 
the old system, we had so many different prices that when a cus- 
tomer sent in an order in the mail we had to refer back to find 
what he paid for his last order, because his next door neighbor 
might be getting it at a different price. That occurs with all of 
us, Mr. Huff, and we ought to cut it out. We ought to have the 
same prices right through, and it will make a saving in our cler- 
ical labor, and a saving in our office force, which is usually the 
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hardest part of our force. It ought to be considered aside from 
the question of profit. Just think what a splendid lot of fellows we 
would be if we had only done as Mr. Kimbark thinks we ought to 
have done—we would have been a totally different set of men at the 
end of the year 1908, instead of having had a bad year. We would 
have had no bad times if we had done that, and we can all do that. 

Another bad feature mentioned by Mr Kimbark, and I| think 
it has been talked of here so that it is pretty well understood, is 
the idea that many people have that they have to do all the busi- 
ness. Mr. Linde also brought that out. A man goes to another 
city, where he has really no right to the trade, in a sense. He 
has got to cut the price to do business, and he knows it, and that 
man is trying to do a volume of business which is not doing him 
any good, and while he is doing it he is putting his competitor 
where he cannot make a profit. 

I think our National Paper Trade Association has been the best 
thing the trade ever knew in every way. We handle manilas and 
fibres, and I am sorry to hear that in the local associations the 
manila men feel that they are left out. 
manufacturer there are different. 


The conditions with the 
Even dealing with the manu- 
facturers in the manilas, something has been accomplished, and 
the man who thinks nothing has been accomplished has not been 
at these meetings which we have had. 

In conclusion I want to say I have had the idea since the start 
of this association that what we need is a united effort to let the 
manufacturer know that we are going to buy goods from the 
manufacturer who sells the jobber exclusively. 
not work out all at once. 


That perhaps will 
For instance, in Minneapolis we have 
some manufacturers in the central territory, one in particular, who 
sells through a broker up there. The broker has no prices, abso- 
lutely no prices for booking paper orders. A little while ago that 
man’s price was our cost, and I think that the mill gave him a 
commission on top of that, yet in going down to Chicago I found 
that one of the members of this association was the 
main agent and outlet of that manufacturer in Chicago. I called 
this to his attention, and he said he would labor with the mill. 
We want to work so that a manufacturer in Chicago when he 
comes to Minneapolis to us will find Minnesota 40 degrees below 
zero. (Great applause.) 

THE PresipENT—I believe that no one has ever reported for the 
3altimore Association, so I think it is fair to presume that Mr. 
Andrews will do it this year. (Applause.) 

R. P. Anprews—Mr. President and gentlemen, they like old 
things down in Baltimore; very fond of them. If they have not 
got them they like to talk about them. The main thing is ground 
rents, I believe, and because of that fondness for old things the 
first clause in the paper I am about to read is explained by that. 
I wouldn’t stake the truthfulness of it. 
blame Jim Meikel for it. 


esteemed 


If it isn’t right you can 
(Laughter. ) 
Report of the Baltimore Paper Dealers’ Association. 
The report of the Baltimore Association was read by 
Andrews. 


KR. FP. 


Mr. PreEsIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The Baltimore Paper Dealers’ 
Association started with fifteen members, all of whom were located 
in Baltimore. The association, we believe, was the first to in- 
corporate, and was the first organized association in the East. We 
now have twelve members. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, it depends upon which point of 
view you look at it, we have not grown in numbers, but there is 
more interest displayed in the association at the present time than 
at any time in its history. 

A notable fact at our meetings is the well displayed appreciation 
of our members of the benefits that have come to them from the 
National Association. Every member, and I believe I speak for 
all of them, recognizes and appreciates the fact that many ad- 
vantages that we now enjoy in our relations with the manufac- 
turer have been brought about through the efforts of the officers 
and members of the executive board of the National Association. 
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OG) oe Bs 
PLANTS 


FOR 


Cutting Up and Preparing Wood 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 
Yard Storage Systems and all modern 


appliances for handling pulp wood 
under all conditions. 


Complete plans and specifications. 


Swing Saws, Jump Saws, Steam Feed, 
Friction Feed, Steam Kickers, Loaders, 
Gauge Blocks. All kinds of Chain and 
Cable Conveyors, Elevators, Chip 
Screens, Splitters, Single and Parallel 
Chain Log Hauls. 


Stationary Saw Slashers 


SINGLE, DOUBLE AND MULTIPLE. 
SELF CONTAINED FEED 


These machines furnish at once the most rapid and econom- 

ical method of reducing logs to specified lengths of any 

machines in use today. Capacity practically unlimited. 
Made in sizes to meet all requirements. 





Ryther & Pringle Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 
SPECIALTY : 


WOOD ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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During the first years of our existence it seemed quite a hard 
matter to get the executive committee together, and then the at- 
tendance was small. Now the executive committee meets promptly 
within twenty-four hours on the call of the chairman, and it is 
unusual for any member to be absent. 

Up to the present time the association has never tried to regu- 
late prices in any way whatever, but has sought to promote good 
fellowship and pleasant social relations among its members. In this 
we believe we have succeeded beyond even our first hopes, 

Early in our organization the members of our association adopted 
the agreement of 2 cents per pound additional for broken reams in 
all grades of writing papers and every member has lived up to that 
agreement, regarding it not only as an obligation and as a rule of 
the association, but as a just necessity. 

The members of our association have been confidential with each 
other in regard to credits, and by cheerful exchange of “ledger 
facts” have saved each other many times the cost of their member- 
ship. 
knowldge of credit conditions and have all profited thereby. 

The paramount question with the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, we believe, is that of protection to the jobber on the part of 
the manufacturer. We 
believe if the manufacturer sells his product to the consumer direct, 
or through the hands of a broker, who is satisfied with a smalt 
commission, the jobber is eliminated entirely. 


They have availed themselves frequently of the secretary's 


We are all of one mind upon that point. 


If such practice is 
pursued by one mill it naturally follows that competitive manufac- 
turers are forced to the same action. We can congratulate our- 
selves that at the present time a majority of the mills refrain from 
selling direct to the consumers, except possibly in certain cases, and 
then at an advanced price. Our association is of the opinion that 
the differential granted by the book paper mills at our summer 
meeting is working satisfactorily to both manufacturer and jobber. 
There are, however, some branches of our trade where contrary 
conditions prevail. We wish to refer particularly to blotting paper. 
There are very few very large orders for blotting papers taken by 
either the manufacturer or the jobber, and it would seem to us that 
from this very fact the business could be handled by the jobbing 


trade to better advantage to the manufacturer than if solicited and 


handled direct. There is hardly a city in the country, outside of 


New York, and possibly Chicago, where enough blotting paper is 
sold to pay the manufacturer to keep a sole representative on the 


ground looking for business. In the other cities the orders are 


more often for ten sheets than for a ream, and more often for a 
ream than for ten. 
a ton. 


Very seldom is any order taken for more than 


The large orders are noticeable by their infrequency, and we 
think it only just to our trade that when there is an opportu- 
nity for taking a large order, which possibly would occur not 
oftener than two or three times a year, the manufacturer should 
protect the jobber who has handled his small business up to that 
time by allowing a differential that would secure him the business. 

Under the present conditions the local jobber carries a stock; he 
fills the daily wants at certainly no great profit, and when a large 
order comes along the mill steps in and cuts him out by quoting 
the man who buys one order a year exactly the same price that 
they had the jobber. 


The remedy for this condition would be for this association to 


bring about a conference with the manufacturers of blotting paper 
(and there are not great number of them) and obtain from them a 
differential on large consumers’ orders of at least one-half cent a 
pound. 


We cannot speak for all, but we know of one mill who would 
gladly enter into this agreement, and we trust that the National 
Association will take steps to bring this action about. 

We are most heartily in favor of the movement started at the 
summer meeting in regard to the Government of the United 
States printing envelopes “free of charge.” 


A very large percentage of the customers of the white paper deal- 
ers are printers, and anything that affects the country printer finan- 
cially affects them. 

By careful comparisons among our members who sell envelopes 
we find that their sales to the country printer have decreased in- 
stead of increased, and in seeking for the reason for this we are 
constrained to believe, from all the information we can obtain, that 
it is due entirely to the United States Post Office Department’s per- 
nicious activity in advertising broadcast that “they will furnish 
stamped envelopes in quantities of fifty and upward with the pur- 
chaser’s name and address printed free of charge.” 
read or 


If one will 
e of their circulars, which is printed and sent out at the 
expense of the Government, he will find some of the following 
arguments which they use to sell envelopes: “Our envelopes do not 
stick together”; “if you spoil one of our envelopes they are re- 
deemed at the post office at full stamp value”; “no stamps to drop 
off in the mail, no lost letters, as your name and address in the 
corner insures your mail being returned to you”; “if you give us 
an order for 500 envelopes, regular business size, either white or 
amber, No. 1 quality, which, translated, means 60 pound No. 1 rag. 
our price for the envelopes is 62 cents for 500, and we print your 
name and address on free of charge.” 


Pretty hard competition, gentlemen. Is there any printer in the 


United States who can compete against it? Is there any paper 
dealer in the United States who can sell 60 pound No. 1 rag (500 
of them) for 62 cents, and deliver them to any city or town in the 
United States free of charge, to say nothing of printing them free? 

Here is another trade getting clause in their circular: “Orders 
are customarily filled in ten days, but if marked ‘expedite’ order will 
be filled in five days to cities in Eastern, Central 
States.’ 


and Southern 


We all know that there is a large Post Office deficit every year, 
but in our innocence we cannot see why the paper dealers and 
printers should be called upon especially and particularly to help 
make this. 


The matter evolves itself into the fact that every dealer in en- 
velopes in the United States is in direct competition with the Post 
Office Department, and it is competition that they cannot compete 
against. And while our members, and we believe members of this 
association, are endowed with the average amount of intelligence, 
we cannot reason out why the Government of the United States 
should engage in the selling of envelopes, and as an inducement for 
the sale, print them free, any more than they should engage in the 
selling of any other commodity, and we trust that the movement 
started at the summer meeting will be carried on and that our 
secretary be directed to use every means in his power and give the 
matter all the publicity that he can, so that sooner or later, and we 
hope sooner, some one of our statesmen who are accountable for 
some of our laws will introduce a bill in Congress that will pro- 
hibit the Post Office Department, or any other department of the 
Government, from printing envelopes, as their advertisement states, 
“free of charge,” and if such bill should be introduced we trust that 
our secretary will see to it that every printer in the United States 
writes to his Congressman or Senator to support that bill with all 
his heart and soul. 

The trade conditions in 1908 you are all pretty familiar with. We 
presume our experience is practically the experience of all the 
members of our National Association. 

Early in the year when we had the goods we couldn't sell them at 
a profit; in fact; we could buy them a great deal cheaper than they 
had cost us, and if we sold them we had to sell them at less than 
cost. Later on, when we could get orders at a profit, we would 
take the orders and then find ourselves 
couldn’t get the goods to fill them with. 

However, we 


“up against it”; we 
were all optimistic in Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Hagerstown and Norfolk, and we are looking forward 
to 1909 to compensate us for all the ills of 1908. With William H. 
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VERA ROSIN SIZE 


plays an important role in 
the making of a good paper. 


WRITE US FOR FACTS 


OUR NEW FACTORY AT NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Western Headquarters : Eastern Branch: 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. STONEHAM, MASS. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM BOTH FACTORIES 
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Taft in the White House diffusing that pleasant smile “that don’t 
come off,” which has and will instill into the business world the 
confidence that they can go ahead, obey the laws and do business 
without being interfered with by erratic and radical propositions, 
we cannot help but think that the coming four years will make life 
worth living, even if you are in the paper business. 


Report of Philadelphia Association. 

The report of the Philadelphia Paper Dealers’ Association, 
written by C. B. E. Holten, follows: 

Tue NATIONAL Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STtaTES—GENTLEMEN: During the past year our association has 
added to its membership three new members and has lost three by 
resignation. This leaves us a membership of seventeen. Our 
association has held several meetings during the year and the 
large attendance at these meetings leads us to believe that the 
work being done by the association is appreciated by its members. 

Frequent meetings have had the effect of bringing our members 
closely together, and we find they have a better feeling one toward 
the other than existed one year ago. There are still quite a num- 
ber of jobbers in our city who do not belong to the association, 
and while they appreciate the benefits to be derived locally 
through membership in the association, they seem unanimous in 
their opinion that the national body does not show any results 
that are of a particular benefit to them. I refer to those jobbers 
who deal exclusively in wrapping papers, and when we consider 
that four of the seventeen members in our association do not 
handle book, news or flats, but devote their attention to wrap- 
ping papers only; and there is a very strong feeling among these 
members that the national body in all its workings has neglected 
in a sense this particular line of the business. 

I think some action should be taken at this time by the national 
association relative to the correction of abuses that may exist in 
the wrapping paper line. 

Tue PResIpENT—That completes the reports from the constituent 
bodies, and brings us to the unfinished business. I think there is 
the tare on twine, which Mr. Forsythe has in charge. That comes 
up now as unfinished business. 

The Loss by Tare on Twines. 

Mr. ForsytHE—Mr. President and gentlemen, regarding the loss 
by tare on twine, I suppose I am the father of this little bill which 
was introduced here, and consequently I must do what I can to 
push it along. The trouble is that the twine manufacturers have no 
organization, so that we cannot deal with a concentrated body. 
Strange as it may seem, each one of the twine manufacturers thinks 
he is a law unto himself, that what he does is just right, and he 
will not do anything to stand in with the other fellow. I do not 
know how many of you gentlemen are interested in the sale of 
twine. I think that Boston is more interested in the handling of 
twine than any other city, judging from what I have heard, and 
perhaps this is a subject on which we can get a little more recog- 
nition for the manila men; as it seems to be the sentiment that this 
organization has not had much to do with the manila men, I wish 
to say right here, for the manila men, that I do not think we have 
been self assertive enough. We ought to come out and do more 
talking about what we want done, and thereby force more legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the manila dealers. It seems to me that we 
cannot do much with this matter. We have had reports through 
the secretary on nearly all of the large manufacturers of twine, and 
each one has his own ideas. It is a very small margin that wish 
to allow full tare on packages. I made note of some little things 
here that bear on the subject. In the different ways of preparing 
wrapping twine to be shipped by mail we find that the Ludlow 
Company ship their wrapping twine in burlap bales, weighing on 
an average 7 pounds, and allowing 4 pounds tare. As has been 
said before, the customers object; they are getting more and more 
particular, and they object to paying for twine which they do not 
receive. In some cases they will let it go through, but of late 


there has been a great deal of trouble. We have been personally 





accused of being dishonest in our dealings, and have been threat- 
ened by one small concern, who claimed an allowance of 2 pounds 
on twine because it was not allowed to him. Now the Ludlow 
Company, on their jute wrapping twines, charge 8% or 9 cents per 
pound, and that price will make the cost of the bag in that par- 
ticular case 27 cents. Then they use the same bag or same con- 
tainer, whatever it may be, on the higher grades of twines, making 
the cost of that container from 37% to 53 cents a package. 

One of the largest manufacturers suggested that, they charge for 
twine and charge extra for the package. Well, it seems to some 
of us that that would open up a pretty bad line of competition. 
So that, in considering the matter, it does not seem as if we 
could do much except keep pegging away at this time. We can't 
deal with an organized body of manufacturers, and it seems to us 
that the thing to do is for this association to reaffirm the vote 
which was originally passed, which, I think, you are all familiar 
with, and ask the corresponding secretary to keep in communica- 
tion with the manufacturers, and also ask for the co-operation on 
the part of the constituent bodies here. I think the New York 
Association will help us as much as anyone. There are a great 
many of the manufacturers that have offices in New York, and I 
think a little more co-operation on the part of the New York 
Association, even though they don’t handle twine—the general 
subject is going all the way through—perhaps we can help you in 
some way on your line of papers, if we can get your co-operation 
on these things. A great many of the New England men, in Boston 
and other places, are very largely interested in this question, and 
we do not think the compromise, as I have stated, of charging ex- 
tra for the package will go. What we want to do is to have the 
price made per pound on the twine; let them charge for it, and 
allow full tare for the package, because you can easily see that 
they make a lot of extra money. They figure to do that. Why not 
let them make that money in the price per pound on the twine? 
Then everything would be free and above board. 

There is another little matter bearing on this, and that is that 
two of the larger companies approach the consumers—the Linen 
Thread Company, for example, and also the American Manufac- 
turing Company. They ignore the jobbers almost entirely. They 
have taken away a large and valuable trade. In my own particu- 
lar case they shipped some goods direct to the mill, and then im- 
mediately sent their representative there to secure that order, and 
secured it. That is a new question, which I think has not been 
brought in, but it comes up with the rest of it. The thing for 
us to do is to reaffirm this matter and keep the status of the 
dealer before the manufacturers. If we do that on twines, and 
if the constitutent bodies will bear the subject in mind and help 
us all they can, I think that is about all we can do. (Applause.) 

Tue PresipENT—Mr. Carter, | think you are posted on this 
question. 

Mr. Carter Talks on the Postage Question. 

Mr. J. R. Carter—I wish to say a word in regard to the post- 
age question. The most important thing to the paper organization 
would be the consolidation of third and fourth class mail matter. 
A committee was appointed, of which I believe I was chairman, 
and Mr. Forsythe, and Mr. Cook, of Boston, to prepare a report 
and offer resolutions here for the consideration of the national 
organization. That would have been done, except for the fact 
that I visited Washington some two weeks ago and had a talk 
there with the Congressman from our district in regard to the 
matter. His advicé was that it would hardly be worth while to 
pass resolutions now, because we may be pretty sure of a short 
term of Congress this time, so that there would be nothing done 
on postal matters. What we would suggets to this body would 
be that every individual here in the meantime before the next ses- 
sion of Congress should urge upon his Congressman the advisa- 
bility and necessity of consolidating third and fourth class postage. 
As you all know, the third class matter is a cent an ounce. On 
anything in the way of circulars, of which, of course, our trade 
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Androscogzin Pulp and Paper Co......So. Windham, Me. 
Beveridge Paper Co ...I Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boehm & Rauch ep ees oa Monroe, Mich. 
srownville Paper Co..................Brownville, N. Y. 
Constantine Paper Co........ Constantine, Mich. 
Cmcanpo: Coated Board Go... 55... i0.6. 664 Chicago, Ill. 
De Grasse Paper Co Pyrites, N. Y. 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co.......Detroit, Mich. 
Falls Manufacturing Co ..Oconto Falls, Wis. 
Franklin Board and Paper Co.... Franklin, Ohio. 
Gardner Paper Co., The Colin.. .... Middletown, Ohio. 
Georgia M’f'g and Public Serv. Co........Marietta, Ga. 
Hartford City Paper Co .. Hartford City, Ind 
Hartje Bros. Paper Co .. Steubenville, Ohio. 
Haverhill Box Board .........Haverhill, Mass. 
James Leo Box Board Co.... .....Jersey City, N. J 
Lockport Paper Co .Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ohio Box Board Co Rittman, Ohio 


Niles. Board aug Paper Go... 2.03.02 occacss Niles, Mich. 


We are pleased to refer you to any of them. 

No. of 

Pumps 

1 Ohio Paper ....Miamisburg, Ohio. 

2 Orono Pulp and Paper Co Bangor, Me. 

1 New Haven Pulp and Paper Co...... New Haven, Conn. 
POGere SO 5. lores idan ic sd awn ge neues Latrobe, Pa. 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co......Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 
Sewall Island Paper Co Watertown, N. Y. 
ino: wisaeme Taser Go. ic scs os osaewias Menasha, Wis. 

o Standard Paper Co Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Schroon River Paper Co Warrensburg, N. Y. 
Snider Bros. Paper Co Dayton, Ohio, 
Traders Paper Board Co Bogota, N. J. 
Tonawanda Board and Paper Co....Tonawanda, N. Y. 
RACHarGnOn “Paper Gob. 6 cies os cc eiien ds Lockland, Ohio. 
Rockford Paper Box Board Co Rockford, Ill. 
Reynolds & Boyle Co Jersey City, N. J. 
United Box Board and Paper Co..........Wabash, Ind. 
United Box Board and Paper Co.......Wilmington, IIl. 
Xenia Board and Paper Co.................Xenta, Ohio. 
York Felt and Paper Co York, Pa. 
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send out a great number, we have to pay at the rate of a cent an 
ounce. In any other trade, sending out a circular to advertise 
their goods just the same, they pay only at the rate of 1 cent for 
2 ounces. To show the absurdity, for instance, of this, let us 
suppose that a stove manufacturer wants to advertise his stoves 
The form of advertisement that he naturally takes is to send out 
a circular giving cuts of his stove. If he wants to send out 
100,000 circulars it would cost him only a cent for 2 ounces, 
which would make $500 for his postage. If we send out an ad- 
yertisement of our goods, which is doing just the same thing, ad- 
yertising our goods instead of stoves, we print on our circulars 
that “This is a sample of 24 Old Berkshire Folio,” or whatever 
it may be—we use the identical sheet that he does in advertising 
his stoves—we have the privilege of paying $1,000 for exactly the 
same service. There is no difference except a few lines of print- 
ing, and yet we pay $1,000. Compare the absurdity still further. 
Supposing that the same printer is printing some circulars for us, 
sending out samples of paper, and is printing the circulars for the 
stove man and by a blunder he should put on that stove circular, 
on the bottom, “This is printed on 24 Old Berkshire Folio,” his 
blunder would cost the stove man $500, because that is sending out 
paper and he pays the double rate. 

Two years ago I think it was, as a delegate to the National Board 
of Trade at Washington, | fought on the floor in the discussion for 
this consolidation of third and fourth class. It was defeated 
there in that body only by a small vote, and after the meeting was 
over several who voted against it came to me and said they 
believed in it, only they were against the parcels post, and they 
thought that would furnish an entering wedge. In consequence 
I would make the suggestion that if the third and fourth classes 
are consolidated it should apply only to articles weighing a pound 
or less. That will take in everything in the way of samples, and 
it will answer that question of the opposition of being an entering 
wedge for the parcels post. It seems to me if we could interest 
our Congressmen throughout the country it is something we can 
easily get, and it would be of interest not only to our organization 
but it would apply to all lines of business where they send small 
sized samples through the mail. 
for all, or most of us, 


It certainly would be an advantage 
and while | do not advocate it as a busi- 
ness measure to our advantage selfishly, I think it would be a 
benefit to all, and I believe in our case it would save us certainly 
$2,500 a year. The Government would not lose, because we 
would probably send out an increased number of samples, and at 
the same time produce more revenue for the Government by way 
of first class mail, which would come in response. While I do 
not know, Mr. President, that any vote is necessary on it, yet I 
think perhaps it might be well to express the opinion of the 
meeting, and I would therefore offer this resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that there should 
be a consolidation of third and fourth class postal matter, and, if 
it seems wise, to limit it to one pound, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Congressman and Senator in Washington 
asking him to favor the matter. and that each member do some 
missionary work in his own locality so that the Congressmen and 
Senators will be well posted upon and understand the subject, 
and that we have made the limitation one pound, ‘so that it will 
not come in conflict with the question of the parcels post. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Stitwett—Would it not be a good idea to have Mr. Carter 
embody what he wants in a circular and have it sent out with 
Ridgway’s paper, so that each and every member would know 
what is wanted ? 

Mr. Carter—I shall be very glad to do that, and if that is the 
idea I will send such a circular to Mr. Ridgway. 

A very lengthy discussion of the postage question then followed. 

Mr. Kimpark—I would suggest that our secretary take this mat- 
ter up with other associations, for instance, the National Manufac- 


turers’ Association and other associations throughout the country. 
| believe we would receive a great deal of support. 

THe PresipeENt—It is now 1 o'clock, and as luncheon is ready in 
the east room of the building, we will adjourn to meet again at 2 


lock, and I trust all who are here now will report at that hour 


again. 


o'¢e 


Mr. Carter—Was that resolution passed? 

THe PresipeENt—Yes. 

Mr. Carter—I would accept, if there is no objection, Mr. Kim 
bark’s suggestion 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 2:55 p. m. 

THe PresipeEnt—The time has now arrived when we are dis- 
cussing general business. This is the opportunity that you have 
twice a year to air all the wrongs and relieve yourselves of all the 
burdens that go with the trade. The discussion so far as the presi- 
dent is concerned will be allowed to go to the limit. Mr. Linde, 
you had a resolution to propose. 

Mr. Linve.—The resolution which | desire to offer upon the 
subject of watermarks is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be and is hereby 
directed to obtain and keep a record of the watermarks in use at 
this time; that it shall be the duty of every member of this asso- 
ciation to report to him at once the names of all watermarks 
owned by him and such as he may adopt in future; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That the Writing Paper Section of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and other manufacturers 
of writing papers be invited to co-operate with this association in 
its efforts to produce an absolutely authentic and reliable record 
of watermarks, to the end that the duplication, adaptation, imita- 
tion and corruption of watermarks shall become practically im- 
possible without the knowledge of those interested; and 

“Be It Further Resolved, That the corresponding secretary shall 
send copies of such records to each paper dealer and manufacturer 
of writing papers in the United States as soon as completed and 
corrected copies thereof from time to time thereafter, at intervals 
not to exceed six months.” 

Mr. T. F. Smiru.—Do you intend to embrace in that brands or 
just simply watermarks? 


Mr. Linpe.—My resolution is simply for watermarks. There 
were several gentlemen this morning who suggested that brands 
be added. I know that 
Now, if 
each of the 200 concerns in this association have from 300 to 400 
brands it would make the thing too voluminous, I am afraid. I 
will confine my resolution to watermarks, and if someone else de- 
sires to offer a similar resolution as to brands and labels, why, that 
is his privilege. 

Mr. Mitter—I 

Mr. ForsytHe.—This is a matter in which the manila manufac- 
turers will be interested. 


I fear, however, that it would go too far. 
in our own business we have perhaps 300 or 400 brands. 


second the resolution. 


There are a number of brands of manila 
and fibre papers manufactured, and we are obliged to protect our- 
selves with brand labels and trademarks, and while I have told Mr. 
Linde that I did not wish to introduce anything which would inter- 
fere with his plans at all, yet it is a matter I would like to hear 
discussed, as to whether we could have something in the way of a 
brand introduced for manila and fibre papers. Some of us have 


several brands which have been Washington, and 


registered at 
there is State registration also. 

Mr. Merrt1AM—Would it not be possible to offer a resolution. ex- 
actly the same as Mr. Linde’s, and instead of mentioning “water- 
marks” mention “brands”? I quite agree with Mr. Forsythe that 
it is a very important matter. In that connection I would like to 
make a resolution, if Mr. Linde will allow it, almost verbatim with 


his, with the word “brands” substituted for “watermarks.” 
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Mr. CartER—Would it not be well in regard to brands to restrict 
it in some way, because I think that there are innumerable brands, 
as Mr. Linde has said. Sometimes we have odd lots which to 
identify we give a name, but there are certain brands. which all 
of us have which are standard. I think Mr. Forsythe’s point is 
well taken that there are certain brands which we use just as we 
use the watermark, and there are certain brands of manila 
paper which, of course, cannot be watermarked. Can we not in 
some way by a separate resolution limit the different brands so 
it shall apply only to those brands which a dealer has adopted for 
permanent standard production, the same as we adopt the water- 
mark? It shows we intend it to be something permanent when 
we got to the expense of having a watermark made, and I think 
the same would be well with the brands. 

I do not take the position of being antagonistic to the latter 
part of this discussion, but the resolution offered by Mr. 
Linde in my judgment is a very important one, and affects 
It seems to me that the best method of pro- 
cedure would be to dispose of that resolution as offered by Mr. 
Linde, and then I think it would be entirely in order for the manila 
end of this proposition to be brought before this meeting, and 
have that all threshed out in all its lights and shadows, and ar- 
rive at some limitation as to the extent of those named. I simply 
take this position to get the first question out of the road and 
I do not think there will be any objection to Mr. 
Linde’s resolution. I think it will have the hearty approval and 
co-operation of the members of this association. 

Mr. KastNer—May I ask just what is meant by watermark? 
Does it mean those owned by those concerns or the watermarks 
given by the manufacturers to the different dealers in different 
cities ? 


every paper dealer. 


acted upon. 


Tue CorrESPONDING SECRETARY—The resolution says “owned by 
him.” 

Mr. KastNer—Thank you. That answers my inquiry. 

Tue PrestipENT—I think perhaps we can get at this matter more 
quickly by taking a vote on Mr. Linde’s resolution, which, as it 
stands, refers to watermarks. 

Mr. CartErR—I would ask Mr. Linde if he objects to accepting 
an addition to the resolution that the secretary, in a case where 
there was, in his judgment, a modification or conflict of water- 
marks, that he should notify both parties, the party putting in the 
new watermark and the party having the old watermark which, 
in his judgment, was duplicated. I think it would be useful to do 
something of that nature. 

Mr. LinpeE—I did not think it was necessary to put that in the 
resolution. That would be in the line of the secretary's duties 
afterward. When the secretary gets his record of the water- 
marks complete then the subject will arise of what course to take 
with conflicting watermarks. I have no objection, however, Mr. 
Carter, to its being embodied in the resolution. I left it out pur- 
posely, because I thought it was a subject which would come up 
later. It will naturally take five or six months to complete the 
watermark proposition, and in the meantime we would have an- 
other meeting. 

Mr. Carter—It would be a continuous duty of the secretary; 
perhaps it would be well to have it understood in the resolution. 

Mr. Linpe—Very well, I accept the amendment. 

Tue Presipent—The only question now is on the resolution 
offered by Mr. Linde and amended by Mr. Carter. 

The resolution having been seconded, upon being put to a vote 
was unanimously carried. 

Tue Presirent—Now, I will appoint Mr. Forsythe and Mr. 
Merriam as a committee to bring in their resolution covering the 
manila brands. They have it well in mind, and you know the 
manila division feel that we are not doing anything for them, and 
we can certainly start right now and pass this resolution. 

Mr. Merriam—Will it be in order, to facilitate matters and save 
time, to use Mr. Linde’s resolution almost exactly as it is worded 





and let us vote on it as it-is there, with Mr. Forsythe’s permis- 
sion? I would suggest that we simply substitute the word “brands.” 
Regarding Mr. Carter's objection, isn’t it better to leave that as an 
individual matter? We all know what brands to protect. We may 
have names we use only temporarily, but in note papers and other 
papers which cannot be watermarked we have brands, and we can 
protect those. I think to facilitate the moving along of the busi- 
ness that would cover the whole ground, and let each individual set- 
tle that for himself as to what brands he wants to register with 
the secretary. That would apply, Mr. Forsythe, to the manila, 
would it not? 

Mr. ForsytHE—I should think so. 

Mr. MerriamM—lIf that is in order, I would make that resolu- 
tion the same resolution exactly, but with the word “brands” sub- 
stituted for the word “watermarks.” 

Mr. Burr—I forget the wording, but I would suggest that this 
brand question apply simply to paper. We have other articles be- 
sides writing papers; they have brands; this need only apply to 
papers. 

A DeLecate—Wrapping papers. 

A De_ecATtE—We have envelopes and stationery. 

Mr. Burr—Have this limit applied to paper. 

A DeLecate—Cardboards, too. 

Mr. KimparkK—Why not say brands in regular use, or something 
of that kind? 

A Devecate—Standard brands. 

Mr. KimparK—Standard brands. 

Tue PresIpENT—I see no objection to taking it very broadly. 
I think it is up to each one to send in those names that he wishes. 
I do not see any difference whether he sends in 100 or 1,000; I can- 
not see where it makes any very great difference. Mr. Merriam 
makes the same motion as Mr. Linde made, except substituting 
the word “brands” for “watermarks.” If there is nothing to be 
said on the subject, I will put it to a vote. 

The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. KrmBarK—I should like to make a suggestion. It might sim- 
plify this thing if the secretary prepared or had prepared cards for 
the purpose of sending them to each member of our association. 
He can fill out those cards, one card for each brand of the kind 
of paper, brand or watermark; one card for each. That can be 
kept in the card index system, which would save the secretary all 
that work, and it would also be a very easy matter for the jobber 
to nominate the brands or watermarks he wishes to protect. 

THE PRESIDENT—I think that is a good suggestion. 

THe CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY—Do you want to get anything 
more than the watermark or brand? 

Mr. KimparkK—And the kind. 

THE CorRESPONDING SECRETARY—Would you give the grade 
used? 

Mr. KimparK—If possible. 

Mr. Stittwett—That would be almost impossible. I do not be- 
lieve there are a dozen houses— 

Mr. Kimparn—There would be no objection if they could put 
it in. 

Mr. StittweELtt—No; but you do not require it. 

Mr. KimparK—You might. I have two instances in mind in our 
own business where we adopted a brand and a St. Louis man 
adopted one shortly afterward, and we are not quarreling over it; 
but it is a fact that it goes back to priority ordinarily when there is 
any question about it; and if we could not give the information, 
why couldn’t give it, that is all; but if we could give it, it would 
be well to have it. 

Mr. Linpe—I think it is a good suggestion to have the date at 
which the brand was adopted placed right on the card. I think, 
however, you might have to send some people a great many cards. 

Mr. KimparK—That doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Linpe—Why not take sheet paper properly ruled? 
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Mr. KimparK—Those cards can be used right in the card index; 
otherwise you have got to do that work all over again. 

DELEGATES— I hat is true. 

Tue PresipeNnt—I think that now we should give the manila 
people an opportunity to tell their grievances. They seem to feel 
that we are doing too much for the white paper and not enough 
for the manila. It came up yesterday in the executive meeting. ! 
asked a gentleman who brought it up if he had any grievance and 
he said he did not. I understand that in New York at one of 
their meetings a manila man was quite hot that nothing had been 
done, and he was appointed on the committee to report in a month 
or so, and they brought in a magnificent report that they had no 
grievances. Now, what is their grievance? I understand the ma- 
nila men want something, and I should like ta know, and I think 
the whole association would like to know, what they do want. 
Now, Mr. Holten brought it up this morning, and I should like to 
have him if he can tell us what we can do to help the manila 
proposition. 

Mr. Hotten—I presented the facts and conditions as they exist 
in Philadelphia, although I do not agree in that statement that the 
National Association is not doing anything for the manila man 
I frequently call to see jobbers whom I think would be a credit to 
our organization, and I find myself confronted with that statement: 
“While we appreciate what you are doing locally in the way of 
interchange of credit and collection of accounts, we cannot see 
where there is anything being done for the manila men.” “Well,” 
I said, “What is it you want?” Well, it is the same old reply, 
they don’t know just exactly what they want except they have a 
sort of feeling that there is something they want. Perhaps it is 
unsatisfied hunger of some kind, but to make a long story short, 
I think that at our Detroit meeting the manila men were called on 
to air any grievances and to make any suggestions, and there was 
nothing said. Two years ago at the meeting over here the jobbers 
did not seem to know what they wanted. They could not agree on 
a line of action. Now the gentlemen of our association who are 
exclusively manila men—there are representatives of two houses 
here—there is another in the building—and I think perhaps Mr. 
Wilson is in a better position to give you any ideas that he may 
have relative to what good this association can accomplish for 
that class of paper. 

THE PresipENT—Mr. Wilson, we should like to hear from you. 

Mr. Witson—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know how 
to answer that question. If I had made a remark of that kind or if 
the association had not done me any good in the manila line, and 
if the answer had come back, What do you want them to do for 
you? I wouldn't know how to answer that question. I don’t know 
what the association can do for the manila man. The only thing 
that I know that is needed in the trade is for the manila people 
to get together and do something that will invite better profits. I 
hardly think this association here can do that for us. I think that 
is a matter that depends entirely on our local proposition over 
there, and I think that is the only thing that I know of that can 
be remedied in the manila market. We ought to sell more goods, 
and sell them at a better price. I do not see how we can reach it 
here, and that is the only thing I know of that would materially 
benefit us. We have all our own brands. There is no trouble 
there; no infringement on each other’s rights that I know of. We 
have not been able to do some things in Philadelphia that the 
trade has been able to do in the finer grades; we have not been 
able to charge extra for broken reams; we have not been able 
to charge for cutting; we have not been able to dump our goods 
on the customer’s pavement. If he is up on the fourth floor we 
have to carry them up; if he is down in the basement we have to 
carry them down in the basement. The writing paper people in 
Philadelphia unfortunately get a less profit on any branch of the 
business, and they have to do a little more to get what they do get 
than what the finer trade people do, but there is nothing that I 
can suggest at all that would benefit the trade that can be done 





here by this association. It is a strictly local proposition; we want 
to get together and devise some means to sell more and get a 
better profit. 

THe Presimwent—We had a meeting of the executive committee 
yesterday with a committee of the manila and fibre branch of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. I think Mr. Leslie can 
tell us how that committee felt. He was present, and they rep- 
resented the manufacturers, and I will ask to have him speak on it. 

Mr. Lestre—Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I can make any 
suggestion of any interest with regard to that meeting. Perhaps 
I might say something on the general subject, because I am a ma- 
nila man, as well as a white paper man, as we all are in the 
Northwest, practically. The question is continually raised by the 
exclusive wrapping paper man as to what benefit the association 
is to him. In the Northwest there is no question ever raised as to 
the benefit of the local association to the manila man. 

Now, I want to say, that if we were organized, and if these 
manila men would turn out and attend their local meetings and 
then get up an interest in the National Association, and these 
manufacturers know that this organization existed, so far as the 
manila men are concerned, they would perhaps consult us a little 
bit before they did, and if they did not consult us we could raise 
considerable noise if we did not do anything else, to try to have 
it recalled. Now the result is in our territory, you go 200 or 300 
miles from Indianapolis, and you find one of these little whole- 
sale grocery houses, where he used to buy a ton of paper from us, 
a couple of tons of paper, writing paper and envelopes, perhaps 
wanted us to ship it direct to his customers in the territory; by 
excessive buying, perhaps putting in a six months’ stock, he man- 
aged to buy a carload of paper, and his rate was 20 cents and 
our rate 6; his paper cost him the same at that point as ours did 
in Minneapolis. The result was where they were 75 or 100 miles 
west of the territory, he could undersell us on any paper he shows. 

If the manila men have any grievances I should like to know it, 
but the first thing they must do, to do anything in the way of 
correcting abuses, is to organize. That is the trouble with manila 
men; they do not organize. 

Mr. LestieE—I think the thing for these men to do is for a good, 
first class manila man, who is interested in the subject in the local 
association, to handle the work among the members, and point 
out these abuses. 

Then there is the question of terms and the question of deduc- 
tions for short weight and all that sort of thing, and the question 
of getting wet paper that dries out before you have been able to 
move it. There is lots of work, gentlemen, for you to take up. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. Carter—I wish to say a word on the same lines as Mr. 
Leslie. It seems to me we do not realize enough that we need 
organization to accomplish things. Take the standing army; they 
are doing no particular work at the present time, but they are 
ready for any emergency that may arise. I have always believed 
in trade organization. I have always dutifully attended all the 
meetings I could, simply to keep the organization alive, so that 
it would be ready when the time came when we wanted to accom- 
plish something and do it quickly. I think the manila men should 
consider that our organization exists to cure their abuses just as 
much as abuses in the white paper line. At Gettysburg the army 
operated in the State of Pennsylvania, but at the same time just 
as much was being done in Massachusets and New York. The 
national organization is to correct abuses anywhere they are found, 
and I think Mr. Leslie is right in saying that the manila men have 
grievances. The manila men should come here. It is their or- 
ganization just as much as it is ours. The national organization, 
however, cannot do anything until the abuses are brought to its 
attention, for its officers to attend to it, or for us to take action 
upon it here. If the manila men are not looked after it seems to 
me it is their fault. It is our duty, and I think every one here 
would give attention to a manila man’s grievances as much as he 
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would to the white. We are a standing army, to act for every one 
of our members, to correct whatever abuses we can, and I trust 
the manila men will take that view of it. 


Mr. Burr.—I believe Mr. Leslie wants to report somewhat in 
regard to the result of the conference which the committees had 
yesterday afternoon. There were some things that were said which 
impressed me, and I think they ought to come before us. 

Mr. ForsytHE—1 think the trouble with the manila people has 
been that we have not been assertive enough; that that was the 
difference between the “manila” man and the “white” man. There 
are a great many things in which we differ; we are not doing busi- 
ness under the same conditions in any way, and I think that this 
association should have a sort of* manila division or representa- 
tion on the executive committee of some sort. I think this dis- 
cussion is first rate, and will have some benefit. Personally, | 
think the only thing that can be done to help the manila man is 
to have the white men abolish their manila departments. 

Mr. Lese1re—I do not like to have this color line drawn here. 
I think there are plenty of good manila men that are good “white” 
men. 

Tue PresipENT—It would seem that the great difficulty with the 
manila men is that so far they have been too modest; but I dis- 
cover now, within the hour, that they are more assertive. 

THe PreEsIDENT—The meeting is now open for the discussion of 
all subjects. 

Mr. Peck—In Mr. Andrews’ paper this morning the Govern- 
ment selling envelopes was touched upon. I think that is a matter 
which we jobbers did not give the attention to that we should. 
We all recognize that it is wrong to have the Government selling 
printed envelopes at the prices they do, thus diverting that trade 
from our local printers, particularly where they encourage this 
business by seHing 500 printed envelopes for 62 cents, delivered. 
I do not know just how we should take this up; whether we should 
write to the Senators and Congressmen—possibly not. It is of 
such importance that a committee should be appointed, as a sug- 
gestion, to look into the matter and find a mode of procedure in 
this matter. I think that the sooner we begin the better, and I 
would like to hear suggestions of the other gentlemen present. 

Mr. LinpeE—I agree with the remarks of Mr. Peck. A while ago 
I took occasion to keep a count of the percentage of Government 
envelopes that we received in our business. I found in the sixteen 
days on which the count was kept that the number of stamped 
Government envelopes received amounted to about II per cent. 
Just think of it; of all the letters we received It per cent were in 
Government envelopes; so it appears to me that it is a subject 
which merits our attention, and that something ought to be done 
before it gets a great deal worse. 

Mr. StitLweELL—I might add to that that a number of those en- 
velopes were received from paper manufacturers. 

Mr. Carpenter—I think this matter should be taken up with the 
Congressmen. A good many of those men have been sent down 
to Washington through the influence of the country newspapers, 
who are printers as a rule, and I think if the suggestion was made 
to those newspapers they would get to work very strenuously. 
The Government even would not deliver those envelopes for us 
from some points, say, like Washington to some point in Nebraska 
for 62 cents, if we sent them by mail. There is a good deal that 
might be done in that line by posting ourselves and posting our 
customers’ newspapers, and I think they would bring a great deal 
of pressure to bear on the Congressmen. 

Mr. De Haven—When that matter was brought up at the last 
meeting we followed out that idea directly by reproducing the reso- 
lution, with comments, on a little 6x9 sheet, and sending it to our 
mailing list in the entire territory we cover. If we would all do 


that, and perhaps do it more than once, it reaches every country 


newspaper, and those country newspapers have a great deal of in- 
fluence with the individual Congressmen, and in that way if we 





create some interest among the country printers we ought to be 
able to do something. 

Mr. Lestie—I think Mr. Peck’s idea is the right one. Whether 
we accomplish anything in this matter will depend upon whether 
we urge it with a proper statement of the facts. I think it is true 
that the people of this country demand as a convenience that the 
Government supply them with stamped envelopes, and I think it 
would be a great mistake to undertake to do away with the stamped 
envelopes, printed; but there is no reason that I know of why the 
Congressmen should not see the point when you tell them that they 
are paying the railroads on a tonnage basis for carrying that stuff, 
which carriage is furnished free to the man who buys the envelopes. 
Of course, this sale of postage stamps is a different proposition; 
but this is spending money which belongs to the rest of us and let 
ting someone who wants stamped envelopes have the benefit of it. 

I would support Mr. Peck’s idea to have a committee appointed to 
consider carefully and start out right before we go to do anything. 

Mr. Peck—My idea was not to have the Government eliminate 
the stamped envelopes with the printed corner card, but it was to 
do it at a profit more in line with the prices charged by a printer. 

Mr. Lestre—Or even at cost. 

Mr. Peck—Yes; particularly in view of the large deficiency in 
the Post Office Department. Whether it would be well to take it 
up with Senators and Congressmen or find out, which we possibly 
could do this afternoon, who is the chairman of the committee of 
post offices, and take it up, all of us, unitedly, with the members 
of that committee, or we might do it both ways, with the Senators 
and Representatives on that committee. 

Mr. Carter—Mr. Overstreet, I think, is the present chairman, 
but he goes out at the end of this Congress. 

Mr. CARPENTER.—It seems to me we cannot hit that nail too 
hard. We might bring that pressure to bear on all sides if-we can: 

THE PrestipeENtT—Will somebody put this in some kind of shape, 
in the way of a motion or otherwise. 

Mr. Lestie—I move that the chairman appoint a committee to act 
on this matter. 

Mr. LinpeE—I second the motion. 

Tue PresIpeENT—A committee of how many? 

Mr. Lestre—In the chairman’s judgment. 

The motion having been duly seconded, was put and. unani- 
mously carried. 

THE Presipent—I appoint Mr. Peck, Mr. Andrews and: Mr. 
Linde. 

Mr. Peck—If I may make the suggestion, it would be that Mr. 
Andrews be made the chairman of that committee, as he is in 
Washington. 

THe PrestpeNt—The corresponding secretary will read the 
other resolution. 

The corresponding secretary read as follows: 

“Resolved, That standing committees consisting of one member 
from each constituent association be appointed to consider the in- 
terest of the jobber in the following lines: Bond, book, writing, 
blotting, ledger, wrapping papers, news, coated paper, cardboards, 
cover paper, envelopes and credits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president appoint a chairman of these com- 
mittees, and that such chairman be empowered to appoint the re- 

maining members of his committee.” 

THE PRESIDENT—This resolution was brought up in this way. 
The executive committee is endeavoring through the correspond- 
ing secretary to make ths bulletin more valuable to all of us. In 
fact, this takes the place of our meetings when we are all scat- 
tered. This is a very small apology for a newspaper for the job- 
bers of papers in this country. We are trying to make it a larger 
paper, make it a monthly messenger, but the difficulty comes in 
that it is very burdensome now to the corresponding secretary to 
edit this; he has not the material at hand; nobody furnishes copy, 
and you know there is a constant demand in a newspaper office 
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Stuff Chests Fan Dusters Variable Speed Friction Drives 


Duplex and Triplex Stuff Pumps Pin Dusters Jordan Filling 
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for copy. This standing committee is suggested with the idea that 
they shall each one take a certain line of paper, and we shall look 
to the chairman of that committee, for instance, that on bond paper, 
to supply this buletin with copy, and hold that chairman of the 
committee responsible. He can have just as many on his: staff as 
he sees fit, and in each bulletin there will be represented the manila 
paper and all these other different interests, and the chairman will 
wait around and get this information and this copy, and we hope 
we will be able to make quite a newspaper out of this little bulletin, 
and everybody that has fluent ideas and ready ideas is expected 
to furnish material for this bulletin. It has even been thought it 
would be proper to have a department for grievances, and also on 
the question of prices and such things as that in the different sec- 
tions of the country; in other words, to make this paper so valuable 
that instead of throwing it away after glancing at it, you will be 
anticipating its coming; and the only way we can do it is to have 
the members furnish the copy, and that is the idea for the standing 
committees, as provided in this resolution. If we could have a 
nice eight page paper I think everybody would read it, particularly 
if all the different lines of paper were covered and all the bright 
ideas from all sections of this country were published—it would 
be like meeting and talking with each other. 

Mr. Lestie—Have a committee on credits added to that, as 

suggested by Mr. Smith, who read the paper this morning—a uni- 
form line of credits all over the country—the suggestions of some 
one who has a bright idea on a system; for instance, a charge sys- 
tem; some one who has found something that will be useful, and 
some forms, perhaps, showing the way some house has of charging 
city sales and country sales? If you will talk with all of these men 
you will find that they are all doing it differently. 
Tue Presipent—I should think it should also have a query de- 
partment. Somebody in one section wants to know how a certain 
thing is done in another. He can either let the chairman know 
what he wants, or write to Mr. Ridgway, and we can have a column 
for questions and answers for that kind. I think we would get a 
lot of valuable information and readable stuff in such a paper. If 
there is no objection we will add Mr. Leslie’s suggestion to this 
resolution. Is there any further discussion on this subject? 

Mr. Burr—I would make the suggestion that in the first issue 
of that paper the corresponding secretary incorporate a correct list, 
up to date, of all of the members of this National Association, and 
their addresses, also a list of all the committees as will be formed 
or appointed, and their addresses, so we may have separate from 
the regular bulletin full information in 
of this association. 


regard to the organization 


Tue PresipeENtT—That will be done, Mr. Burr. If there is no 
further discussion we will take a vote on the resolution as amended. 

The question being put, was unanimously carried. 

Mr. T. F. Smitu.—I just want to bring out a little more elabo- 
rately one particular feature of this bulletin which strikes me as 
being nearly the essence of the whole thing. Mr. Ridgway men- 
tioned in his report a feature which perhaps was not thoroughly 
understood, and that is the fact that if there was correspondence, 
we will call it, between the mill and the customer—in other words, 
if a customer should report that a certain mill was selling direct 
to the trade—should report that to Mr. Ridgway, he in turn will 
take it up with the individual mill,,and when he receives the com- 
munication from the mill, publish that in the bulletin. It has been 
the general understanding that the publication of that correspond- 
ence in the bulletin was all that was to be done. On the contrary. 
anyone buying from that mill, it matters not in what section of 
the courtry you are, you may sit down and write that mill re- 
questing them to refrain thereafter from selling direct. It does 
not make any difference if the complaint comes from New York and 
you are from the West, if you buy from that mill you should sit 
down immediately and write them a friendly letter requesting them 
not to sell direct. In that way, by the combined effort of all of us, 
they will see at once that we are working for each other, and 
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while we canrot control prices and cannot say to them what they 
shall do or shall not do, it will be apparent to them that we are 
in strict harmony, and I think it will have more effect than any 
thing we can do. I would like to see everyone at once write a 
private friendly letter to every mill of that kind—don’t wait until 
next week or the week after; sit right down and write at once. 
I think the result from that will be very beneficial. 

Mr. Stitwett—I should like to ask if you consider a mill sell- 
ing through a broker to a consumer to be selling direct? 

Mr. T. F. 

Mr. A. H. SmitH—Before we give the secretary any more work 
to do I want to introduce a resolution. 


SmitH—I would, sir, most assuredly 


Before I read the resolu- 
tion I want to say something in regard to insurance. There is no 
reason in my mind why there should be such a variation in in- 
surance rates, in risks such as we have, in paper dealers’ risks, 
and the reason there is that variation is because the boards of 
underwriters and insurance companies have no statistics in hand; 
they are not posted on what the real risks would be. You would 
be surprised to learn that, but we found it is true from conversa- 
tion with the secretary of the Board of Underwriters in Pittsburgh, 
which fixes the rates there, and they are fixed in other cities 
by the Board of Underwriters, usually by the secretary; this 
secretary had no data as to the real risk of paper houses. He 
had a sort of indefinite idea that paper would burn, and ‘that 
the water loss was heavy, and guessed at what rate we ought to 
pay. I asked if there were any such statistics in existence, and 
he said that each insurance company had its own statistics; that 
they had their own statistician, and that there is a close corpora- 
tion; they do not communicate these statistics to one another or the 
Board of Underwriters. I think if we could gather this data and 
have it to present to the boards of underwriters and the insurance 
companies it would result in the lowering of our rates in 
cases. I know one dealer that stock and 
another one pays $2. The only difference between them is that 
one is ina fireproof sprinklered building and the other is in a build- 
ing almost as good, but with no sprinkler, and in other respects 
there is very little variation in the risks. On my own 


many 


pays 15 cents on his 


stock the 
hoard raises $1.39, and there is no reason why it should be so 
high as that. The other risks that I know of are only 5 or Io 
cents higher where the risk is two or three times as great, and I 
believe that without a deal of work on the part of our 
secretary he could gather this data together, and so I move the 
following resolution: 


great 


Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be instructed to se- 
cure data concerning the amount of insurance carried by the pa- 
per dealers in the United States during the past ten years, the 
rates of same, the amount of premiums paid and the losses sus- 
tained and losses paid, 

“Having obtained this data he is requested to compile it in suit- 
able form and mail copies of same to each of the members of this 
association, the fire insurance companies of the United States, and 
the secretaries of the boards of underwriters in the various cities 
wherever paper dealers are located.” 

Now if the.members of this association and other dealers who 
are rot members of the association will do their part it will not 
mean a great amount of work for the secretary. For instance— 
this is merely a suggestion—a blank such as this might be printed 
and sent to each paper dealer in the United States: 

“How much insurance do you carry on your stock of merchan 
dise or warehouse, giving the amount separately?” That is, if they 
have insurance on their own building or on their stock. 

“If you own your own building give the board rates on both 
building and stock.” What we are after is the board rates, be- 
cause if a person has insurance outside of the board it is usually 
based on the board rates. 

“What fire losses have you sustained since January 1, 1899, in 
your regular place of business? 


“What losses by fire from merchandise in storage warehouses?” 
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WE MAKE ..... 


Beating and Washing Engines; Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Jordan 
Engines; Stuff Pumps, Duplex and Triplex, fitted with 
the Dillon Patent Valve Seating; Wet Machines; Stuff 
Chests, Horizontal and Vertical; Single and Double 
Paper Gutters; Backstands; Dillon Patent Calender 
Doctors and Feeds; Jordan Filling; Roll Bars, Bed 
Plates and Gutter Knives. 
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THE PAPER LABORATORIES OF 
THE BADISCHE 


1, oe is this markeu peculia:ity of the Coal Tar Industry: the products produced in many 
cases displaced, always advantageously and economically, the dyes used for centuries, and from 
the very nature of things the Badische had therefore to acquire (1) knowledge as to the art of pro- 
duction, and (2) the art of application in all consuming industries (wool, cotton, silk, paper, leather, 
lakes, colors, etc.). The result of 40 years’ development is that the Badische now employs 217 
manufacturing and research chemists and 142 civil engineers. 
The paper laboratories are the best equipped in this line in the world. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking in this one Department may be gathered from the following statement : 


Chemists and Paper Experts, - - - - - 10 
Practical Paper Makers, - - - - - 5 
Working Men Employed in the Paper Laboratories, - 
Paper Machines, - - - - - - - - 
Beaters, - - - - - - - - - - 
Calenders and other Paper Finishing Machines, - . - 
Small Mixing Machines for making dyeings in a laboratory way, 


The purpose of these laboratories is: 
(a) Working out of recipes for coloring papers in any shade desired. 
Giving assistance to Paper Mills through practical Paper Makers and Experts, in working out 
new formule, new shades, new effects, etc., at the mills in a practical way. 
(c) . Working out the most suitable compositions of paper stocks for various purposes. 
(d) Working out recipes for bleaching and otherwise improving paper stocks. 
Giving full information and particulars as to putting up of the best machinery suitable for 
special requirements. 
(f) Working out the most suitable coloring matters for special requirements, such as fastness to 
light, heat, water, steaming, alkali, acid, etc. 


This service is at the disposal of every Paper Maker in the United States 


PAPER MACHINE FOR TRIAL PURPOSES INSTALLED AT THE PAPER LABORATORY OF THE 
BADISCHE ANILIN AND SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN. GERMANY. - 


BADISCHE COMPANY, 128 Duane St. New York 


Branches: BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL 
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That is to separate. It doesn’t make any difference what loss the 
man has in outside storage warehouses; what we want to get at is 
the loss sustained in his own warehouse. I want to say that in 
this connection the firm of which I am a member has sustained in 
the last twenty-five years three losses, every one of them in an 
outside storage warehouse. According to the insurance statistics 
that is their loss, whereas it should not apply in the statistics, be- 
cause what we are after is the rate which they have to pay on their 
stock in their own building or the building they rent. 

“How much insurance did you collect on such losses? 

“If not in business ten vears ago, give date of commencing 
business. 

“Give estimate of the amount of premiums paid for insurance 
since January 1, 1899. 

“State whether or not you paid board rates of insurance. 

“If not insured by any board company state what portion of 
your insurance is.carried by them. 
" “Give construction of building occupied. 


“Are you satisfied with your present insurance rate?” 

My idea is that the risk is very much less among paper dealers. 
paper dealers who handle wrapping papers or per pound goods, as 
separate and distinct from paper stock dealers or stationery houses. 
I think the risk is very much less than is ordinarily supposed by 
insurance companies, and as proof of that I will cite you statistics 
printed in THe Paper TrApe JourNAL this year and last year. 
Last year they give the total losses on paper in the United States 
in 1907, including in that some box factories and butter dish com- 
panies and paper stock dealers. There are only four comparatively 
small losses of strictly paper dealers. In 1908, the statistics were 
published in January, 1909, which I presume are reasonably cor- 
rect, do not show a single paper dealer. There is a loss of ten or 
twelve, among which were the Monarch Book Company, the General 
Roofing Company, the General Watertown Paper Stock Company. 
etc., and no paper dealers among the number. 

Mr. CarPENTER—I second the motion. 

The motion was then duly carried. 

THe PresipENt—Is there any other business? Mr. Kimbark, 
have you anything on your mind? 

Mr. Kimpark—I would like to call attention to one feature of 
the book paper committee in the resolution we put up to them, that 
all mills should send specifications of net and gross weights on all 
shipments. I think that ought to come before this meeting, and I 
believe we ought to adopt that resolution; and also in writing 
papers, I think we should have specified the gross and net weights. 
I think it will make them all more careful about weights that should 
be so, and it is valuable information for us to have, not only on 
account of freights, but on account of claims that may be made 
by our customers. Some of the mills are in the habit of furnish- 
ing those specifications, but only a small proportion. We are en- 
titled to it, and I believe that we should ask for it. The book paper 
committee told us they could see no objection to it. I should like 
to offer a resolution that the manufacturers of writing papers, 
cover papers and book papers—possibly other lines—be requested 
to furnish a list of specifications of each shipment, showing the 
gross and net weight of the paper. They will have those figures, 
and could easily give them to us. 

Mr. Lestie—I do not know whether Mr. Kimbark would con- 
sent to a change there. I think I should like to make an amend- 
ment, to have it read that our members demand of the paper mills 
from whom they buy these grades of paper a specification showing 
the gross tare and net weight. One manufacturer said at that 
meeting yesterday that if these other fellows would not furnish us 
the information his mill would—to come and buy of them. Now 
I think it is up to us to demand it, isn’t it, Mr. Kimbark? 

Mr. Kimpark—I think you are right about that. 
Mr. Lestie—If Mr. Kimbark will consent, I would like to amend 





his motion that it is determined hereafter when we get an invoice 
from the mill we are going to have it—and we will have it. 

THe PresiweENT—Do you accept Mr. Leslie’s amendment? 

Mr. KimBarK—Yes, sir. 

The motion was then duly carried. 

THE PrESIDENT—Has any other gentleman anything he wants to 
bring up at this time? Remember we shall not meet again for a 
long time. 


The members then adjourned. 





Forestry, or conservative lumbering, is practiced on 70 per cent. 
of the forests publicly owned and on less than 1 per cent. of the 
forests privately owned. This covers the country’s forest re- 
sources as they stand today. Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
section of forests of the National Conservation Commission, in 
outlining the future has said: 

“By reasonable thrift we can produce a constant timber supply 
beyond our present need, and with it conserve the usefulness of our 
streams for irrigation, water supply, navigation and power.” 
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Baker & Shevlin Co. 


sss Sole Manufacturers 


The Centrifugal Screen 
Monarch Diaphragm Screen 
Shortt Patent Combined Chipper and Crusher 
Ramsey Grinder Valve 
C. Bach-Wiig Barking Drum 
Baker & Shevlin Worm Knotter 
Baker & Shevlin Worm Washer 
Baker & Shevlin Patent Split Winder Shaft 
Baker & Shevlin Barker Attachment 
Baker & Shevlin Blow-Off Valves 


== Also manufacturers of many other 


Machines for Pulp and Paper 
Mills 


as well as acomplete line of Bronze and White Metal 
Valves, Pipe and Fittings for Sulphite process. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y.,U.S.A. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


OR the annual banquet of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, members and their guests assembled in the 
evening in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Owing to the limitation on the sale of tickets this year 
the number present was considerably reduced, but the 
members and guests seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion with a greater fervor than ever before. 

The banquet was more exclusively a manufacturers’ affair than in 
past years, and the dealers and other allied interests were only 
sparingly represented. The arrangements were most complete this 
year, and those attending were seated at round tables, which was 
something of an innovation. There were many warm compliments 
paid to the members of the banquet committee and President Hast- 
ings and Secretary Chable because of the perfect manner in which 
the banquet was handled. The souvenir was a distinct novelty, in 
the shape of a solid silver pencil handsomely engraved after an 
Egyptian design. The menu and sherbet box were also decidedly 
artistic affairs symbolic of the Egyptian era of paper making. 
Those who attended the banquet: 
—C, G. Abernathy, Edw. M. Adams, Jos. T. Alling, J. T. Amos, 
D. M. Anderson, F. W. Anderson, R. P. Andrews, F. S. Ar- 


nold, F. J. Arlinghaus, Le Roy Armstrong, M. M. Armstrong, S. R. 
Armstrong, W. A. Armstrong, A. B. Ayerst. 


_ C. Bainbridge, R. W. Bainbridge, W. D. Ball, W. O. Ball. 
C. W. Ballard, E. G. Barratt, F. L. Barstow, N. E. Bartlett, 
C. F. Bassett, W. J. Bath, M. E. Battles, George W. Becker, C. W. 


STERLING SILVER PeNcIL—THE 


Beers, Herman Behr, G, G. Bell, W. H. Bennett, Clay Berlin, E. F. 
Bermingham, Frederick Bertuch, C. N. Bicknell, Fred A. Bill, L. 
3ittner, E. Blauvelt, L. Bleyer, B. F. Bond, A. M. Boothby, Ogden 
H. Bowers, N. J. Bowker, H. H. Bowman, Jas, E. Bradley, Charles 
Bridge, H. S. Bridgman, H. Stanley Bristol, George W. Brooks, 
Chas. A. Brown, H. J. Brown, Neill S. Brown, C. M. Bryan, Em- 
mons Bryant, L. H. Buckley, Johnithan Bulkley, Wm. Bunn, A. N. 
Burbank, Arthur M. Burr, A. A. Bush, C. E. Bush, Jas. F. Bush. 
ao C. Cabell, H. J. Caldwell, W. N. Caldwell, Chas. E. Cal- 

lender, G. E. Callender, C. W. Campbell, J. C. Campbell, Gor- 
don Cameron, Angus Cameron, Martin Cantine, Harry Caplin, 
Stephen Caplin, F. P. Carpenter, Herbert S. Carpenter, J. C. Car- 
penter, Hubert L. Carter, H. W. Carter, J. R. Carter, R. D. Car- 
ter, Charles A, Cass, W. A. Castle, Louis Chable, W. N. Chapin, 
John R. Charleton, M. E. Chatfield, J. J. Chickering, Hugh J. Chis- 
holm, G. F. Clark, H. Archer Clarke, P. H. Clifford, C. A. Clough, 
Maurice J. Cody, A. D, Coffin, H. R. Coffin, E. S. Coleman, C. W. 
Collins, Isaac Collins, Grellet Collins, H. L. Condit, John H. Cook, 
A J. Corning, Chas. F. Corning, J. W. Corwin, Chas. P. Cowles, 
David S. Cowles, Justus A. B. Cowles, Hyatt Cox, Chas. H. Coye 
Geo. E. Crafts, Chas. K. Crane, J. A. Crane, W. M. Crane, Jr.. 
Z. Marshall Crane, C. A. Crocker, W. R. Crump, D. C. Culbertson, 


S. A. Cunningham, Allan Curtis, John J. Curtis. 
—A. B. Daniels, H. A. Darnall, John A. Davis, J. N. Davis. 


D W. L. Davis, W. O. Day, W. M. Dear, C. W. Dearden, E. P. 
DeHaven, A. T. Denison, John R. DeWitt, G. G. Deysnap, Wm. B 


Dillon, John A. Dix, Chas. F. Dodd, Louis F. Dodd, C. T. Dole, 
W. T. Dole, J. Allan Donaldson, Wm. M. Donaldson, D. H. Do- 


remus, J. C. Duncan, C. A. Dunklee, C. L. Duval. 

| larson M. Eaton, Chas. E. Eaton, Y. M. Edwards, E. F. 
Eilert, H. W. Ellerson, C. T. Elliott, Ralph W. Ellis, E. W. 

Ellsworth, James Elverson, Jr., W. F. Etherington, A. W. Esleeck. 


H H. Everard, P. L. Ezekiel. 
ig R. Field, M. S. Flint, F. E. Floyd, James B. Forsyth, Al- 
fred Frank, Myer Frank, Henry Frankel, M. L, Freeman, 


Jean Freese, K. B. Fullerton. 

¢ —Chas. W. Gardner, Geo. A. Gardner, Frank Gilbert, J. W. 
Gilkey, W. C. Gillette, Fred Gilman, I. Gilman, Wm. Glasson, 

Jas. E, Gledhill, W. A. Goodwin, G. H. P. Gould, Chas. Graburn, 

W. A. Gray, George E. Greene, Wm. Gregor, F. J. Grey, Chas. H. 

Griffing, Alexander Grosset, Frank Grubb. 


—Russell Hamilton, P. K. Hamilton, W. F. Hamilton, A. H. 
Harlan, W. D. Harper, H. L. Harrington, J. W. Harris 

H. F. Harrison, Jos. W. Harper, Arthur C. Hastings, C. S. Hast- 
ings, F. E. Hastings, J. A. Hayes, V. G. Hazard, Job E. Hedges. 
Harold Helmar, H. C. Henchey, Rudolph Helwig, Rev. St. Clair 
Hester, Gustav Heubach, A. H. Hill, Geo. F. Hills, A. L. Hobson, 
Amor Hollingsworth, Roy C. Holmes, Wm. Holmes, Maurice 
Hoopes, N. R. Hopkins, A. H. Hopper, H. Horton, Lucius Howe, 


SouVENIR OF THE BANQUET. 


Wm. H. Howe, Willis Howes, W. B. Howland, Chas. F. Hubbs, 
G. A. Hubbard, Thomas Hunter, W. A. Huppuch, O. E. Hunger- 
ford, John E. Hussey, G. W. Hutchinson, R. L. Hutchinson. 


K —Frank Keeney, Frank T. Kenah, Geo. C. Kennedy, Philip 
Kiechler, J. A. Kimberly, J. A. Kimberly, Jr., Peter King. 
H. F. Kingsley, Geo. W. Knowlton, H. J. Kohler, M. L. Kratz. 


—Benj. M. Jackson, W. W. D. Jeffers, C. S. Jenks, E. A. Jones, 
N. M. Jones, A. T. Judd, W. D. Judd, S. E. Jenkins. 


—M. F. Laffan, Hans Lagerlof, A. C. Lamb, Stuart D. Lansing, 
August Laubscher, J. M. Laven, M. O. Leighton, John Leslie, 

G. S. Lewis, J. E. Linde, Fritz Lindenmeyr, David Lindsay, Jr., 
W. Allan Lindsay, Arthur D. Little, W. B. Littleton, W. B. Liver- 
more, Thomas Liversidge, James Logan, John R. Loomis, G. H. 
Lowe, A. K. Luke, Allan L. Luke, David L. Luke, Thomas Luke, 


Chester W. Lyman, F. W. Lyon, 

\\—\. C. McCloy, S. J. McCrimlisk, R. H. McCutcheon, Cas. 
/ McDowell, R. F. McElwain, Arthur McEwan, R. B. Me- 
Ewan, R. W. McEwan, Geo. M. McKee, C. R. McMillen, C. I. 
McNair, M. L. Madden, L. E. Maglathlin, J. C. Mallalieu, G. A. 
Manz, A. J. Marcuse, M. E. Marcuse, G. R. Markel, J. E. Mar- 
riner, J. S. Masterman, Geo. H. Mead, B. B. Megargee, John P. 
Melady, O. F. Melvin, Albert E. Merrall, G. Frank .Merriam, 
James Mickle, Albert M. Miller, Alvah Miller, Geo. L. Miller, 
James M. Miller, J. R. Miller, N. L. Miller, O. A. Miller, J. T. Mix. 
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COATINGS FOR PAPER A SPECIALTY 


Casein Company of America 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING 
Cor. Pine and Nassau Streets, New York City, New York 


OPERATING UNDER AND OWNERS OF THE FOLLOWING PATENTS: 


626,537 771,241 695,198 651,851 750,048 695 ,926 623,541 
684,545 779,583 713,309 664,318 525,804 709,291 670,689 778,445 730,506 
692,450 567,592 748,709 695,927 11,811 750,832 721,999 632,408 732,929 
748,708 653,237 775,919 739,657 761,374 709,003 730,505 684,509 779,527 


758,064 717,085 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


GEO. W. SISSON, President 


GEO. W. SISSON, Jr., Secretary and Manager Sales 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Vice-President and Sees 


F. T. E. SISSON, Manager Manufacture 
CHAS. H. SISSON, Manager Wood Lands 


The Racquette River Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FROM THE TREE TO THE TRADE 


SULPHITE FIBRE GROUND WOOD PULP 
HIGH GRADE MANILA 
AND FIBRE PAPERS 


POTSDAM, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 
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James N. Mohr, John K. Mohr, G. E. Montague, C. F. 
F. L. Moore, Thos. J. Moore, W. B. Moore, R. T. 
L. B. Morris, H. A. Moses, Edgar G. Murphy, E. 


Moore 





Moorhouse 






B. Murray. 


\ H. Nealley, E. H. Neeze, John Neil, Geo. E. Nelson, E. B 
D. Neuhauser, A. H. Nevins, E. T. Newton, Randolph Nex 
Paul Nolting, H. J. 


sen, J. Northcott. 














7. J. O'Connell, Wm. O’Connor, Peter J. O’Donahue, J. H. 
L Offord, Olmstead, William O'Meara, A. E. Osborn, 
C. E. Outterson, J. A. Outterson, J. W. Outterson, Oxford guest 


- Paddock, F. M. Page, A. Pagenstecher, Jr., G. 

Pagenstecher, R. Pagenstecher, Col. A. G. Paine, A. G. Paine. 
Jr. R. B. Palmer, Geo. H. Parks, M. C. Parsons, H. F. Payne, 
A. F. Peck, Geo. F. Perkins, Geo. F. Perkins, Jr., Geo. H. Perkins, 
E. M. Perry, E. A. Petrequin, R. C. Pierce, L. D. Post, F. W. 
Power, J. W. Powers, Waldo E. Pratt, Arthur L. Pratt, C. H. 
Preston. 


Geo. 





Lester 





—C. W. Rantoul, Jr.. W. J. Raybold, Chas. Redelsheimer, M. W 

Reed, C. H. Remington, C. R. Remington, John Remington, 
M. W. Renick, L. S. Reynal, Benjamin Riegel, Benjamin D. Riegel, 
George E. Riegel, John S. Riegel, E. C. Robertson, W. F. Robert- 
son, A. M. Rodgers, W. C. Rogers, F. S. Rollins, L. H. Rothschild, 
E. F. Russ, G. F. Russell, R. S. Russell, W. D. Russell. 














_s Lewis Sampson, W. H. Sandburn, Thos. H. Scallon, F. H. 
Schauffler, H. Newton Schillinger, A. C. Scrimgeour, J. L. 
Seiler, F. J. Sensenbrenner, Fred Seymour, A. E. Shattuck, Fred R. 
Shaw, G. C. Sherman, E. P. Sherry, A. B. Sherrill, D. M Shirk, 
Thos. F. Francis T. E. Sisson, Geo. W. Sisson, Jr.. 
W. C. Skinner, Reuben P. Sleicher, W. B. Sleigh, Charles Sloan 
M. B. Sloat, Austin Smith, A. H. Smith, Thomas Smith, Thomp- 
son Smith, Wellington Smith, Willard F. Smith, J. L. N. Smythe, 
W. L. Sparks, R. T. Spencer, R. W. Spencer, F. W. Spicer, W. C. 
Staley, G. M. Stearns, Walter H. Stearns, W. C. Stebbins, G. F. 
Steele, L. Steipp, E. H. Sterns, F. Stetson, L. B. Steward, J. E. 
Stonebraker, H. J. Stratton, W. A. Stuart, Walter H. Stuart 
Richard Stutz, George Sullivan, John J. Sullivan. 


Simmons, 















= B. Taggart, J. W. Taggart, H. E. Talbott, H. W. Taylor, J 
G. Taylor, F. G. Ten Broeck, James Thompson, Richard 
Thompson, States D. Tompkins, F. E. Tufts, H. K. Twitchell. 


— Underwood, S. A. Upham, Colin K. Urquhart. 


\V —J. R. Van Derlip, L. E. Van Sickle, Herman W. Vaughan, 
Chas. R. Vernon, Geo. R. Vernon, Winthrop F. Victor. 








—James W. Wadsworth, Jr., C. C. Walden, Jr., Lionel A. Wal- 

den, Tom T. Waller, George I. Walker, D. S. Walton, Clar- 
ence H. Wandel, E. G. Ward, S. B. Wardwell, J. J. Warren, T. E. 
Warren, H. E. Wasserman, F. W. Waterman, E. H. Watson, A. E. 
Waugh, Chas. G. Weeks, Forrest G. Weeks, I. H. Weldon, Chas. G. 
Wells, Franklin Weston, Chas. E. Weyaud, Morris Whalen, A. L. 
Whitaker, Henry E. Whitcomb, W. A. Whitcomb, A. H. White, 
F. S. White, James White, S. G. White, W. C. White, Francis C 
Whitehouse, Frank Whiting, M. V. Wiggins, R. A. Wight, W. S. 
Wilcox, F. P. Wilder, Chas. W. Williams, A. G. Wilson, F. W 
Wilson, J. F. Wilson, C. B. Wing, E. P. Winter, F. L. Wood, H. J 
Wood, Peter B. Worrall, A. E. Wright, E. E. Wright. 


_ C. Yates, Charles Young. 



























































Description of the Menu. 
The menu was designed to commemorate the Egyptian era of 
paper making, and was prefaced with the following extract from 
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“Munsell’s Paper and Paper Making,” 
protecting the illuminated title page: 


which is printed on the tissue 
“The first successful attempt to manufacture an article resem- 
bling modern paper, so far as we know, was made in Egypt at a 
very remote time. An aquatic plant, known to us as papyrus, hav- 
ing a soft cellular flower stem, afforded the material.” 

The motive in the title page design, which is illuminated in five 
colors and gold, is the papyrus in the conventionalized Egyptian 
form, growing out of the Egyptian representation of the waters of 
the Nile. A quaintly designed monogram is embossed on the back 


MENU 





AMERICAN PAPER AND 















PULP ASSOCIATION 
= 
f 4é 320 AnNUAL BanouET 
C J Feenvuany 4 1908 
=> 
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SA, A086 OE Barton 


GLACE, RUCHE DE wreK 


PeTITS FouRs Faults 


of a winged 


scarabeus or sacred beetle of the Egyptians. 
enclosed in a pyramidical shape, is a pen and ink 


In the 
background, 


etching portraying the natural growth of the papyrus. The let- 
tering is of quaint Egyptian style in harmony with the decoration. 

The whole menu consists of four pages and cover—title page, 
menu, toasts and list of officers. The second, third and fourth pages 
are surrounded by Egyptian characters. 

The whole menu when rolled up represents the Chaldean brick, 
showing the characters impressed in the baked clay. 

The souvenir of the dinner 


was a sterling silver pencil of 


Egyptian design in keeping with the motive of the menu. 

The menu and pencil are the creation of Malcolm & Hayes, de- 
signers, 402 Fifth avenue, New York, who are specialists in this 
line of work, and this menu is the most unique they have turned 
out this season. 
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Rice, Barton & Fales 


WORCESTER, MA 


MANUFACT 









Fourdrinier, Harper and 
AND ALL KINDS OF PA 
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HILL PATENT DIAGONAL CUTTERS 
tor Envelope Papers, equipped with. slit- 
ting Attachment and Reeling-Off Bars. 


Chilled Iron Calender Rolls, Stuff and 
Suction Pumps, Improved ‘Turbine 
Fan Pump, Screens and Screen Plates, 
McCorkindale and Columbia Patent 
Slitters, Double Edged Slitters. 


REVOLVING CUTTERS AND LA® 
BOYS for use in Mills Manufacturing 
Loft Dried Papers. 
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Machine and Iron Co. 


SSACHUSETTS 


Gylinder P aper Machines 


PER MILL MACHINERY 


Hm 


Improved Double Drum Winders, espe- 
cially adapted for making large rolls of 
News Paper. 


Our new improved Offset Reels are so 
designed as to absolutely obviate the 
possibility of any accidents. 


Copper Covered Felt Rolls a specialty. 
Old Steel Felt Rolls permanently covered 
with pure copper. 
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Bleached Soda Pulp 
Bleached Patent Opaque Pulp 


New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


Offices: 41 Park Row, New York City 








SPEECHES AT THE BANQUET 


©) RESIDENT HASTINGS opened the speech making 
part of the evening’s festivities by saying: 

Gentlemen of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, I wanted you all to be quiet so that you could 
hear plainly the ainouncement of the fact that there 
is to be no speech or attempted speech from your 

president (applause), because I want to say to you, confidentially, 
that I have been busy electioneering all day; I have been success- 
ful, and I thank my friends. (Applause.) 

This banquet, gentlemen, being the thirty-second of this associa- 
tion, it would seem as if it was the climax of all the banquets we 
have had, so far as beauty and attendance and soberness are con- 
cerned. (Laughter and applause.) 

Gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing to you the Rev. St. 
Clair Hester, who I understand knows less about this business 
than any man that the committee could find in New York, Brook- 
lyn or the Bronx. (Laughter.) 

(As the president finished, the orchestra played “America,” while 
the diners arose and sang.) 

The Rev. St. Clair Hester made a facetious speech that seemed 
to please the diners. 

PrESIDENT Hastincs—Gentlemen, when I was a boy in Roches- 
ter, Monroe County, N. Y., I was chasing the ducks. The gentle- 
man I am about to introduce to you was chasing the foxes in a 
nearby field in the next county. Since then we have broadened out 
up in the western part of the State, and we have provided the 
State of New York with one of her principal officers in the Hon. 
James W. Wadsworth, Speaker of the House. 

I take pleasure in introducing Speaker Wadsworth. 


Response of Speaker Wadsworth. 


Through the courtesy of the Governor I have the honor of serv- 
ing as a member of the State Forest Purchasing Board, which 
board is charged with the duty of purchasing land for the State in 
the Adirondack and Catskill parks. While I cannot boast that my 
experience as a member of that board has made me an expert on 
forestry matters in all their intricate and scientific phases, never- 
theless it has been the means of calling to my attention, and to 
the attention of the other members of the board, some of the 
broad problems which the State of New York is facing in the 
management of its forests and their future development. So per- 
haps a few remarks on this subject to you gentlemen, who are 
certainly deeply interested in forest preservation and the conserva- 
tion of water supply, will not be deemed out of place. 

Many years ago the State of New York started, in a small way, 
to acquire land in the Adirondack and Catskill mountain regions, 
and by means of gradual purchasing has accumulated on behalf 
of the State what today is a magnificent property, totaling in round 
numbers a million and three-quarter acres, the great bulk of which 
lies in the Adirondack Park. The Forest Purchasing Board is con- 
tinuing this policy of acquiring lands as fast as opportunities of so 
doing occur within the limit of appropriation made for that pur- 
pose by the Legislature. So great has been the inroad upon the 
timber supply of the United States in recent years that we find 
that the price of forest land which we desire to purchase has 
doubled in the last five or six years, thereby making it more diffi- 
cult and expensive for the State to continue this policy in years to 


come. However, we derive considerable consolation from the fact 
that timberland which we purchased several years ago has dou 
bled, tripled and even quadrupled in value since we obtained pos 
session of it. It constitutes today a great estate worth millions 
and millions of dollars, and held in trust 


people of the entire State. 


for the benefit of the 
Indeed, it has become so valuable, and 
will continue to increase so greatly in value, that, in my judgment, 
the time has come when we must devise more perfect means of 
protecting it and utilizing its resources—in other words, we must 
apply the principles of scientific forestry to its management. 
Today that vast property is lying practically idle so far as its proper, 
legitimate ard material development is concerned, and the State 
finds itself hopelessly handicapped in its efforts to protect it from 
fire and develop it along approved scientific lines. That provision 
of the State constitution which provides that these lands shall for- 
ever be kept as wild forest lands, and the construction which has 
been placed upon the meaning of this language, stands squarely in 
the way of the best interests of the State. It is undoubtedly true 
that in 1894, when this constitutional provision was adopted, the 
State was confronted by a very serious situation. Terrific inroads 
had been made and more were planned upon the timber supply in 
the Adirondacks. In many instances the property of the State had 
not been free from depredations, and we were threatened with a 
grievous catastrophe. The people generally felt very deeply on 
this subject, and it was undoubtedly their idea and the idea of the 
framers of this clause that prohibition against all cutting of timber 
on the property of the State, whether by individuals or by agents 
of the State itself, should be inserted in the basic law, to stand 
there as a declaration on the part of the people that they wanted 
their forests preserved for all time. In a sense this clause was an 
emergency measure, and, in my judgment, it was made necessary 
by the then existing situation. Of late years, however, the situa- 
tion has changed to a great extent. The people are no less insist 
ent for the adequate protection of their property, but beyond that 
ard more important, the commercial interests which before 1894 
viewed with indifference and in some instances with contempt the 
idea of forest preservation are today fully persuaded that their in- 
terests in this matter and the interests of the people of the State 
are identical. At the same time we have built up a great State 
today, direction of the Hon. James S. 
Whipple, which has displayed the most faithful efficiency and a 
spirit of progress in the performance of its duties in protecting the 
property of the people. 


department under the 


That department today is free from pub- 
lic suspicion; it has justified a hundred times over its existence, 
and is entitled to and I believe receives the confidence of the peo- 
ple. Now that the State’s policy in relation to its forests has 
become a firmly established one, now that a new and progressive 
spirit prevails among all classes, we find that the only obstacle 
standing in the way of future development and more perfect pro- 
tection is that very clause in the constitution. The Governor of 
the State forcibly called attention to this situation when he said 
in his message to the Legislature: “Our present constitutional 
provision in so far as it prevents proper care and nurture of our 
The time must 
shortly come when, no longer having reason to fear the grasp of 
the selfish hand, and having settled the inviolability of the public 


interest in our priceless forest possessions, we shall make possible 


forest preserves interferes with its own object. 
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their scientific protection and their proper utilization for the 
public benefit.” oa 

To illustrate how completely the hands of the State authorities 
are at present tied in this matter, it is but necessary to remind you 
that under the construction given to the present coristitutional 
clause the department cannot remove fallen timber; it cannot dis- 
pose of millions of feet of standing timber scorched to death by 
the recent deplorable fires, and constituting today thousands and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of marketable lumber. It cannot per- 
mit the laying out of trails or roads providing better intercom- 
munication within the vast confines of the park, and it cannot per- 
mit the storage of water for the purpose of protecting the lower 
valleys of the Hudson, Black and Racquette rivers from disastrous 
floods, and the preservation of the great industries built up along 
those valleys and dependent upon an adequate flow of water the 
year round. 

While we are mentioning the question of water storage it might 
be well to make some further comment upon it. Many good people 
have been under the impression whenever this subject has been 
brought forward for discussion that were the waters of the Adi- 
rondack region to be impounded in storage reservoirs vast areas of 
the State’s forests would be flooded and destroyed. The idea has 
been prevalent among many people who have not studied this 
question, that the carrying out of such a work would turn the 
Adirondack forest region into a vast inland sea, from which only 
the mountain tops and high tablelands would protrude as islands. 
It is much to be regretted that this misconception exists, and it is 
well that it should be corrected. The State Water Supply Com- 
mission for two years now has been studying this question, with 
the help of a staff of competent engineers. Its report on this sub- 
ject has been submitted within the last few days, and contains the 
actual facts and the recommendations of that commission. From 
that report we learn that the engineers of the Water Supply Com- 
mission are of the opinion that if every available site in the Adi- 
rondacks for the building of storage dams, and the impounding 
of flood waters, was utilized, the total area of lands owned by the 
State and flooded by means of these structures would not exceed 
20,000 acres—about one and six-tenths per cent. of all the State’s 
holdings in the Adirondack Park; and these engineers also state 
that of these 20,000 acres, 15,000 acres are swamp lands, having no 
value whatsoever in the conservation of water supply. This leaves 
only 5,000 acres of land upon which timber is growing to be flooded 
—only four-tenths of one per cent. of the State’s domain. So you 
see that the value of the actual timberland which would be taken 
for this purpose is scarcely a drop in the bucket when compared 
with the whole. 

The report of the Water Supply Commission proceeds to show 
further that with complete utilization of all storage possibilities, 
an eventual development of horse power could be attained ex- 
ceeding the present development by 100 per cent., and this without 
taking into consideration the Niagara and St. Lawrence rivers. 
And they estimate that as a result of the failure of the State to 
install a comprehensive system of water storage, $12,000,000 
worth of energy is running to waste annually in this State, and the 
great bulk of that in the rivers rising in the Adirondack region. 
(Applause. ) 

I submit that it is unreasonable, short sighted and absurd to 
allow four-tenths of one per cent. of the State’s forests to stand 
in the way of this great increase of prosperity, which lies ready 
at our hands. In my judgment the State should build these stor- 
age reservoirs recommended by the Water Supply Commission, 
and should absolutely control them for all time; and I am of the 
further opinion that a plan can be devised by which the State can 
derive an income thereby sufficient, in a comparatively\short space 
of time, to pay the cost of construction, the cost of maintenance, 
and leave a considerable surplus to go into the State Treasury for 
the support of the General Government for years to come. 

The Government of the United States, several of the Western 


States, and all of the European governments which are paying 
any serious attent’on to the subject of forest preservation and 
conservation of water supply, are engaging in practical scientific 
forestry. The government of the State of New York is the only 
great government which cannot do so. The National Government 
holds in the National Reservation 160,000,000 acres of 
timberland. For its care and protection the National Forestry Bu- 
reau is applying uptodate and scientific methods; 


Forest 


and among the 
methods which they consider necessary and proper is the cutting 
and sale of ripe timber, a policy which has been inaugurated within 
comparatively recent years. The agents of the Government mark 
the trees which are of sufficient size and character to warrant cut- 
ting, and I believe they then advertise for bids from private par- 
ties or companies, for the purchase of that timber on the stump. 
The timber is awarded to the highest bidder, and is cut under a 
rigid supervision by the Federal authorities. Not only was an in- 
come of $1.750,000 obtained in this manner last year, but the con- 
dition of those portions of the forest in which the cutting took 
place was greatly improved. In fact all the experts declare without 
reservation that judicious cutting of ripe timber is of great benefit 
to the forests, and this practice is indulged in and adhered to by 
every great government in the management of its timberlands, 
except the government of the State of New York. 
that the time for this State to wake up 
properly the value of its great timber possessions. 


It seems to me 


has come and utilize 
It seems to me 
that it could be done under strict State supervision; that it would 
yield a large annual income to the State; that it would tend to 
lessen the scarcity of the lumber supply, and that by doing away 
with much of the fallen timber it would greatly decrease the 
danger of forest fires and actually improve the health of the forests 

In addition to this practical side of the question which I have 
briefly discussed, there is another and equally important side, and 
that is the desirability of permitting the use of the Adirondack 
and Catskill parks by the people as great pleasure and health re- 


sorts. As I have indicated, the State is constantly increasing its 


holdings in these tracts, and at the same time a comparatively few 


individuals have purchased large tracts there for their own pleas- 
ure and enjoyment; so that today between State ownership and 
ownership of great tracts by individuals, we find that the pleasure 
seeking, health seeking public are, in many respects. shut out from 
the enjoyment of those regions. As the State increases its hold- 
ings it in effect deprives the people by just such a greater extent of 
its use, paradoxical as that may seem. In fact, we have built a 
tight board fence around great sections of that region, and we are 
building the fence higher and higher every year. Now, this is all 
wrong. My conception of the chief purpose which the State has in 
extending its holdings and maintaining them is to create two great 
public parks, one in the Adirondacks and one in the Catskills; open 
under reasonable restrictions to all the people of the State who 
can afford to pay the railroad fare in reaching them. They should 
be great pleasure grounds where a man of moderate means may 
take his wife and children and spend a month or so in the summer 
time in an unpretentious cottage or camp on the shores of some 
one of its many beautiful lakes and ponds. A more general use 
of that region would be conducive to the greater health and happi- 
ness of our people. Today in a large measure the public generally, 
with the exception of the well to do, are deprived of this enjoy- 
ment; are shut out by this very clause in the constitution. It seems 
to me that some provision should be made by the State for the use 
and enjoyment of its property by the people generally. Would it 
not be feasible for the State to permit individuals to lease for short 
terms, and at very low rentals, the hundreds and hundreds of avail- 
able cottage and camp sites along the shores of those lakes and 
ponds; all under the strictest regulations and supervision. The 
forests themselves would not be injured, nor the waters contami- 
nated, provided strict rules were enforced bearing upon these mat- 
ters. The people would learn to love, appreciate and take a per- 


sonal pride in these great self supporting State parks; the people 
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The Pneumatic Save-all 











Has come steadily to the front since its introduction, and is rapidly superseding all 
other devices for saving waste fibre. We have installed several hundred, and we received 
orders for fifty during the single month of December, 1908, some of these being second and 
third re-orders. 


The Save-all, once installed, demonstrates its astonishing money-saving power as soon 


as it is put into service, hence re-orders follow in cases where one Save-all is not enough to 
take care of the entire flow. 


This apparatus 
takes very little 
power and occu- 
pies but little space. 
Yet, it has a ca- 
pacity of from two 
to three hundred 
thousand gallons 
per day. Also it 
instantly shows up 
any extra leakage. 


The Pneumatic 
Save-all opened up 
to show valves. 
Stock is drawn 
onto cylinder by 
vacuum, and off 
onto deflector by 
air pressure. 

No couch roll, or 
doctor. 





In answer to our offer to test and report on the saving of waste-water, we have received 
many hundred samples of mill waste-water, flowing from every sort of paper machine and 
through every known device for catching and holding waste fibre. We have tested these 
samples, computed the cost of the waste, guaranteed the results we could accomplish in 
preventing it, and—on this basis of absolutely known facts—the Pneumatic Save-all has 
sprung into use everywhere. 

The method of operation is simple, but it is /he ove method which really saves above all 
other methods. 

We draw the waste-water into a revolving screen by light pneumatic suction and catch 
the fibres on the wire. 7hey do not go through; the waste-water drains away practically clean 
and clear. 

At the right point the collected fibres are blown off by air onto a deflector. The pneu- 
matic action is the secret of the success of this Save-all. It cuts out all couching and makes 
the process wonderfully economical and efficient. A single Save-all has capacity sufficient 
for any mill not exceeding a daily flow of from two to three hundred thousand gallons. 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 
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Two- and Three-Roll Wet Machines 
and Feltless Wet Machines (or Deckers) 








There are special features of superiority about these machines which put them ahead of 
competition. They excel other machines of their general type in giving a larger, drier 
output, in more economical operation and longer service. 





lhe upper engravings 
represent two types of 


The lower engraving 
represents a double row 


our Improved and Pat 
ented Wet Machines, one 
with single cylinder and 
auxiliary rolls, and one 
with two cvlinders. 


of our Feltless Wet Ma- 
chines or Deckers in a 
well-known mill. Note 
the compact arrangement 
for driving. 











You will find, on investigation, that these machines are made from special designs to 
give the best possible service in their class, and that these designs enable us to meet the 
conditions of your mill in grouping, connecting up, etc. 

We supply Wet Machines in either 2- or 3-roll types, with either one or two cylinders. 
Construction is massive, and in the larger 3-roll sizes we use our patent hydraulic pressure 
system. 

_ We also make a specialty of non-sagging cylinder molds and press-rolls, and of design- 
ing and building special machines for unusual conditions. 


Send for our catalogues and circulars Specifications furnished promptly 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. 


NASHUA, N. H., U. S. A. 
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generally would come to know them better, and their interest in 
their preservation as a great public asset would be heightened, 
and the mountain air and sunshine would bring a healthy tan upon 
many a cheek which otherwise would remain wan and pale. When 
we take into consideration public health, happiness and morals, 
we see that the greater the population of the Adirondacks and 
Catskills the better. 

I am advancing these suggestions as my own; I don’t pretend that 
they represent the opinion of any one man or set of men; and, 
luckily for myself, I have no pride of opinion on the subject, and I 
am aware that perhaps these suggestions and ideas are ahead of 
time. I merely contend for what I today believe will be the ulti- 
mate outcome in the development and use of these great properties. 
(Applause. ) 

Job E. Hedges and John Temple Graves, both of New York city, 
made interesting speeches. 

At the conclusion of the speech making the diners adjourned 


Ratio and Proportion. 
(From the World’s Paper Trade Review.) 

“J. S.” says: “He calculates the circumference and thereby gives 
himself extra trouble.” What I wrote was: “Being a 4 foot cylin- 
der its circumference measured 12 feet 634 inches.” I do not say 
whether I taped a cylinder, saw it marked, calculated the cir- 
cumference, or took it from a pocketbook. And what bearing has 
this on the proportion? In whatever way the feet of paper per 
minute is taken from the revolutions of a cylinder the length 
of the circumference must be known. 

The same confusion of mind is apparent in the remarks on my 
illustration of a length of piping. Why should I imagine a girder 
in the road in order to give an example of simple proportion? Are 
there no lengths of piping on a clear wall? The proper and work- 
manlike method in an ordinary case is to fix the first length of pipe 
to the starting point, suspend it by a rope, or support it, and so on. 
The hangers are then made for the respective positions. It was 
such a case I took for an illustration. An outside contractor sup- 
plying pipes and hangers might usefully stretch a line to get the 
length of the hangers. To talk of the modern way is absurd. 

“J. S.” says: “He proposes to move the cylinders while the ma- 
chine is running.” What I said was: “This can be done quite well 
while the machine is going.” And “J. S.” asks: “What of slacken- 
ing the bolts in the backside pedestal?” I do not understand, on 
ordinary lines of thought, how anyone acquainted with paper mill 
work could pen a statement like this. There is not conceivably a 
machine man or machine foreman who has not seen frequently 
cylinders moved at the front of a machine, to suit a particular 
draw, more than a tenth of an inch. 

Apparently from “J. S.’s” remarks he does not understand the 
simple proportions I have stated. And he even seems unable to 
work out the last one with reference to shifting the cylinder. I 
will do it. The bearings are, say, 6x6. We have then the pro- 
portion 

92:3:: 75:2 
x = xh. nearly, 
so that the movement of the journal to the corners of the bearing 
is the 307th part of an inch at a maximum—about the fifth part of 
a sixty-fourth. 

A number of years ago I showed some who were in the way of 
squaring machines a method I had adopted for testing the square- 
ness of the press rolls of existing machines. I also communicated 
it to the World’s Paper Trade Review in 1806. Since then the 
practice of it has spread. The method of altering a machine to run 
the paper in the centre line I have not, as far as I remember, ex- 
plained to anyone. Though I have used it on several occasions, I 
have not heard of its being tried by or known to anyone else. If 
anyone can say it has I should be glad to know the particulars. 

Yours truly, J. StorMOoNTH. 


Industrial Arbitration in England. 


The English Board of Trade has issued regulations in connection 
with the scheme for the appointment of courts of arbitration for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. When both parties desire arbitra- 
tion they may apply for the appointment of a single arbitrator or 
for a court of arbitration. The application should state the subject 
matter of the dispute. Where the parties desire a chairman and 
two arbitrators, or a chairman and four arbitrators, and a tech- 
nical assessor or assessors, the procedure shall be settled by the 
chairman after consulting other members of the court. The award 
of a majority of the members of the court shall be the award of 
the court. After the award is made it shall be signed by the chair- 
man, and he shall then cause a copy to be sent to representatives 
of both parties to the dispute. 


Employment in the British Paper Trade. 


Reporting on employment at the end of December, the labor 
correspondents of the British Board of Trade state that the de- 
mand was fair on the whole so far as the paper industry was con- 
cerned. An unsatisfactory feature appears to be that a number of 
mills were on short time. Firms reported as employing 22,683 
workpeople in the last week of the month, a decrease of 0.5 per 
cent. compared with the previous month, and an increase of 18 
per cent. compared with a year ago. In machine mills the total 
number employed showed a decrease of 0.5 per cent. compared 
with November, and an increase of 1.9 per cent. compared with 
December, 1907. Of 827 hands employed in the hand made trade, 
the returns show a increase of 0.1 per cent. compared with a year 
ago. In machine mills, trade unions, with 1,614 members, had 
3.8 per cent. unemployed at the end of December as compared 
with 3.2 per cent. in the previous month, and 1.7 per cent. in De- 
cember, 1907. 


Norway’s Commercial Development. 

E. A. Ashcroft, in a paper read before the Faraday Society of 
England on “Cheap Electricity and Electrothermal Industries,” 
expressed his belief that much larger developments will take place 
during the next few decades at the first class water power sites. 
Such developments, in fact, were already taking place, and would 
be limited only by the comparative scarcity of this class of power 
in the world, and, he added, by the false patriotic ideas which 
sometimes actuate the peoples of the few naturally favored lands 
where such powers exist. In this respect, Mr. Ashcroft says: “In 
Norway at the present time an absolutely unparalleled opportunity 
is offered to the country for a prosperous era of commercial de- 
velopment such as few countries have ever seen, but the people, 
though highly intelligent in other respects, have not the power to 
appreciate it, in virtue of their national selfishness. Instead of 
rising as one man to meet this great opportunity, they are ham- 
pering the development in every possible way by shortsighted 
anti-foreign legislation aimed especially at the exclusion of for- 
eign capital—a policy which (like most selfish policies in the sphere 
of world politics) a more advanced order of intelligence would 
see hurts far more the nation adopting it than it can ever hurt the 
foreign capitalist, who has other fields for his energies to choose 
from if he is excluded from this one. It is my opinion, after 
studying this question a good deal from all sides, that short of 
carrying the waterfalls themselves out of the country (which, of 
course, is impossible), there is no possible way in which the free 
admission of foreign capital can do anything else than benefit 
Norway.” 


The death is announced at Dresden of Herr Max Arnold, presi- 
dent of the German Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. By a re- 
grettable coincidence Dr. Walter Tietze, general secretary of the 
same association, lately met with a fatal accident. 
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Rainbow Rubber Belting 


S 
FRICTION SURFACE—SEAMLESS 


Spot pal epee palegoen Segoe pal egeh god ego god esol ga Pp goF pA OP IOAS 


This label on every 25 feet of Rainbow Belting. The strongest and most flexible rubber belt on the ¢ 
market. Made on special extra heavy duck from finest Texas pickings. 

Each belt stretched on our own patent stretcher. Every belt has a guarantee friction test of 22 Ibs. 
This is just the belt for high speed work or for use on small pulleys, or for extra hard work. ° 


THE RAINBOW BELT was first introduced in 1895. Beware of imitations. Remember this brand 
is fully guaranteed. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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¢ 16 Warren Street, New York ¢ 
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t Seamless Fortune Rubber Belting 





This label on every 25 feet of Fortune Belting 


All our belting is made on 32 oz. duck, made especially for us from Texas pickings. 
It is coated with the very best rubber and stretched on our own patent stretcher. 


DIAMOND <P 
This is our stitched belt. 


Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. Undoubtedly the best stitched 
belt on the market. 


PEERLESS BRAND 


Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. Equal to first grade of most 
manufacturers. 


DURHAM BRAND 


Made on same quality of duck as used in Fortune. The best and most durable 
agricultural and sawmill belt in the world. 


HURON BRAND 


Made on 28 oz. duck—for agricultural uses and for light service. 


All of the above brands furnished with oil-proof cover when desired, at 10 per cent. 
extra. 
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Manufactured Exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


16 Warren Street, New York 
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RAINBOW PACKING 


The Most Durable, Effective and Economical Packing Made. 
Especially Adapted for High Pressure Work. Will Stand Any Degree of Steam Heat. 
Don’t Have to Use Wire or Cloth to Hold Rainbow. 
Rainbow Packs Equally Well Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water Joints. Can't Blow It Out. 
When Ordering RAINBOW PACKING, Be Sure You Get the Genuine Article. 
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PEERLESS PISTON ‘AND saan ale 


You can Get from 12 to 18 Months’ Perfect Service from Peerless Sahin 
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Made in Rings, With or Without a Core, of the Celebrated Rainbow Packing Compound. 
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Also Made Straight, Spiral, and Square Spiral. 


Manufactured, Patented and Copyrighted Exclusively by 
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¢ 
The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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16 Warren Street, New York 
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THE ECLIPSE SECTIONAL 
RAINBOW GASKET 


Sept | 








— NOV. 35,1391 
SONAL punta OS 





: 
? 
: 
The original and only genuine Sectional | 
Gasket—manutfactured from the celebrated 
Rainbow Packing Compound. Beware of 
cheap tubings and worthless imitations. Be 
’sure the name ECLIPSE is embedded in 
the gasket at intervals of six inches. ° 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND CONVENIENT FORM FOR MAK- 

| 

| 


ING GASKETS EVER PRODUCED. WILL CARRY IN STOCK 
FOR YEARS. ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


16 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Kimberly-Clark Co.’s Clubhouse for Employees a Model. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Appteton, Wis., February 1, 1909—At about Christmas time 
the Kimberly-Clark Company dedicated a new clubhouse for 
its employees at its Niagara mill. In view of the fact that this 
is an enterprise along the line of which other paper companies 
are investigating and interesting themselves, it will be profitable 
to give a little attention. The clubhouse was built by the com- 
pany for the convenience and amusement of its employees, and 
is directly under their supervision and is operated by them. It is 
managed by what is known as the Niagara Club, active members 
of which must be male employees of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany, but associate members of which may be any male person 
recommended by an active member. The company pays the 
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was formally opened the Saturday after Christmas. The officers 
of the company were present at the opening. The formal exercises. 
such as they were, occurred in the morning, when the clubhouse 
was turned over by the company to the club of employees which 
will run it, under the supervision of the company. Speeches 
were made on behalf of the company by S. F. Shattuck C. B 
Clark and Peter R. Thom. In the afternoon there was a reception 
with refreshments, and in the evening a vaudeville performance 
given by the employees. 


R. H. Campbell, Dominion Superintendent of Forestry, who is 
mentioned as one of the Canadian members of the proposed inter- 
national conference on conservation of timber and other resources, 
has just announced that the Dominion has 2,500,000 young trees 
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BASEMENT FLoor oF THE New CLusHouse BUILT 


salary of the club superintendent and furnishes electric current 
for lighting the clubhouse, but the club is expected to meet 
all other running expenses. The income from dues, fees, etc, 
is the property of the club and no part of it goes to the company. 
The clubhouse itself is a very handsome building, located in 
a commanding situation in the village overlooking the river. 
It is provided with pool and billiard tables, card room, reading 
room, bowling alley, gymnasium, which is equipped with stage for 


theatrical purposes, lunch room with kitchen, lodge room for 
secret societies, shower bath, etc. Fox Ruver. 


The new clubhouse built by the Kimberly-Clark Company at 
the village of Niagara, Wis., for the employees of its mill there, 
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BY THE KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY FOR Its NIAGARA MILL EMPLOYEES. 


ready to be given out next season to the people of the West. This 
is a scheme of furnishing the West with forests with the co- 
operation of the settlers. Trees are given on condition that they 
be cared for two years. Altogether 13,000,000 of these young 
trees have been distributed in this way. They were grown on the 


Government nursery of 320 acres situated at Indian Head, Sas- 
katchewan. 


You pay for a piece of rope only once; you expect to use it a 
good many times. Why think altogether of its price and not of 
the satisfaction—or lack of it—in using it? Better pay a little 


more and get enough extra service and satisfaction to more than 
make up the difference. 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, 




















BUILDERS OF 
PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
For Changing Felts Swinging Support for Bottom Press Box No Boxes to Remove 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, "25"" 
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All Types 


of Machines 


FOR MAKING 


All Kinds 
of Paper 


embodying all the latest improvements 
and many invented and used by our- 
selves exclusively. 


INVESTIGATE OUR 
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Anyone can make a low price, but not everyone 


can make a high quality. 


‘Appleton Wires” 


are not lowest in price, but are cheapest in the 


“long run.” 
THERE'S A REASON 


Best quality raw material, 
New and modern plant and equipment, 
Skilled and painstaking help. 
These facilities backed by 


over 50 years’ experience. 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Covers, 
Washer Wires. 
Dandy Rolls repaired and recovered. 


Appleton Wire Works 


Appleton, Wis. 
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CORNSTALK AND BAGASSE 


The Merits of These Waste Products as 
Paper Making Material. 


Dr. Viggo Drewsen, Who Has for Many Years Experimented 
With Various Fibres, Predicts That Both of Them Will in the 
Near Future Take First Rank as Paper Making Stocks. 


Written sy Vicco Drewsen, Pu. D., 
For the Convention Number of Tue Parer TrapDE JOURNAL. 

According to the report of the National Conservation Commis- 
sion, read Thursday the toth of December at the session of the 
commission, the cut of wood in the forests of the United States 
exceeds the annual growth three and one-half times. 

It is evident that this misproportion will continue to make 
wood, as a raw material for paper, more and more expensive, as 
we are forced to go further and further away from the mills to 
gather the pulp wood, and a stop in raising the price of wood 
will not occur until the forests are able to produce as much wood 
as is used up. 

As the consumption of wood is increasing and the only way of 
establishing equilibrium between supply and demand is to replant 
the trees cut down, it is bound to take many years, perhaps hun- 
dreds, before this happy condition will be reached. As it takes 
from fifty to seventy-five years to bring a tree up to the size re- 
quired for pulp wood, our generation will not see any effect from 
replanting, neither will our children, but perhaps our children’s 
children. 

But to reach this goal the replanting must commence, and that 
has not as yet happened on any large scale. 

Furthermore, to make replanting effective, a law should be 
passed compelling the man who cuts down a tree to replant one, as 
was done in Germany many years ago. There is hardly a question 
that wood within a time will be so expensive that it 
cannot any longer be of use as a raw material for paper making. 
The trouble is, the growth of a tree is too slow, therefore, if a 
vegetable of a yearly returning crop could be utilized for paper 
production, a great stride forward would have been made. Even 
before wood as material for paper making was introduced, paper 
makers tried all kinds of vegetable growth. Some of these, for 
instance, rye straw or esparto, are holding their own, but the 
plurality of vegetables tried have not been able to get a solid 
footing in paper manufacturing. Not because they were not good 
enough, but merely because the time had not yet come for them, 
owing either to their excessive price or for some other reason. 

The first thing we will have to consider in judging a new 
material for paper making is the quality of the fibre. If the 
fibre is too short, or has some other properties that make it 
unfit for paper, better reject the same at once. 


certain 


) lf the raw ma- 
terial is good as far as quality goes, the next question is the 
price. Paper materials should be waste materials, without much 
value for other purposes, or by-products, and should be available 
in great quantities. 

In looking over the list of vegetable growths fit for paper 
making we will find that the number fulfilling both quality and 
quantity is very limited. 

[wo of the most promising plants which, undoubtedly, in the 
near future will step to the front in paper making raw materials, 
partly or absolutely substituting wood, are the cornstalk and the 
sugar cane. 

CorNSTALK. 


The corn plant—Indian corn, maize, United States’ largest 
crop—consists, roughly speaking, of three parts—the ears, from 
which we get the kernels, the leaves and the stalk proper. The 
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ears we will uot consider here. The leaves are excellent fodder 
for cattle, and have a higher fodder value than hay. This pro- 
duct cannot be regarded as raw material for paper, as any pro- 
duct that contains feeding properties to any extent is too valu- 
able as fodder, and, naturally, on account of its constituents of 
protein fat and other feeding properties, contains a comparatively 
smaller amount of cellulose. 

The stalk proper, however, is a material high in cellulose and 
low in feeding values, and the character of this material is such 
that the cattle cannot disintegrate it and make use of the small 
amount of nourishment contained in the same. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that when the corn plant, minus the ears, is offered 
as feed to cattle the leaves are consumed, but th cornstalk proper 
left untouched. 

If chopped up the cattle will, nevertheless, select out the leaves, 
but if it is too finely distributed to be separated and they have 


Vicco Drewsen, Pu. D. 


to eat all, the parts of the cornstalk proper will do the animals 
no good on account of the small feeding value; but it may and 
is doing them harm, because the material is bulky and exceedingly 
spongy. 

The cornstalk proper stripped of leaves consists of three es- 
sential parts—the outer shell, the inner pith or parenchym cells, 
and the fibro-vascular bundles which run through the pith the 
whole length of the stalk. 

The shell, which by weight is about 75 per cent. of the total 
weight of the stalk, contains more than 50 per cent. of an excel- 
lent fibre of considerable length and strength, and of excellent 
felting quality. The cornstalk fibre has not the length of the 
spruce fibre; it stands between the rye straw fibre and the spruce 
fibre in regard to length, but its texture is much finer, and con- 
sequently its felting quality is greater than the spruce fibres. 

The pith, about 25 per cent. in weight of the total weight of 
the cornstalk, does not consist of any fibre. It is in the raw state 
a very light and very spongy white substance; in fact so spongy 
that a pound of dry pith can absorb 25 pounds of water. It 
will be understood from this fact that such material is of no 
value as a fodder material, and that it is much more detrimental 
to the cattle, inasmuch as it absorbs a great deal of the juice 
of the stomach. 

Treated with chemicals, with a view of producing the cellulose 
from the pith, it will be found that the pith proper is built up 
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of very small barrel shaped cells, which, put on top of each other, 
form the canals through which the plant juice runs.. By treating 
the pith with chemicals the lignine is removed and each cell sep- 
arated. They are so small that the unpracticed eye cannot per- 
ceive them. In order to determine them a microscope is neces- 
sary. If treated by the caustic method it will be found that the 
pith easily yields its lignine, and that the single cell is made free. 
This cell has a peculiar character that varies according to treat- 
ment. 

Cooked a short time with diluted alkali, the resulting mass is 
slimy, and the water leaves the product very slowly on the paper 
machine wire. The resulting product is a transparent sheet, re- 
sembling parchment paper. It has great breaking strength, but 
tears pretty easily, as it does not contain any fibre. The paper 
is also very grease proof, and therefore an excellent material 
for wrapping fatty, greasy products. 

If the pith is cooked harder, and with stronger chemicals, this 
parchment character seems to leave it, and we will later, in 
discussing the sugar cane plant, which is similar, see that the 
pith in the sugar cane can be made absolutely absorbent, just like 
blotting paper. 

This ability of the pith cell, as hydrated cell or absorbent cell, 
to form a sheet of paper seems to contradict the usual definition 
of paper as being a sheet of fibrous material connected by a 
filler, inasmuch as the pith cell, as before mentioned, is no fibre, 
but a barrel shaped cell. But if we compare the pith cell with, 
for instance, sulphite cellulose, that has been beaten so long that 
the fibres have been cut to pieces, the similarity is obvious. 
Sulphite cellulose treated this way and run over the paper ma- 
chine is also a very slow material, and the machine cannot be 
run at great speed. The resulting product has also a_ parch- 
ment-like character and breaks and tears in the same way as the 
sheet made from cornstalk pith. 

The fibro-vascular bundles do not constitute any great part of 
the cornstalk; They contain fibres of a similar nature as the 
fibres in the outer shell, and in treating the cornstalk as material 
for paper making we will always find these fibres mixed with the 
other fibres, so that any special description of them here is un- 
necessary. As a matter of fact the cellulose we get in treating 
the cornstalk with chemicals can be considered to be of a dual 
nature—fibres on one side, and on the other pith cells or paren- 
chym cells. 

It will therefore be understood that the problem of making 
paper from cornstalk and similar material is not the same as 
making paper, for instance, from wood. 

The wood, after the bark has been removed, yields only one 
kind of fibre. This fibre may be of a little different length ané 
strength in the centre of the tree, and on the outside year rings, 
but it is on the whole a very uniform fibre of similar character 
clean through. The cellulose from cornstalk, however, is a com- 
plex material, and consists of two entirely different shaped ma- 
terials—the long, slender fibre and the very short, microscopical, 
barrel shaped cell. It is evident that if these two materials are 
treated together a paper will result that has the characteristics 
of both products. If separated and made into paper, papers of 


very different character can be obtained from the cornstalk with- 
out great efforts. 


As the pith is quick and easily penetrated by chemicals and of 
a rather delicate build, and the shell is of a hard nature and 
requiring stronger chemicals and harsher treatment, it would 
seem to be the natural way to separate the shell from the pith 
before cooking. Machines of various kinds have been constructed 
to obtain this result, but the problem seems impossible to solve. 
It has been possible to produce pith with less shell, and shell with 
less pith than the regular stalk, but the difference was not great 
enough to materially change the character of the resulting papers. 

Any thorough separation of fibre from pith cell, if desired, must 


take place after cooking.) Statements that the pith cell on account 
of the thinness of its walls can be disintegrated entirely by chem- 
icals, while the fibre remains intact, are not based upon facts. 
Seen under the microscope, the relative lengths of the fibre and 
the pith cell can be measured. It takes probably several hundred 
cells put on top of each other to make out the length of one aver- 
age fibre. As the diameter of the two parts are of no such un- 
evenness, it is easy to see that a mechanical separation after cook- 
ing can take place, and that it is no great task to construct ma- 
chines for doing this work. A wire which is not of too coarse a 
mesh will, for instance, let the pith cell through, but retain. the 
fibre. 

The method used for freeing the cellulose is the caustic, either 
the pure caustic or a modified one, such as the sulphate method. 
The sulphite process does not give satisfactory results. Although 
the cornstalk, according to the analysis of ashes, contains about one- 
third of the silica usually found in common straw, this amount 
is sufficient to make the cornstalk resist the sulphite method. 
The caustic method, however, disintegrates the cornstalk with 
comparative ease. Even the junctions disappear entirely, and it is 
possible to produce a pulp entirely free from shives. As the 
cornstalk grows without weed, and each stalk is treated separately, 
there is hardly any other raw material for paper as clean as this. 
The yield of cellulose by this method is very good. From more 
than forty cooks I obtained on an average 50 per cent. unbleached 
cellulose. This is, of course, bone dry pulps from bone dry 
stalks. These results were not obtained in the laboratory, but 
with a digester that could hold about 300 pounds of stalks at a 
time. 

It is obvious that with two kinds of cellulose, of which one 
sometimes has a parchment character, a great variety of pulps 
can be produced, and consequently of paper. The pure cornstalk 
fibre is soft and makes a paper like cotton paper or esparto paper. 
The pure pith cell can be made hard and stiff, and makes a 
grease-proof, transparent paper. According to the amount of 
chemicals used, pressure and temperature maintained, this parch- 
ment character can he modified and all the grades of paper lying 
between soft cotton paper and stiff parchment paper can be pro- 
duced. Or, in order to maintain the highest strength of the fibre, as 
soon as the dark looking junctions on the cornstalks are cooked 
soft, the digester can be blown off, and the resulting cellulose 
by simple means separated into fibres on one side and in pith cells 
on the other. 

A paper containing only fibres with their respective character- 
istics can be manufactured, or a paper containing only the hydrated 
pith cells. These are the two extremes. But in mixing the two 
kinds of cellulose with each other in various proportions all the 
intermediate papers can also be produced. 

The papers to be obtained from cornstalks belong to the class 
of book papers, medium writing papers and high grade parchment 
or grease-proof papers. 

The unbleached cornstalk pulp has the color of the usual un- 
bleached soda pulp—light grayish brown. If properly cooked it 
bleaches very easily with from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. bleach- 
ing powder, according to the intensity of cooking. 

The cornstalks, even if chopped up, are very bulky, especially 
the pith part. If soaked with caustic soda, the pith shrinks con- 
siderably and it is possible, after having filled the digester and 
warmed the contents with steam, to fill in more of the cornstalk 

The method of filling the digester will be about the same as used 
at present for straw or esparto, and the yield per cubic foot of 
digester will be the same. It will not be possible to get the same 
amount of pulp per cubic foot as when cooking wood; but this 
only means that the digester capacity for a ton of cornstalk pulp 
must be figured somewhat larger than in a wood pulp mill. The 
cornstalks can be cooked in rotary or upright digesters, and the 
equipment for the pulp mill does not vary much from the equip- 
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in a usual soda pulp mill, except that the wood cleaning 
be eliminated. 


ment 
room can The pulp screens easily, as there 1s 
nothing uncooked, provided the circulation in the digester was 
perfect. 

If a separation of the fibres from the pith cells is required, 
a special set of machinery is necessary for this purpose, but it will 
be done by a continuous process, which will not add very much 
to the cost of the paper. In many cases such a separation ‘is 
not called for, and the whole process is then exceedingly simple. 

The pulp’ needs very little beating, in some cases not at all, 
and if properly prepared runs easily on the machine. If parch 
ment paper is produced, of course the machine will have to run 
slowly, as the pulp is then very nne and runs pretty wet. But in 
this case a higher price for the product is obtained, which to 
certain extent counterbalances the smaller production. 

As far as labor, chemicals, fuel and other necessary items are 
concerned, the cost of producing the cornstalk pulp is about the 
same as far as the soda pulp usually manufactured in this country; 
only in regard to the raw materials, wood or cornstalk, is there a 
difference. 

It is, of course, very difficult to give the exact price of corn- 
stalk, as it all depends upon the locality; but it is safe to say 
that in some places cornstalks can be had very cheap, and that 
very good, salable paper can be manufactured there with great 
profit from cornstalk only. 

If we consider that, according to Government statistics, in the 
year 1900, in seven States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas—58,175,802 tons of cornstalk were wasted, 
it does not look as if it were difficult to get the raw material. 
And this crop is a yearly returning crop that does not shift or draw 
itself further and further away from the paper mill. The 58,000,000 
tons mentioned above consist of 15 per cent. fodder (husk and 
leaves) and 85 per cent cornstalk proper. This fodder is and al- 
ways will be a valuable article, and the profit from the sale of 
this material will considerably lessen the cost for the cornstalk 
proper. The cornstalk proper is of no use to the farmer; it does 
not contain any value as fodder, and its fertilizing value is very 
small. The cost of the cornstalks, which are now wasted, as paper 
material is, therefore, dependent upon the expense of stripping it 
from the leaves, the baling and hauling it to the paper mills. 
also be paid for the stalks if he is 
going to deliver them, but this can be done, either by giving him 
the fodder, or paying him a small sum per ton of cornstalks, 
leaves and all. 


Of course, the farmer must 


In the latter case the sale of the stripped leaves 
will reduce to a certain extent the sum paid the farmer for his 
cornstalks. 

In the regular corn belt we can figure that one-third of the 
acreage is planted in corn. We can also figure that 
will yield one and one-half tons of cornstalks. 

Circle with radius of 3.5 miles=38 square miles. (See diagram. ) 

38x640=24,320 acres. 

I-3 in corn=8,106 acres. 


ach acre 


I¥2 tons cornstalk per acre=12,160 tons cornstalk. 

15 per cent. off for fodder=1,824 tons fodder. 

Available for paper, 10,336 tons stripped stalks. 

10,336 tons stalk=5,168 tons paper per year, or about 17 tons per 
day. Longest haul—3.5 miles. 

From this schedule it can be seen that for a medium sized mill 
a haul of 3.5 miles is on the outside and that a great deal of the 
stalk is much nearer. It looks very feasible to get all the material 
needed to the mill for a reasonable price, even if it must be hauled 
with teams. Probably the stalks will have to be stripped and 
baled on the farm, and in this concentrated form shipped to the 
mill. 

The stalks in natural state look pretty stiff, but when squeezed 
and broken in order to remove the leaves the stalks can be baled 
i a common hay. baler. In this form the material can be shipped 


quite a distance, even by rail, and the proximity of the farm to 
the paper mill is not so essential. 

If we then take into consideration that almost everywhere in the 
corn belt coal can be had cheap, that labor is abundant, that this 
part of the country is crossed by many railways, and that the 
market for the paper is right at hand, there should be no doubt 
as to the feasibility of producing good paper with profit from 
cornstalks. 

The most uncertain feature of the problem is the cost of gather- 
ing the raw materials. 
within 


This can, without doubt, be accomplished 
stated should anybody remain 
skeptical as to this point, we have another raw material in this 
country, which is a by-product from another industry, and there- 


reason, as above, but 


fore already collected, and this is the refuse from the sugar cane, 
also called bagasse. 
BAGASSE. 
The sugar cane is very much like the cornstalk. In respect to 
fibre contents and other cellulosic matters the 


cane furnishes 
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DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE YIELD OF RAW MATERIAL IN 
Corn BELT. 


THE 


about the same proportion of fibres and of pith cell as the corn- 
stalk. It takes a man who is very familiar with the subject to 
determine whether the fibre under observation is a cornstalk fibre 
or a sugar cane fibre. As to the pith cell, the sugar cane cell is 
possibly a little larger, and a little more straight and cylindricai 
than the cornstalk cell, but the difference is only trifling. The 
similarity of the two plants can be seen from the fact that the 
cornstalk still contains a very sweet juice, and if 
the ears are taken off the cornstalk at a certain period the car- 
bohydrates that should develop in the kernels as starch are then 
found in the juice as sucrose or cane sugar. 


when green 


It is claimed that 
under the right conditions the cornstalk in this way can be made 
a sugar cane, and that cane sugar can be produced from the 
cornstalk just in the same way as now produced from the cane. 

The cane contains also a shell, consisting of the main fibres, 
and in the centre pith, consisting of pith cells of cylindrical shape, 
one placed on top of the other and running clear through the 
cane carrying the sugar juice. We also find in the cane the same 
kind of fibro-vascular bundles as in the cornstalk. As soon as the 
sugar cane has reached maturity, which in Louisiana is about the 
first days of November, the cane is cut on the field and the leaves 
stripped off. The leaves when fresh can be eaten by the mules, 
used instead of horses down South, but when dry are too hard and 
rough to be of any value. 

The stripped cane is taken to the sugar mill, where the juice 
containing the sugar is squeezed out between big rollers and the 
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Paper Stock Goes To Par! 








“TIME after time, when the resources of other parts of the world in some particular necessity have, 

approached dangerously near to exhaustion, has the South come forward with a bounteous 
supply of whatever was needed—lIron, Coal, Oil—and now when the supply of pulp wood has 
practically given out this section offers an unlimited quantity of raw material for paper manufactur- 
ing in the Cotton Stalk, a heretofore useless by-product of the Cotton crop. 





The Four Steps of Cotton Pulp Paper 


The prospectus of this Company was issued 
on September 28, 1908, and since that time it 
would seem the whole world has become inter- 
ested in this enterprise, the success of which 
is assured. Already sufficient stock has been 
sold to guarantee that. 

The 500 shares offered at $50.00 have been 
over-subscribed. Allotments will be made 
promptly and subscribers notified. 


Showing the stalk, the macerated cotton stalk fibre, the pulp, and finally the finished paper 


A limited amount of stock is now offered at 
par—$100.00 per share—on terms, if desired. 


Remember, this stock participates in the 
profits of the entire chain of mills we will 
build. 


This proposition is going to class with the 
telephone and telegraph as to returns on the 
investment. 


Write or wire us to reserve your stock and let formal application follow. 


The Southern Cotton Stalk Pulp and Paper Company 


W. E. McMILLEN, President 


1628-1629 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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refuse containing all the cellular matters is carried to a Dutch 
burner and used instead of coal to create the steam necessary for 
heat and power in the sugar factory. 

This refuse is called bagasse or megasse. This bagasse is an 
stuff for paper making. Inasmuch as its fuel 
value is utilized it cannot be called a waste material, but it is a 


excellent raw 
by-product, much too good to be sacrificed as fuel. Its superiority 
over the cornstalks lies in the fact that it is a by-product in a 
factory; that it is already collected at a central point, and that it 
can be carried directly over to a paper mill and made into paper 
without great cost for collecting. But it has a direct value. The 
bagasse is usually delivered from the crushers in the sugar factory 
with 50 per cent moisture, and it has in this form a fuel value of 
one-quarter of coal; four tons of wet bagasse is equal to one ton 
of good steam coal, so that if coal in Louisiana is worth $4.00 
at the sugar factory the actual value of the bagasse is $1.00 per 
wet ton, consequently it can be substituted for coal at a price of 
$1.00 per ton. 

The sugar mill, however, cannot run more than certain months 
of the year in Louisiana; for instance, from November Ist to Jan- 
uary 15th. As a paper mill is a continuous proposition, the bagasse 
delivered in a few months must be baled and stored. This, of 
course, will cost something—we figure about 50 per cent. per wet 
ton. The sugar cane minus leaves fresh from the field contains 
10 per cent. dry bagasse. 

In Louisiana there are on an average 6,000,000 tons of sugar cane 
raised every year, which would, therefore, yield 600,000 tons of 
dry bagasse. 

Bagasse contains 50 per cent. cellulose, as fibre and pith cells, 
consequently 300,000 tons of paper could be manufactured from 
bagasse every year, or 1,000 tons a day. This tonnage of sugar 
cane is largely produced on the Mississippi river and its contiguous 
canyons, and about 90 per cent. would be available to barge 
transportation, if a location was selected with wharfage. The 
cane is now largely transported in this manner, though the cane 
rates are very reasonable on railroads, varying from 4o cents per 
ton for twenty-five miles haulage up to $1.00 per ton for two 
hundred miles. Bagasse could undoubtedly be transported for 
about the same figure, if rail transportation was found desirable. 

The United States is only a comparatively small producer of 
sugar cane, although the production is growing, especially in 
The bulk of the cane is grown in the tropical climates. 
Of interest to us in this respect are Porto Rico, Hawaii and es- 
pecially Cuba. In Cuba there is today produced about five times 
as much sugar as in Louisiana, and the development of the sugar 
growing industry there is very rapid. This means that Cuba 
alone has raw material for paper production amounting to 5,000 
tons a day, or 1,500,000 a year. The cane sugar producer and the 
paper maker should work together. It is to be expected that on 
account of the value as paper material in the bagasse, the sugar 
cane growing in the future will greatly surpass the beet growing, 
as no such by-product can be had from the beets. 
growing is larger than the sugar cane growing. 

It will, therefore, be understood that there is no lack of raw ma- 
terial. As to the quality of fibre in the sugar cane, the same can be 
said as of the quality of the cornstalk fibre. The similarity is 


very great and the character of papers produced from them about 
the same. 


Texas. 


Today the beet 


There is also a great similarity in regard to the pith cells, 
although the cane cells are possibly a little larger, and of a more 
cylindrical form. The cooking method to be used is the same as 
for cornstalks, and the same quantities of chemicals can be used. 
The percentage of fibre and pith cell is also the same, about 75 
per cent. fibres and 25 per cent. pith cells. 

The pith cells separated show the same parchment character as 
the cornstalk pith cells, but it was found, especially with bagasse 
from Cuba, that this parchment character could be entirely 


longer and more intense cooking. In fact, some 
pith cells were produced which, formed as a sheet, absorbed water 
like blotting paper, consequently for a good many papers no sep- 
aration of fibre and pith cell is necessary. 
be produced from the whole bagasse. 


eliminated by 


A very soft paper can 
On account of the fineness 
of the pith cells and the percentage of the same in the bagasse 
cellulose, it was found that in many cases no beating of the pulp 
was necessary. The pith cells acted as a filler and helped to 
retain the added clay. ; 

Papers of excellent quality, especially fit for half tone printing, 
containing more than 20 per cent. china clay, were produced with- 
out having been in the beating engine. The bleached pulp was sim- 
ply mixed with clay and some sizing material and run directly 
over the paper machine. It is, therefore, possible from bagasse, as 
from cornstalks, to produce papers containing only the fibres, also 
very soft, and papers containing the pith cells only, in the form of 
parchment paper, and all papers of a class between these two 
extremes. 

3ut it is also possible to produce excellent papers from the 
whole bagasse without separation, thus reducing the cost to some 
extent. We have seen that both cornstalks and bagasse as raw 
materials for paper are good enough, in fact of a very high 
order; we have also seen that both 


are cultivated in enormous 


New PATENTED MACHINE FOR COUNTING SHEETS OF PAPER. 
Be Mave 1n Any SIzE AND WILL, THE INVENTOR 
Says, CounT ANY WEIGHT SHEET. 


CAN 


quantities, and that both fulfill the requests for a good paper ma- 
terial, excellent of fibre and inexhaustible production. 

The art of making paper from these raw materials is not new, 
it has been tried time and time again; mills have been built and 
failed, but the problem has not been given up. It is obvious that 
previous failures need not be present failures, as conditions are 
changing all the time. We now know more about the art of 
making paper than we did twenty years ago, and means of trans- 
portation have made tremendous progress. A problem that failed 
ten years ago on account of difficulty in gathering the raw material 
need not fail today. We may, therefore, expect to see both 
cornstalk and bagasse walk up to the front as raw materials for 
paper in the near future. 

The United States Government has lately taken this question up, 


and its experiments have corroborated the results of previous in- 
vestigations. 


W. H. Smith, a lumber king of Michigan, is said to be backing 
a large lumber project in the vicinity of Sacramento, which in- 
cludes the erection of a paper mill near that place. 
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CANADA'S DESTINY. 


Its Future in the Industry Foreshadowed 
by Its Resources. 





“King Spruce, the Habitant of the North,” Is the Theme of a 
Statement Concerning the Dominion’s Millions of Square 


Miles of Timberlands—The Facts and Figures. 


By J. A. De Cew, CHemicaL ENGINEER, MONTREAL. 
Written for the Convention Number of THe Paper Trape JouRNAL. 


In every argument there should be at least one dominant note 
which differentiates itself as the essential idea, or as the base 
around which the rational structure has been developed. The 
theme which may be noticed permeating the following remarks 
would probably be expressed by some of the lovers of personifi 
cation by a title somewhat as follows: “King Spruce, the Habi- 
tant of the North.” 

In Sargent’s Report of the Tenth United States Census, on the 
“Forests of North America,” he states that the Northern Forest 
stretches along the northern shore of Labrador to nearly the 6oth 
degree of north latitude, sweeps to the south of Hudson’s Bay 
and then northwest to within the arctic circle. To grasp the 
meaning of this it is necessary to refer to his Map No. 1, Supple 
ment, which shows the forest and treeless regions of North 
America, and then to Map No. 9, which shows the areas which 
are covered with, and which will grow, the firs and spruces. On 
this map (No. 9) there is (east of the Rockies) very little color- 
ing matter south of the Canadian boundary. Outside of the 
Provinces of Canada, which hereafter we may discuss, there is a 
great northern unknown country, which is divided into territories 
as follows: Ungava, 354,961 square miles; Keewatin, 500,861 
square miles; Mackenzie, 562,181 square miles; Yukon, 196,873 
square miles. Total, 1,614,877 square miles. 

These have a total area of over one and a half million square 
miles, and which is equal to the entire area of the nine Provinces 
of Canada. Wherever explorers have gone in these northern 
wilds they have found timber, and that timber is mainly spruce. 
Let us try to imagine what bearing this may have upon paper in 
the future. 

When the era of wood papers began (a time which can be dis- 
tinctly remembered by our older paper makers) the business be- 
came rapidly revolutionized, new standards were established in 
quality and cost, and there came a phenomenal readjustment in 
the manufacturing conditions as well as the centres of production. 

We now find that many kinds of paper may be produced from 
certain woods in various ways, but one great class of paper has 
been evolved whose whole existence depends entirely upon the 
use of the new material, and which is produced from one class of 
wood in one way. This is the cheapest grade of white paper that 
can be made, and which, probably from the work that it has to do, 
is called “news.” 

It is evident to every close observer that the time when this 
material reached its minimum cost of production is already a part 
of the past. Such conditions as we have seen, when cheap water 
power and cheap wood were in such abundance that they were in 
excess of the demand, may only occur once in the history of a 
new country. Ground wood, which is the basis of cheap paper, is 
the result of power applied to wood. The power must be cheap 
and the wood must be soft, white, non-resinous and of good fibre, 
or in other words, of the nature of spruce. Before woods of dif- 
ferent character can be profitably ground there must grow a great 
disparity in the relative value of the woods. When all the water 
powers are utilized, no doubt grinding will be done by steam, but 
will this not but increase the necessity for an easy grinding wood? 
Perhaps the time will come when ground wood will be a thing of 


the past, but this will be when the water power and the spruce 
forest have ceased to co-operate. 

Is it not becoming apparent that there is an element of humor 
in some of the wild suggestions for paper making substitutes that 
are continually being seized upon by the anxious publisher, in the 
hope that there may be some real substance in the shadow? Be 
cause almost any waste fibrous vegetable substance will make 
paper, it does not follow that it will ever make a paper that can 
compete in cost with wood. Although our chemical processes are 
becoming daily more efficient, yet their product must always be 
more costly than the mechanical one, on account of the smaller 
yield. Practically all of the wood substitutes that have had their 
hoom are of a bulky nature, a heterogeneous character, and pro- 
ducing a short fibre with small yield. These will become important 
paper making materials when the suitable woods cannot be ob- 
tained. 

It should be a matter of some satisfaction to the lumbering in- 
dustry to know that there are still 550 million acres of standing 





J. A. De Cew. 


timber in the United States, and it is to be hoped that this will be 
preserved and utilized for very many years. It goes without say- 
ing, however, that this timber will be nearly all in the South and 
West. In it there will be many species of wood, a few of which 
are now of interest to the manufacturer of paper. The proper 
development of the alkaline processes will no doubt utilize many 
of these woods in the production of wrappings and papers of 
better grade. The function of the sulphite process, however, does 
not extend to the resinous woods, and the writer would like to 
suggest to some of the experimenters in this direction that a de 
termination of the resinous content of the fibre they obtain while 
cooking some of these woods will give them some idea of the 
difficulties that will be met with when a stock such as this goes 
over the machine. 

Although hemlock timber is now used extensively in the pro- 
duction of sulphite pulp, yet the fibre has a distinct value under 
that of spruce, of about $2 per ton. With the advent of more 
careful buying methods on the part of the paper maker there will 
be a more distinct classification of sulphite grades than heretofore, 
and the structure of the fibre as well as its physical and chemical 
properties will determine its value and use. 

It is not likely, therefore, that.the hemlock fibre of the future 
will enter very largely into the manufacture of news, as there will 
always be a large demand for this for the intermediate grades of 
paper. 

The chief requisite for low cost of production in news is that 
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paper should be made from stock produced at home, which means 
that the water power is the nucleus of the industry. The modern evo- 
jution of a news mill begins with the production of ground wood, 
which at first is shipped long distances along with its own weight 
of water. The freight disadvantage becomes apparent and a ma- 
Then comes the erection of a sulphite mill and 
the industry is complete. 


chine is installed. 
This industrial sequence will occur in 
many locations where ground wood is now the only product and 
where water powers are yet undeveloped. 

Adverse legislation or tariff restraints may retard or accelerate 
development at different points, but the effect is temporary, and 
hardly to be considered in view of the broader aspect of the sub- 
iect. It is a matter of little concern to the industrial pioneer if 
one of his customers wishes to impose a tax and pay the fee. The 
principle of protection, which is a good one, aims at the consump- 
tion of home raw material, and might be expressed in the phrase, 
“Let us eat our own bread first and then buy from the baker.” 
But this principle does not always coincide with that of conserva- 
tion, and the compensation for the application is the privilege of 
the baker to fix his ultimate price, in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand. As Canada is destined to be a baker of con- 
siderable magnitude in the world’s trade, by providing the me- 
diums for both physical and mental nourishment (judging from 
the present constant rate of expansion in the productiveness of 
lands and forests), there seems little necessity for any artificial 
trade stimulus. Her real need is for the protection and conserva- 
tion of that latent wealth, which is as yet of little concern to the 
individual, but which will eventually, if scientifically utilized, be 
the dominant factor in certain lines of trade. 

Our great present danger emanates from the careless methods 
resulting from a depreciated stumpage value. This seems inev- 
itable when nature’s storehouse is being broken into at a greater 
rate than its industrial assimilation. The rapid adjustment in 
foreign countries of the stumpage value to its reproductive cost is 
the impetus towards investment in Canadian timber; and the ad- 
vent of better trade relationships for the manufactured product 
would also accelerate the rate of local absorption. 

The timber areas in Canada will develop in succession as the 
hydrographical basins are made accessible to transportation. Some 
have already been worked over, as in the case of the Acadian 
area, which lies south of the St. Lawrence river, and consists of 
the maritime provinces and the eastern townships of Quebec, and 
in which the pine has already been cut out, while the spruce is 
fast disappearing. In New Brunswick, although there are 12 mil- 
lion acres of wood lands, the timber running 60 per cent. spruce, 
but 90 per cent. of it is already privately owned. The St. Law- 
rence valley sections, like most settled districts, are practically 
denuded of merchantable timber, and in its place have arisen farms. 
This area is small, compared with the Laurentian 
plateau, which extends from the St. Lawrence valley to the height 
of land, all of which is a well timbered country, carrying spruce 
and balsam fir, interspersed with pine and hemlock. 

The northern Laurentian forest of Ontario and Quebec lies in 
the watershed which flows into James Bay, and is covered with 
spruce forests which run more to pulp wood than to merchantable 
timber. The portion of this forest in Ontario consists of 46 mil- 
lion acres, and that in Quebec of 144 million acres, making a total 
of 190 million acres of pulp wood lands. 

The southern Laurentian forest consists of 50 million acres in 
Ontario and the same in Quebec, making a total of 100 million 
acres of spruce, balsam and pine, and it is upon this region that 
the first era of spruce papers will mainly depend. The remaining 
portion of these provinces are the southern hardwood region of 
Ontario, consisting of 30 million acres; the 5 million acres of the 


St. Lawrence valley, and the 19 million acres of the Acadian 
region. 


however, 


Between the periods of the paper development of the southern 





Laurentian and northern Laurentian timber will come that of the 
Northwest Territories and the Pacific Coast. Although 
Columbia has a total acreage of 266 million, about 50 million 
acres of this is supposed to be commercial forest area. On account 
of the quality of this timber the lumberman will probably utilize 
the lion’s share, although the paper industry should thrive at many 
points where the spruce is locally abundant. 

The almost unknown forest of the great northwest is a timber 
potentiality with which as yet there has been no reckoning. This 
forest stretches over an immense region, extending in a wide strip 
from 300 to 600 miles wide, from the border of Ontario to the 
northern Yukon. It embraces the valleys of the Peace, Athabaska 
and Mackenzie Rivers, on which there are 3,000 miles of navigable 
waterways, and along which, according to the explorers, the 
spruce is always in evidence. 


British 


The deciduous trees that are the 
inhabitants with the spruce, are the poplar and birch, both of 
which are the ideal woods for soda fibre, being much more suitable 
for this purpose than the highly lignified deciduous woods of the 
south. As yet little value is put upon the enormous quantities of 
this timber that will be available for an industry yet unborn. The 
great future here is the export of pulp to the highly developed 
paper making centres of Europe and America. The opening of a 
route through Hudson's Bay will make this a simple proposition. 
As the Peace River country has rich deposits of coal, asphalt and 
natural gas, the time may not be far distant when these resources 
may be made accessible to rail transportation, the illusion being 
rapidly dispelled regarding the uninhabitableness of the north. 

While the lumberman is devoting his time to the timber, which 
is more suitable for lumber than paper, the paper making pioneer 
will be utilizing and creating riches from the northern woods. 
Even if the northern lands are about one-half “muskeg,” as some 
suppose, yet the balance is a perpetual forest, which will repro- 
duce the species of wood most suitable for the manufacture of 
paper, and if properly treated it will eliminate much of the danger 
of the coming shortage in the world’s supply. 


A “Kraft” Brown Mill in New Brunswick. 


The New Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, of 
Millerton, Miramichi, N. B., has recently erected a mill for the 
production of “Kraft” brown papers. 
on the banks of the 


The works are well situated 
branch of the Miramichi river, 
has railroad and river shipping facilities, and the site is large 
enough for an extensive business. The plant is placed in the 
centre of an extensive pulp wood area. 

The method employed for the manufacture of the pulp is that 
known as the soda or sulphate process, and the company does not 
propose to manufacture pulp for sale, but only to meet the re- 
quirements of the paper machine. It is contemplated manufactur- 
ing only the strongest pure fibre papers, for the Canadian and 
United States markets. 

The machinery installed is almost entirely of English origin, 
and is specially designed for the making of “Kraft” papers. The 
mill is driven entirely by steam, a 550 horse power compound con- 
densing engine having been installed for the purpose. Workmen’s 
cottages have been built, and they, together with the mill, are lighted 
by electricity. The whole installation is most complete. 

Mr. James 


southwest 


3everidge, president of the company, is responsible 
for the enterprise, the capital having been obtained in England. 
The output is 10 tons per day, and is now on the market. 


The business of the Taper-Sleeve Pulley Works has passed into 
new hands, and will hereafter be conducted by the Erie Clutch 
and Pulley Company, of Erie, Pa. Established thirty-five years 
ago, pioneer in the manufacture of wood pulleys and friction 
clutches, this company has devoted its undivided attention to the 
solution of power transmission problems. 
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ECONOMIC SELECTION. 


The Industry Should Look into Its Raw 
Materials and Processes. 








Failure to Grasp the Significance of Economic Selection Is Re- 
sulting in Much Waste—A Consideration of the Principle 
as Applied to Methods, Machines and Materials. 





By Martin L. GriFFIN. 
Written for the Convention Number of Tue Parer Trave JouRNAL. 


The selection of raw materials and the most economic treat- 
nent of them, or the determination of the normal product from 
a given raw material, is a most important question to decide by 
those already in the business or others contemplating it. Failure 
to grasp the significance of this results in economic waste and 
loss of profits. The artistic and commercial value also of the 
product will often suffer seriously. 

The manufacture of paper neturally lends itself to the temper- 
ing of such raw materials as result from other industries. To a 
considerable degree it is the treatment of by-products. It is or 
should be from the very start a building up process from the raw 
material. In a considerable sense it is a plastic art wherein the 
composition of the finished product bears little resemblance to 
the original raw stock. 

The textile industry creates value in cotton by the mechani- 
cal processes of labor without changing its nature; the paper 
industry, taking the residues of this and others, creates a new 
value by mechanical and chemical treatment, and, without spinning 
and weaving, molds a product comparable with the finest fabrics. 
How great then will be the gain to civilization when the prin- 
ciple involved in this illustration becomes the ruling spirit in 
paper making! 

The manufacture of paper has made enormous strides and has 
been highly developed during the last few years, but has unfor- 
tunately lost ground at many points in ecanomic treatment. The 
extravagent consumption of paper has brought with it extrava- 
gant methods of manufacture. 

Saw mills producing lumber for structural and ornamental pur- 
poses have given place to pulp mills, a large proportion of which 
treat the wood chemically, resulting in a shrinkage of over one- 


half the original solid contents. I except ground wood, of course. 


This condition has come about through a most natural process. 
The value of our forests as a source of lumber has been less 
than it is as a source of paper stock, while stream conservation and 
effect on climate, and all that goes with it, have been given 
little consideration. 

There is no question but that there is already, or can be easily 


produced, a sufficient quantity of unappropriated material suitable 


for the bulk of the needs of this industry. As the value of the 


forest increases, there will be some lessening of the consumption 
of wood, and a gradual appropriation of other sources of raw 
material until it has.reached its normal equilibrium. To this end 
greater diligence will be exercised by those mills relying upon 
wood, in adapting their conditions and processes to the most eco- 
nomic results. 

Manufacturers who are making a class of papers to which wood 
is normally adapted, as news and under certain’ conditions wrap- 
ping, will not pass through the ordeal which those will who have 
misapplied wood to the manufacture of higher grades but still 
very inferior for the uses designed. These in the nature of things 
will have to contend with the increasing cost of wood, the growing 
revulsion of the public against paper of such quality, and the 


competition of new sources of raw material which will satisfy 
these conditions better. 


The art of paper making lies along two lines, including both 
mechanical and chemical details. There are raw materials for coarse 
products and fine products. A coarse raw material may be given 
a thorough exhaustive treatment to make the highest grade pro- 
duct possible. In so doing there will be a consequent large shrink- 
age in yield and economic waste, and at a high cost; or the same 
material may be given a slight and inexpensive treatment to 
adapt it to a coarse product, which by nature it is best suited for. 
The product in this case will not be so high priced, but the cost 
and shrinkage will be low and yield correspondingly large. The 
value of any raw material should not be dissipated through failure 
to make the most appropriate use of it. 

Closely allied to the lack of such discriminating judgment in 
determining raw materials and products therefrom, is the failure 
to get the most out of the process. The sulphite process is often 
misapplied in the making of wrapping paper and often badly 
managed in the yield of pulp. For such papers, only a sufficient 
softening treatment is necessary to make the stock pliable and 
workable, thus preserving strength and yield. This is practically 
illustrated in the process of boiling with water and weak chemicals 
for leather board and Kraft paper. 

If cornstalk should ever come to be 
medium grade of white paper 
be misapplied. 
business, 
to make 


used for making a 
its use for such purpose would 
Its normal place, if it has any in the paper 
will be found in connection with other suitable material 
boxboard, wherein the bulk of its solid contents could 
be made available at a slight cost for reduction. Failure to recog- 
nize its true place will result as in the past. The attempt to 
make a sanitary milk bottle to be used only once out of paper 
stock is such a perversion, from a practical as well as an economic 
standpoint, that nothing serious need be expected from it. 

It is often the common practice to reduce stock to one level 
base and build up specialties from this. The skillful paper maker 
will select his raw materials with a view to close adaptation, 
avoiding the doukle cost of reducing to a base and building 
up from it. It often happens that effects can be gotten in this 
way that would be impossible in any other. This is shown in 
the manufacture of many very attractive cover papers. 

Raw materials should be selected and processed with discrim- 
inating care and judgment so that there shall be as little degrada- 
tion from one product to another as possible. In this way economy 
of production and conservation of resources will be promoted. 
It is to the credit of the industry that we have in abundance 
the attractive gray news board, though its coming was purely 
accidental. If old news could be so treated as to be used over 
again for the same grade of paper how great would be the eco- 


nomic gain! This is done to some extent in the case of printed 
book papers. 


In the manufacture of heavy papers and particularly boards 
for a great variety of uses, I do not believe the use of the cylinder 
machine has been applied to anything like the limit of its possi- 
bilities. With properly prepared stock for lining, this machine 
is capable of using very inferior grades of stock for the middle, 
and producing a product of great attractiveness and growing 
usefulness. Such a product has a great market before it in 
furnishing material for small packages for which wood has been 
used but is becoming too costly. 

Up to the present time there has been in the main only one 
object in view in treating raw materials, namely, the obtaining 
of paper stock, and I regret to say this has been done largely 
by the use of drastic agents in a single operation. Henceforth 
more selective processes will be discovered, resulting in 
of chemicals, recovery of useful 
paper stock. 


economy 
products and larger yield of 


In the field of raw materials there is a-line on the one side 


of which paper stock has been largely developed at the expense 
of all else; on the other side there is now a small area where raw 


- 
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materials are treated for useful products only, but with an ultimate 
view to the making of paper stock. I refer to the extraction of 
waste pine wood for turpentine and rosin and of chestnut wood 
for tannin. These latter will soon enter the field of paper making. 

It is therefore of great importance that the whole industry 
should look into its raw materials and processes and see if there 
is not still many undiscovered sources of economy and ‘produc- 
tive wealth. 


E. L. Savage to Make Paper at Skowhegan, Me. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
SKOWHEGAN, Me., February 1, 1909.—The town of Skowhegan, 
with a population close to 10,000, is an ideal town with all of the 
advantages of a city; its public buildings rank high, its town 
hall and opera house which is nearly completed at a cost of 





The Advantages of the Incline Screening System. 


The incline sytsem of screening saves labor; the stock being 
always in motion, it is not necessary to agitate it to keep it from 
matting on the screen plates, thus enabling the mill owner to dis- 
pense with the help usually required to do this work. 

It saves plates. On account of the stock being always in motion, 
the grit and other foreign matter in the stock cannot lie on the 
plates and churn, causing friction in the screen plate slots and 
wearing them rapidly. 

With this system, owing to the fact that*the screen plates are 
always free, you get increased capacity, enabling you to use finer 
plates to handle the same tonnage, thereby getting cleaner stock, 
which is always an advantage, particularly at the present time. 

This system, not requiring the use of showers, saves the power 
necessary to handle large quantities of water (power is an item 





Mitt Property AT SKOWHEGAN, ME., RECENTLY PURCHASED BY E. L 
Pup StoraceE; D, MACHINERY AND BEATER Room. 


$100,000 is a beauty; its town water system and fire protection 
are A I; its industries are varied and cover nearly all kinds of 
manufacturing, and the taking over of the old paper mill property 
here by Mr. Savage is hailed with much rejoicing. It will give 
employment to a large number of hands, both men and women. 
In addition to the high grade paper he will make, Mr. Savage 
will manufacture a superior quality of toilet paper by a secret 
process which he will not have patented, but will keep secret; 
the machinery will be designed by himself. THe Paper Trave 
JourNAL in its announcement of the purchase of the property by 
Mr. Savage spoke of his having produced several inventions in 
the paper mill machine line, some of which will be in use in this 
mill, viz.: double. roll beating engine, horizontal perfecting stuff 
chest, automatic felt guide, all of which are in successful operation 
in many of the leading mills. H. E. Reed. of Skowhegan, contrac- 
tor, has a large crew of men now at work on the excavation; the 
raceway is being blown out and the power greatly improved; a 
new forebay and flume is to be bu'lt, and the mill in general is to 


have a thorough overhauling previous to the arrival of the new 
machinery. ABC. 


The Commercial Club of Brownsville, Ore., is considering the 
Proposition of establishing a mill there. 


. SAVAGE, OF NortH Anson, Me. dA, Rac Room; B, Orrices; C, 


with ground wood at $28 per ton), to say nothing of expensive 
pumping machinery, piping and the cost of repairs. 

In using this system the stock may be so regulated that the 
shieves, dirt and other foreign matter may be floated off the lower 
end of the line of screens, thereby eliminating the use of auto- 
matic rakers, which are objectionable, for the reason that their 
tendency is to force the dirt, shieves, etc., through the screen plate 
slots every time they pass over them; and, further, they pick up 
more or less good stock and carry it off with the refuse. 

With the variation of the consistency of the stock as it is usually 
furnished the screens, it is impossible, with this system of screen- 
ing, to plug the plates and flood the screen vats, which is a com- 
mon cause of complaint with practically all other arrangements 
now in use. 


A Cotton Stalk Paper Mill for Decatur, Ala. 

Decatur, Ala., February 1, 1909.—The Cotton Stalk Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Atlanta, Ga., is seeking a location in the De- 
caturs for the erection of a large plant. This concern manufac- 
tures paper out of cotton stalks, as the name of the company im- 
plies, and it is said to be one of the largest concerns in the entire 
country of its kind. It employs several hundred men and pays 
good wages. 
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MODERN TIERING OR PILING SYSTEMS. 


The Force of Gravity Is a Big Factor Even in Business—No End 
of Thought Has Been Given to the Problem of Counteract- 
ing It in Handling Paper—The Results. 





By Georce M. 

Written for the Convention 
Of all the forces we 
gravity is surely the greatest. 


FRENCH. 

Number of Tue Paper Trape JouRNAL. 
have to combat in this world of 
History records from its beginning 


ours 


that the ancients devised ways and means of moving and lifting 
heavy weights that seem at this enlightened age almost impossible. 

To go back and describe in detail the various methods used by 
our predecessors would be interesting no doubt, but the business 
man of to-day is looking forward and cares little for the past 
except for the experience it has given. 

There are indeed very few lines of business that do not have 
to elevate their products in some way, and there are many de- 
vices manufactured to do this work. We are all familiar with 
the crow or pinch bar (used almost instinctively,) the screw jack 
and its more powerful brother, the hydraulic jack, as devices 
used for lifting or pushing. For lifting purposes solely we recall 
the simple sling, the block and falls or tackle block and the chain 
hoist in its various forms, all of which have their sphere of use- 
fulness. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century great strides 
were made in methods of handling, hoisting and conveying, and 
the modern traveling crane, now so commonly used in large plants, 
The advent of the electric 
motor also played a most important part in the satisfactory working 
of this modern crane, and by its use it is not an uncommon sight 


is considered almost indispensable. 


to see a load of many tons moving in three directions at the 
same time. 

While the devices used for lifting and transporting, previously 
described, belong largely to portable machines, we must not forget 
the stationary freight or passenger elevator, so commonly and ex- 
tensively used and forming a part of every first class building 
and that has made possible our high and elegant structures found 
in every large city. When we consider the enormous number of 
people carried and the amount of material handled by these ma- 
chines, it is not difficult to see what an important part hoisting 
machinery takes in the industry of the world. 

Let us now take up the question which interests the average 
business man who has merchandise to handle and store, and that 
is. what type of machine or device is best suited to the needs of 
his individual business? Shall he use a tackle which has to be 
reslung for each new location, or had he better install the elaborate 
and bulky overhead crane, both obviously expensive, the first in 
time and labor, the second in first cost and room? Not being 
satisfied, he looks around to ascertain if there is any other device 
which has the advantage of lower cost on one hand and convenience 
and speed on the other. 

These questions came to the writer's mind and after much 
thought resulted in his designing a tiering machine or portable 
elevator having in combination as far as possible the good features 
of both systems, without the necessity of slinging or the expensive 
installation of the overhead crane. Furthermore, by a system of 
platform construction, unobstructed on three sides, he was able 
to utilize to a large extent the convenient platform or car forming 
part of the regular freight elevator. Such a machine has, of 
course, to be properly designed and- thoroughly well built, as it 
is entirely self contained and only requires the floor for its support. 
It should, therefore, only be limited in its scope by the height 
of the ceiling and the four walls of the warehouse. The entire 
absence of slings or other devices, owing to the platform con- 
struction, makes it possible to handle merchandise quickly and 
with a minimum amount of labor. 





Machines of this type are used with perfect safety in handling 
the finest china and glass ware, the most expensive lithographic 
paper which has to be handled entirely on the flat, and a variety 
of other goods too numerous to mention. Another feature not 
to be lost sight of is the fact that the machines are strictly portable 
in every sense of the word, either with a load or without, and by 
an ingenious device are rendered absolutely safe and immovable 
when the hoisting platform is in use. 
a more 


It is hard indeed to imagine 


convenient machine when you thoroughly analyze its 


many advantages. In the paper and allied trades there are now 


in use over four hundred of such tiering machines. 


R. C. Kastner Celebrates Tenth Anniversary. 

Among the younger concerns in the paper business in New York 
city is the R. C. Kastner Paper Company, the business of which 
was started by R. C. Kastner in 1899 

Mr. Kastner has been more or less identified with the New York 
city trade since the beginning of his business career. He was 
born in New York city, and after graduating from the public 
schools started as a paper salesman, representing some of the East- 
ern paper houses. He afterward formed a partnership with Myron 
R. Williams, of Springfield, Mass., doing business under the firm 
name of Kastner & Williams Paper Company, Mr. Kastner looking 
after the New York end of the business and Mr. Williams the 
mill end. This partnership was dissolved in 1898. It was at this 
time that Mr. Kastner decided to embark in business on his own 
account. The good will, watermarks, trademarks, stock on hand. 
etc., were purchased by him from the Kastner & Wiliams Paper 
Company. 

After two years’ time more room was required, and from a 
small office the business was removed to a store at 4 Spruce street 
This was outgrown after three years, when still larger quarters 
were found at 28 Elm street. These have been occupied for the 
past five years, but even here more space had to be acquired 
during the past vear and a half. 

In order to meet the increased demand for new lines and 
larger varieties of paper, and with the idea of securing additional 
capital, Mr. Kastner decided to incorporate his business, which 
was done January 1, 1906, in the sum of $25,000, under the name 
of R. C. Kastner Paper Company. The officers of 
are: R. C. Kastner. president and treasurer; E. F. 
tary; Henry V. F. 


the concern 
Engal, secre- 
Roe, director. 

There has been a steady increase in the volume of business 
and even in the face of last year’s shrinkage the concern was 
able to show a substantial net gain. 

That the confidence of the mills which first gave Mr. Kastner 
credit was not misplaced is best shown by the standing of the firm 
today. After ten years, having started practically not only without 
a cent of capital but actually in debt, by persistent endeavors 
to satisfy the trade, never offering to give things away or “some- 
thing for nothing,” but always furnishing full value for the money, 
the concern has built up a growing business, and today enjoys 
the confidence not only of its customers but of all the mills 
with which it has dealings. 


Size of Logs Cut in New Brunswick to Be Smaller. 

Advices from Consul M. J. Hendrick at Moncton state that 
W. C. H. Grimmer, Surveyor General of the Province of New 
Brunswick, has announced that his department had reduced the 
minimum size of logs allowed to be cut in that Canadian province 
irom 18 feet length and 10 inches diameter at the top to 16 feet 
length and 9 inches diameter at the top and that this regulation is 
now in effect; the former minimum size, he said. had been all 
right some years ago, but does not commend itself now. The new 
regulation, he stated, was put in force to facilitate the lumbermen’s 
operations, and violations would be punishable by the imposition 
of double stumpage. 
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MAKING A PAPER MAKER. 


Begin in the Machine Room—Get Absorbed in the Work— 
Learn from Old Hands—Study All the Time—Life 
Too Short to Master the Art—The Course in Detail. 





By an Otp Paper MAKER. 
Written for the Convention Number of Tue Paper Trape Journat. 
Writing as an experienced but not expert paper maker, | would 


advise him who would become one. Paper making occupies an 


odd position among the industries of the world. 
the iron and 


Shoemaking, 


steel industries, cotton and woolen industries and 


others are somewhat understood and appreciated by the general 
reading public, for articles concerning these industries appear fre- 
quently in the newspapers and magazines, but seldom do you see 
anything concerning the paper making industry in print. 

Paper mills and paper makers are in a class by themselves and 
in a class that occupy small towns in the back part of the deepest 
-woods, so it is no wonder that not one person in every one 
hundred thousand is familiar with the manufacture of the paper 


jollied by “smart alecks” who are sleeping, but as this is a part 


of the business take it as it comes and smile along. Keep your 
eye open, your brain active and your health good, and while you 
are at it keep thinking. Get 
at running 


better. 


next to men who have spent years 


machines, without ever having a thought of doing 


These fellows can give you barrels of practical ideas, and 
those are what you must have for a beginning, for you have 
just come from the theoretical factory 


thing “in 


where they do wonderful 


their minds”; but now you are in a place where you 


must produce the real article, something ‘that will be used by 
strangers who will and do criticise. You have become part of a 
great industry, and your work and your method of doing it now 
affect others, so must do it 


you well, always better than any 


one ever did it before. Keep this in mind and your success will 


surprise you. 

Do not listen to him who advises you to begin the practical part 
of paper making in the rag room or pulp making part of the mill; 
you should start on the machine and start as low as you can. 
Learn first how to pick up “broke” and keep the floor of the ma- 


chine room clean; then begin to ponder on the cause of the 





MILL oF THE NEw Oscar FELT AND PAper CompANy, WHITE PiGron, MICH. 


from which they are informed of the doings of this old world, 
or on which they write their thoughts. 

The who from circumstances finds it 
necessary to seek a living by exercise of his brawn as well as his 
brain cannot do better than to select paper making as the proper 
place in which to show off his ability. It is a trade which requires 
constant thought by him who would become master of it in all its 
details, and it is unfortunate that young men do not realize this 
until after they have spent the best five years of their lives at 
the business. It happens that during the first five years the beginner 
imagines that he is the real thing as a paper maker, so long as he 
can carry the paper over the machine or set his slitters exactly, 
but it is after these five years have passed that he begins to realize 
how little he knows about his trade. 


young man force of 


If you would avoid the above, read and ponder on what follows 
here. If your “papa” has plenty of money and insists on you 
going through college, you insist that he permits you to select 
the college. and after you have gained this point choose a tech- 
nical school in which you can learn during your attendance there 
all that you can about chemistry and engineering as applied to 
paper making. When you graduate and secure work in the mill, 
g0 to It as you would to the greatest desire of your life, and 


get into the harness and pull from the very start. You may be 


“broke,” the picking up of which will 
seven different varieties. 


give you the backache in 
After you have got through pondering 
you will not be very wise, for you are not given time to ponder 
much, and the remarks of the men about you, should you stop 
long to ponder, would be of a kind that would upset your ponder- 
ings very much. 

After you are able to satisfy your superiors that you can keep 
a floor well swept you are allowed to become acquainted with 
some of the live machinery on the machine, and perhaps they will 
let you run the chance of losing two or three of your fingers 
in the calender rolls, by having them caught between the rolls in 
your efforts to get the stubborn paper through them properly. 

The first time you do this successfully you forget all your 
college days ever taught you of the chemistry and engineering of 
paper making and your mind is filled with the desire of handling 
or clothing the machine. In turn you learn how to run the 
winding machine so that the rolls will be perfectly straight when 
sent from the machine, and when you have learned how to handle 
the paper when in a wet web you feel smarter than you did upon 
leaving college. You are gradually becoming a practical paper 
maker, and the influence of the men around you is having an un 
conscious effect upon you and your future. If you have been wise 
(Continued on page 155.) 
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MAKING A PAPER MAKER. 


(Continued from page 151.) 
you possess their respect and they do what they can to aid you 
fas becoming an expert paper maker; if you have been “swell- 
headed” and of the “know-it-all” type, you may as well get out and 
start over again somewhere else. These men who have not had 
education are of a distinct class and you should study them 
thoroughly, for should you succeed you will some day have to 
rely upon them to make your work successful. 

As second hand or back tender your duties lead you on to 
new responsibilities and ideas, and in this position you can adopt 
or invent many little things that will stamp you as a comer in the 
It is at this period that you should learn something 
about running the machine, and by paying close attention to the 


business. 


acts and remarks of the machine man, especially when the paper is 
not running well, you will be able to get your first ideas as to 
what really makes paper making a trade—for live men. 

When you have reached the position of machine tender you 
have come to a position which gives you all the chance desired 
to find what causes various things in the mill to go wrong. While 
running a machine you learn to know when your stock is not 
beat properly by its action upon your wire. You also learn to 
appreciate having a little mechanical ingenuity. It is also at this 
period in your career that you value the aid of efficient labor from 
your helpers on the machine, and it is here you always either 
fail or succeed as a handler of men. You must have discipline 
and system from your helpers; you must learn how to make them 
do things thoroughly and quickly. If you have had the name of 
being a good fellow you will probably lose it now, at least with 
men under you, should you insist on having everything done in 
the best possible manner. If you are in earnest you will find 
machine tenders like yourself who will claim you do more than 
you should, and should your runs of paper be bigger and better 
than theirs you must not be surprised should they term you a 
“sucker” or “afraid-of-your-job”’ man. You will never have a 
better chance to learn the value of forethought and preparation 
than when you are running a machine. Every order you make 
should have your best attention before you start making it; the 
condition of the stock, the speed and condition of your machine 
and its clothing, the various little things you can do to give the 
order its desired quality, all these should revolve in your mind 
until you are satisfied that you have thought out everything that 
will make quality and quantity the best possible. Do not imagine 
that when you have done this that things will come as you 
planned, for there are several other people in the mill whose 
work has a direct bearing upon yours, and if your paper, when 
made, is not strong enough, it may he because the beaterman 
did not make the fibre long enough or perhaps the stock was 
overboiled or overbleached, and again the superintendent might 
have neglected to make the furnish of the paper strong enough 
or a thousand and one little things might have happened, so as 
to make your efforts to give the best of little account. 

It is for these reasons that I say you should begin on 
the machine in learning paper making, for it is here you learn 
why paper is not made as it should be. All the desired qualities 
of paper are finally brought to a finish on the machine, and when 
you are unsuccessful in obtaining these qualities, the reasons are 
very evident, and when you graduate from the machine you will 
be ready to begin in the rag room and you will be overanxious 
to learn the strength, cleanliness and quality of rags and the 
Proper way of treating them to produce fibres you should 


expect to get from them. You will note the 
ance of the rag 


appear- 
anc as it comes from the bale, the manner in which 
it is packed, and you will follow its course through its succeed- 
Ing processes, doing what you can to improve upon the method 
ed At this stage of the game you will be aided greatly by 
originality, should you be fortunate enough to possess it. You 


used. 
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must not think that because certain methods have been used for 
years that you must continue to keep them in use, and you must 
not pay too much attention to what the old stagers in the different 
departments, who have never run a machine or had experience 
outside of their own department, tell you. They will try to 
dissuade you from doing many things that will make things better, 
especially so should your ideas make harder their labors. They 
having passed the point of ambition, wish to do work in the 
easiest possible manner, for your success means little to them, 
so by all means be original and if you have an idea do not be 
timid but try it out to the limit. 

Close observation of appliances, with thought of improvement 
constantly in mind, will enable you to improve things in general, 
and once you have succeeded in being able to do this you are well 
on your way toward being a practical and expert paper maker 
As assistant superintendent you will have an opportunity of de 
termining your possible future as a full-fledged superintendent. 
if once in a while you decide matters in your mind, as you 
would if you alone were responsible, and then note how the man 
over you decides these same matters. Should he be a successful 
man, and your decision be similar to his, you may be reasonably 
sure that you are in a way to make a successful superintendent 

As assistant superintendent you will be confronted with many 
aggravating little trifles that may lead you into trouble now and 
again. This happens when some foreman of another depart- 
ment in the mill will try to dispute your authority in trifling 
matters, merely because he suspects you are getting on a little 
too well. Such men can only be handled in one way—ignore them 
completely, but when occasion demands it and you find it neces- 
sary to give them an order, give it in such a way as will leave 
no doubt in the mind of the man you give it to that the order 
is to be obeyed. As assistant superintendent go serenely about 
your work. Play fair with the man above you and do all you 
can to make his management of the mill successful and you will 
find very few superintendents who will not appreciate your good 
intentions. 

Do not be overanxious to reach the position of superintendent 
It will come soon enough and you need all your time in pre 
paring for it; no doubt about your ever being too well prepared 
and you will never feel as if you have learned it all even after 
you have reached the pinnacle of paper making. Every day you 
spend as assistant superintendent is crowded with opportunity 
for you to experiment and to become thoroughly acquainted with 
every branch of the practical side of the business; you can 
talk with men who have had years of experience in beating stock 
and preparing it for the machines. The ideas of the men who have 
spent a lifetime in cooking, washing and bleaching raw stock are 
worth something. After you have become thoroughly versed in 
rags and the method of handling them, your attention naturally 
turns to the beating of the stock, and you learn more about 
fibre in this department that will aid you in making good paper 
than you can in any other. In the beater room you will have 
plenty of opportunity of putting to practical use what you were 
taught about the chemistry of paper making. In some mills they 
cook, bleach and handle rag fibre as they did years ago, and it 
is in these mills that you will find the best opportunity of ad- 
vancing your interests. The results of your work in the beater 
room will be much in evidence in the finished paper; if it is im- 
proved in quality everyone smiles with you, but should it be 
otherwise you will suffer the miseries of mind that fall to the 
lot of the paper maker. 

Bear in mind before you reach the position of superintendent 
that your one object should be to obtain every bit of information 
and experience possible in the making of paper, the practical 
side of it, the actual operations which go toward making it what 
it is and should be. Be not half hearted in this matter, or you 

will later on regret your lost opportunity, for as you go higher 
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in the business you will realize that there is much else in paper 
making besides the act of making it, and with this warning before 
you we will now usher you into the position of superintendent. 
' The duties of paper mill superintendent vary considerably 
In some mills the position demands a man possessed of enough 
executive ability to handle the entire business. He must be able 
to handle the men who would have him buy unsuitable goods; 
he must be able in figures and at all times have his hand ready 
to meet any kind of trouble; his position, in fact, combines that 
of president and general manager as well as practical superin- 
tendent. His verdict on any question is final. This kind of a 
position is worth striving for, and the man that holds it usually 
forgets the passage of time and dies, never in all his busy life 
having had time to think of the passage of time. 

Such a position as just described is rare in these days of 
paper making, owing to the fact that many mills are able to 
secure second class superintendents who are willing to let some- 
one else manage the business they are supposed to make profit- 
able. The superintendent of a paper mill who is not allowed 
to have his say in regard to the policy of the company for which 
he is working is in a very undesirable position. He is given 
certain raw materials from which he must produce paper, and 
if he is not allowed to know the price paid for these materials, 
or the price received for the paper he produces from them, it 
becomes very evident that he is laboring in the dark, and has no 
more idea of the result of his labors than the man who picks 
“broke” from the mill's floors. Such conditions are in existence 
in quite a few paper mills at the present time, but the men who 
are called the superintendents of such mills are but boss machine 
tenders or foremen. 

So my advice to you is to avoid such positions, for once you ac- 
cept one and occupy it for a time you will find you are tied securely 
from being allowed to exercise your judgment in the running 
of the business. Wait for a position that will give you an 
opportunity to progress, one where you can put into execution 
long thought out schemes as to management. Insist on seeing 
the monthly or semi-annual cost sheet of manufacture and the 
selling price of the paper you have made. Be able to ask the 
salesmen of your company why they are unable to sell paper 
to certain buyers; have the power to tell them they must do so 
or get out. Have your position enable you to investigate the 
other end of the business; you have already put in years of 
hard work in learning how to make paper as a buyer would have 
it; you know how to secure men who can meet your 
requirements in this direction, and should they fail now and 
again your experience will allow you to quickly determine the 
cause; in other words, you feel confidence in your ability to 
handle the mill end of the business, as yeu worked hard -as 
assistant superintendent to gain such confidence, and now you 
believe that there are other causes rather than those which 
arise in the mill for the misfortunes that so often appear. 

You wonder why it is that salesmen will spend a week away 
from the office and return with a few scant orders, and no 
kick on paper you have supplied to customers. You know your 
paper thoroughly, and you also realize that its price and quality 
should satisfy the consumers of the paper, and you feel a desire to 
visit the buyers of paper and talk things over with them. By 
all means do so if you can and wonderful results will accrue, 
for the paper buyer is interested in no man as much as he is in 
the man who knows all about the paper he buys. Think these 
suggestions over in your leisure and you will see the practicabil- 
ity of them. 

Get your mill owner in a corner now and then and chew 
matters over with him in an old fashioned way. Tell him 
he owns the business, but you are hired by him to make it 
pay, and in order to do so you must have a full swing and not 
be considered an assistant. Demand a right to engage and dis- 


charge whom you please. Surround yourself with competent men 
and make them learn to do things as you would do them your- 
self. 

When you have accomplished all that is here written you will 
have become as expert a paper maker as man can in this world, 
and you can keep your hat on while in the company of men 
in any way connected with the business. Your salary will be 
unlimited and offers of fine positions will become monotonous, 
but do not be content until you have your own little mill and some 
one’s else along with it, and when you reach this stage you will 
scheme with a desire to own anything and everything that has 
any connection with the paper making industry. 

So you have now read how a paper maker is made, and it is 
all true as applied to a man, or rather you who begin with 


a college education applying to it. To the young fellow who has 





Casot StREET MILL oF CrocKER-MCELWAIN Company, HOoLyYoKE, 
Mass. 


no such education I would say, do not be discouraged, your 
chances are as good as the other fellow’s, only you must com- 
bine with your training in paper making what you have not, and 
by attending night schools you will be able to secure all the 
education necessary to equip you for the highest position the 
trade offers, providing you have the brains and health to meet 
it. Books on paper making, published by expert chemists who have 
devoted a life’s work to this subject, are at your disposal. Read 
them once, twice and three times until you can carry in your 
mind all they contain; never cease work, do it with your head 
and hands, and plug continually and you will not fail. Your 
chances of success are better than those of the man with money 
and education; he need not succeed to live, while you must. 

Paper making is worth the “candle” and life is too short to 
master it thoroughly. 

A report is in circulation that a part of the power to be gen- 
erated electrically at Mosinee on the Wisconsin River is to be 
brought to the Fox River Valley. There is plenty of power at 
Mosinee, it being possible within a short distance on the river near 
there to develop fifty to sixty thousand horse power. The con- 
templated development, however, will not be more than 7,000 to 
10,000 horse power. Without any definite confirmation or denial 
of the report mentioned above it seems unlikely that it is true, if 
for no other reason than that of the distance that the current would 
have to be carried. 

George A. Davis, of Neenah, Wis., formerly in the paper manu- 
facturing business there, is planning removing to Milwaukee and 
embarking in the automobile business. 
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AN ADVANCE IN ACID-PROOF LININGS. 


A Successful Experiment in Constructing Acid Chambers, by the 
Monier System, of Plastic Material—It Indicates a Pros- 
pective Advance in Digester Linings. 


Written for the Convention Number of Tue Paper TrapveE JouRNAL. 

While there is no absolutely insoluble substance, there are sub- 
stances, as is well known in chemistry, producing compounds re- 
sisting even concentrated acids. It is, however, not so generally 
known that there are compositions, capable of being prepared in a 
plastic state, and in which the chemical action of the ingredients 
upon each other, which, when used in such manner, results in pro- 
ducing a stonelike substance that does successfully and permanently 
resist the action of such acids, even when highly concentrated. 
The troubles experienced by the Manhattan Chemical Company in 
maintaining the lead chambers used in its process of manufacture 
of certain acids led to experiments with some modifications of the 
Panzl acidproof composition for lining of sulphite pulp digesters. 
These acid chambers are containers about 7 feet long by 4 feet 
wide and from 15 to 30 inches high. Upon the results of these ex- 
periments it was ultimately proposed to construct such chambers 
of a network of steel rods, about three-eighths of an inch thick, 
and of wire netting stretched thereon. The whole structure was 
then imbedded in a plaster of a composition made up of the ma- 
terials specified in the Panzl patent for lining of sulphite pulp 
digesters, but combined in somewhat different proportions and 
with an additional ingredient. 

These experiments, undertaken in the course of last year, were 
entirely successful Two such chambers were constructed, one 
being used for separating and the other for concentrating of such 
acids. They are now in practical use, and have been so for several 
months; they have already outlasted in one case the lead cham- 
bers previously used for that purpose, and it does not appear that 
the acid or the fumes of the acids have anywhere deteriorated the 
material employed for their construction. 

This would seem then to be a further step in developing plastic 
material for acidproof lining, and for construction of acid tanks, 
etc. It is stated that in a digester lined with such a composition 
the digesting process could be greatly accelerated, inasmuch as the 
new composition does safely withstand a much more concentrated 
acid than heretofore used in the digesting process, or in re- 
claiming tanks, but also a much higher degree of heat than is now 
developed in a sulphite pulp digester. 


New Construction Work of Jacobson & De Guere. 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., February 1, 1909.—The year has been a busy 
one for the firm of Jacobson & De Guere, architects and engineers, 
of Grand Rapids, this State. In addition to finishing up a great 
deal of work which was really begun in 1907, particularly the 
rebuilding and repair work on a large portion of the paper and 
pulp mill plant of the Falls Manufacturing Company, at Oconto 
Falls, Wis., the firm has put in an active year on a number of 
big projects. The changes and improvements in connection with 
the partial rebuilding of the mills at Oconto Falls, after the fire, 
have already been noted in the columns of the PAperR TRADE 
JouRNAL. 

During the greater part of last summer the firm’s time was oc- 
cupied in two big hydro-electric power development propositions, 
one for the Wausau Street Railway Company, at Wausau, Wis. 
and the other near Ingalls, Mich., for the Menominee and Mari- 
nette Light and Traction Company. 

In August, Jacobson & De Guere rebuilt the No. 1 paper 
machine room of the Wausau Paper Mills Company's plant at 
Brokaw, Wis. 


placing the wooden rafters with steel work trusses. The old 


A part of their work on this job consisted in re- 


timber wall on the river side was also replaced by a brick wall, 

During the month of September they began work on the re. 
construction of the burned mill of the Wolf River Paper and 
Fibre Company, of Shawano, Wis. At this plant the machine 
room was very badly damaged, the brick walls were replaced, a 
complete new roof put on, and a new cement floor and a rein- 
forced concrete machine track was built where formerly there were 
timber floors. A finishing room was added, two stories high, 70 
feet wide by 100 feet long. A new brick smokestack was built, 
66 inch internal diameter by 120 feet high. Some new machinery 
was added in the finishing room, and a new ventilating and heat- 
ing system in the machine room. Reconstruction work was begun 
on this plant about the middle of October, and the mill was again 
turning out paper about the Ist of January. The cost of build- 
ing improvements was about $30,000. 

Toward the close of 1908 Jacobson & De Guere began getting 
out some plans for a ground wood pulp mill on the Flambeau 
River for the Menasha Paper Company. This plant will be located 
about ten miles below Ladysmith and will consist of a_ rock 
filled crib dam 375 feet long, and a grinder and wet room 64 feet 
wide by 140 feet long. This building will contain six pulp grinders 
operated by vertical water wheels through double gears. The 
Menasha Paper Company’s railroad will be extended to this point 
and will convey the prepared wood to this mill and the finished 
pulp back to the paper mill at Ladysmith. Construction work on 
the dam is well under way. 
the mill until spring. 


It is likely nothing will be done on 


In addition to the above the firm has received numerous in- 
quiries concerning projected ground wood mills and water power 
developments, a number of which will no doubt become a reality 
before spring. Fox River. 


Phoenix Paper Company Making Additions. 

SATTENVILLE, N. Y., February 1, 1909—The Pheenix Paper 
Company of this place has begun work on an extensive addition 
to its plant for the manufacture of tissue paper, and in the spring 
the company expects to double the output of the present factory. 
Plans have been prepared and the foundations laid for a store- 
house, 23x100 feet. and for a machine room, 6oxtoo feet. A new 
72 inch machine, now being built for the company by the Sandy 
Hill Iron and Brass works, will be installed as soon as the 
building is completed. It will be practically a counterpart of the 
present machine, embodying all the latest improvements in paper 
machinery, and will result in an increase of the production of the 
mill to between 12,000 and 16,000 pounds a day. The new build 
ings are to be entirely of concrete blocks. 





Power Owners on the Chippewa and Flambeau to Merge. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

APPLETON, Wis., February 1, 1909.—An important meeting was 
held at Eau Claire last week of men interested in water power on 
the Chippewa and Flambeau rivers, upon which streams several 
paper making institutions are located, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and taking action upon improving the volume and reliability 
of the water power of those streams by the acquirement of prop- 
erty near the head waters, the building of dams, creation of lakes 
and reservoirs, etc., whose waters may be controlled and used to 
equalize the power of the streams. Many lumbermen and manu- 
facturers not paper makers were also present at the meeting, and it 
is certain that all the interests along the streams will be com- 
bined. It is understood that plans have been prepared showing 
just what may be done, and that the scheme is one of tremendous 
extent and importance. A company, probably to be called the 
Chippewa-Flambeau Improvement Company, will be organized, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. A committee consisting of E. P. 
Sherry, W. L. Davis and William Irvine is prep?ring a bill to be 


presented to the Wisconsin Legislature. Fox RIVER 
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Great Improvements at Monarch Paper Company’s Mill. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

KaLamazoo, Mich., February 1, 1909.—The visitor to the Mon- 
arch Paper Company will hardly recognize that mammoth insti- 
tution in three months’ time, so great are the improvements being 
made there. When all the work contemplated has been completed 
it will be one of the finest paper mill properties in the United 
States, and a source of pride to this city, which now boasts so 
many splendid institutions of this character. 

During 1908 the Monarch Paper Company at a special meet- 
ing of its stockholders voted to increase the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000 and to make improvements that would aggre- 
These enlargements are now in 
progress, and President George O. Comfort says that the bulk ot 
the work will be finished by April. 


gate an expenditure of $150,000. 


Among the improvements made is an entirely new coating 
department which is being installed in a series of buildings lo- 
cated just to the west of the mill proper. Plans for these ad- 
ditions were prepared by Dan J. Albertson, while George Rick- 
man, Sons & Co., of Kalamazoo, had the contract for the build- 
ing. The steam fittings were installed by the Wheeler-Blaney 
Company of Kalamazoo, the electric wiring being done by Louns- 


berry Brothers Company, Chicago. Steel, brick and concrete are 


installation of new machinery, it being unnecessary to do any 
additional building, as the mill was originally planned for two 
large machines and auxiliary machinery. The Beloit Iron Works 
are now building a 124 inch Fourdrinier machine, three press 
double drum winder, which will be driven by a variable speed 
motor. 

The mill at this time operates two machines, one being 132 
inch, the other 65 inch. The small machine is located in the 
basement just under the machine room proper. 

Six washing and beating engines from E.- D. Jones & Son are 
being installed, making a total of 17 washers and beaters, while 
three Emerson Manufacturing Company Jordans are also being 
erected. The equipment of the finishing room is being increased 
by the addition of two Hamblett revolving cutters. In the bleach 
room will be added two tubs made by the Clark Engine and Boiler 
Company of this city, making five tubs and one rotary in that 
department. 

The officials of the Monarch Paper Company are very proud 
of the power plant at the mill and they have reason to be, it 
being one of the finest in this part of the country. An 800 
horse power Cross compound engine drives the beaters, while 
a 400 horse power engine of the same type propels the super- 
calenders. There is also a 200 k. w. 


generator. This capacity 





, View SHOWING ENLARGEMENT OF THE MILL OF THE MONARCH PAPER CoMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH 


used throughout in the constrrction work, the sanitary arrange- 
ments and lighting being particularly good, insuring clean, healthy 
surroundings for the mill hands. 

The coating room is 80x308 feet in dimensions, one story, 

and is equipped with five coating machines, two 48 inch, two 52 
inch and one 62 inch, built by John Waldron & Co, 
New Brunswick, N. J. They are driven by a 40 horse power 
variable speed motor, attached to a shaft, which is equipped with 
shifting pulleys to thus better regulate speed of the paper in pass- 
ing over the dryers. 
In the 
basement is the color room, 50x80 feet, with clay and glue 
tanks and color mixers, all motor driven, the balance of the 
basement being used for case making and storage. On the 
main floor is a storage room for rolls, 50x80 feet, which opens 
into both the finishing room of the coating department and the 
machine room of the mill proper. 


Adjoining is a two story structure 50x240 feet in size. 


The finishing room is 50x160 feet in size and a fine, light, 
roomy apartment. It will be equipped with two supercalenders 
from the Norwood Engineering Company, Florence, Mass., one 
54 inch and one 64 inch, both electrically driven. There are also 
two revolving cutters of the type made by the Hamblett Machine 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., propelled by motors. All the motors 
in the coating department were furnished by the Northern Electric 
Company, Madison, Wis. : 


In the mill proper the capacity has been nearly doubled by the 


will be increased by the addition of a simple Corliss engine, 
300 horse power, of the Hoovens, Owens & Rentsler type, direct 
Northern Electric generator. 

In the boiler room a 400 horse power Wickes vertical water 


connected to a 200 k. w. 


tube boiler has just been installed, giving a total boiler capacity 
of 1,500 horse power, three being Wickes and three of the Heine 
type. Murphy stokers are used throughout. 

When the improvements are completed the mill will have an 
average daily capacity of 50 tons and will give employment to 
250 hands. 
terial and manufactured product an easy matter. 


Three side tracks make the handling of fuel, raw ma- 


A word must be said about the new office, which will be a 
very handsome series of apartments finished in mahogany and 
equipped with two large fireproof vaults, for the safe keeping 
of all valuable papers. The office is located in the south end 
of the coating finishing room. 
be put in park-like style. 


The grounds about the mill are to 
HALL. 

The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce has just 

received a report from its agent in South Africa, John A. Chesley, 

announcing the arrival of 300 tons of printing paper by the Can- 

adian South African line. The steamship service is between 


Montreal and Halifax and the distant colony. In order to en- 
courage trade, Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co. offer to carry 
free of cost any person on commercial business or his samples 
of merchandise. 











McMahon Patent Friction Clutches 
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STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CUT-OFF DRIVE 
Our Friction Clutches are being constantly specified in connection with 
Paper Mill Machinery. 


The details of every Clutch are 
designed for long and severe serv- 
ice, and for the swing of clutch 
and amount of space required on 
shaft they will transmit more H. P. 
than any other clutch on the 
Ye market. 


Friction Clutches from % H. P. 
to 1,000 H. P. Friction Pulleys 
from four inches to eighteen feet 
diameter. 


McMAHON STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
With connecting jaw collar for Paper Mill Pulleys 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McMahon & Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 





McMAHON STYLE A PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Gears, Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets, étc. 
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Holden Paper Co.’s Mill at Newburgh, N. Y., Rehabilitated. 

One word, “rehabilitated,” sums up the changes which have been 
made in the mill now being operated under the name of the Holden 
Paper Company, at Newburgh, N. Y., formerly known as the Grove 
Mills Paper Company, and prior to the existence of that con- 
cern the Adams & Bishop Company. Not only does this apply 
to the changes that have been made in the plant itself, but in the 
personnel of the owners. None of those interested in the old 
concerns are now in any way connected with the Holden Paper 
Company, which is composed of men whose responsibility is un- 
questioned, and whose experience guarantees the company success 
in the future. The present cfficers are as follows: A. F. Holden, 
president; D. A. Holmes, vice president; D. E. McKinstry, treas- 
urer; R. C. Holmes, secretary; R. W. Spencer, general manager, 
and Morris E. Whalen, superintendent. 


The changes in the plant are to be noticed from the time 


new dryers, making twenty-nine in all, capable of drying 1 ton of 
paper an hour; also three press rolls. The machine has been thor- 
oughly overhauled and put in first class condition by the Rice, 
Barton & Fales Machine and Iron Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
is set on iron covered 12 inch timbers, 8 feet apart, with a 6 inch 
flooring, over which is a layer of tarred felt and a seven-eighth 
inch flooring on top. 

Two new cypress horizontal stuff chests with a capacity of 4,000 
pounds apiece have also been installed, as well as new mortised 
gearing and driving pulleys. An electric drive has been put in 
for driving the constant speed on the machine, stuff pumps, suc- 
tion pumps, agitators, screen and shake on the machine, while the 
75 horse power Fishkill engine furnishes the variable speed on the 
machine. 

The four go inch Finlay cutters and the Hill diagonal cutter have 


likewise been overhauled. The calenders have been removed 





MaAcHINE Room Ho.tpEN PApeR Company's MILL AT NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


the raw material is received unul the sending out of the finished 
product. A new railroad siding has been inaugurated for shipping 
Durposes, doing away with any possible interference with incoming 
stock, a separate siding being used for that. The rag room has 
been entirely remodeled, and instead of being on the ground floor, 
as in the past, necessitating the stock being carried up to the 
floor above, is now on the mill floor. This change alone has 
proved to be not only advantageous in the quick handling of the 
stock but a desirable one from an economical point of view. 

In the bleaching room sixteen old kettles have been replaced 
by two rotary bleachers, built by the Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, 
Inc., capable of holding 8 tons each, and are among the largest 
of their kind which that concern has ever built. In the beating 
department the beaters have all been reset on concrete piers 
throughout; the room has a 3 inch plank flooring, covered with a 
tarred felt and a % inch board over that. 

It is in the machine room, however, that the greatest changes 
have been made. The screen, which was formerly set on the floor, 
now rests on iron plates, supported by a solid concrete foundation. 
The 88 inch machine has been lengthened by the addition of six 


from the machine room to the finishing room, to which has been 
added a concrete foundation and a new roof. 

About 180 feet of shafting has been done away with, all the 
unnecessary gearing, and a!l that now remains under the flooring 
is the main shaft. All the different departments, including the tool 
shop, have electric motors attached to the various machines. 

It is estimated that about $50,000 has been spent in putting 
the mill, as Mr. Whalen, the superintendent, expresses it, in “pretty 
good order.” To him much of the credit must be given for the 
work accomplished, as his labors have been unceasing and his 
experience invaluable. The company maintains a New York 
office at 154 Nassau street, in charge of Charles W. Mairs. Tele- 
phone, 4388 Beekman. 


The Gilbert Paper Company, of Menasha, Wis., has completed 
the improvements to its mill which were under way a little while 
ago, consisting of the substitution of new washers and beaters of 
larger size for the old ones, and the fitting of the beater room with 
concrete floors. 
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RUNNING CALENDERS BY ELECTRICITY. 


The Application of Alternating Current Variable Speed Motors 
With Improved Method of Control Has Overcome the Diffi- 


culties Encountered—Louis De Jonge & Co.'s Installation. 


Written for the Convention Number of THe Paper Trape JourNaL. 

Early in 1906 it was decided by Louis De Jonge & Co., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., paper coaters, to make an extensive addition to their 
plant. This extension called for much additional power, and a 
very much larger heating and drying system. It was finally de 
cided to dispense entirely with the old power and drive, which 
consisted of reciprocating engines and belt transmission. 

After carefully considering the electric drive for both the old 
mill and the new extension, the problem was brought to the 
attention of the General Electric Company, which concern, after 
having had most exact data and requirements given it for all 
purposes of power, drive and heating and drying by exhaust 
steam, submitted a most satisfactory proposition, which was ac- 
cepted and put into contract form. 

An entirely 
installed 


generator house 
a 1,500 k. w. 


new was erected, in which was 
Curtis steam turbine with complete aux- 
The turbine is designed to operate non-condensing, the 
The 
steam leaves the turbine through a 22 inch exhaust pipe, which 
after passing through an underground tunnel enters the mill and 
rises to the top floor. 


iliaries. 


exhaust steam being used for heating and drying purposes. 


From this point the riser becomes a hori- 
zontal steam main, gradually diminishing in size (to 10 inches diam- 
eter) supplying all heating and drying coils as it passes through 
the upper story of the mill. 

The steam after leaving the coils passes into 6 inch returns, 
which lead to a receiving tank for the condensation water. 

As there is no oil required or used for lubricating the parts of 





— 


the case with reciprocating engine exhaust, and in such cases oil 
separators have to be depended upon to keep the oil out of the 
boilers. 

Direct connected to the turbine is a 1,500 k. w., three phase, sixty 
cycle, 600 volt, alternating current generator operating at 900 rev- 
olutions per minute. The generator receives its excitation from a 
25 k. w., 3,600 revolution, 125 volt Curtis turbo-driven exciter of 
the horizontal type. 


A six panel switchboard is installed on the main station floor, 





Fic. 1—INTERIOR oF Power House, SHow1nG 1,500 Kw., Sixty 
Cycite, 600 Voit, THREE-PHAse Curtis STEAM TURBINE; 
25 Kw. Tursine Exciter Set IN 


3ACKGROUND. 


Fic. 3.—FixtsHinc CALenpers GEARED TO 75 Horse Power VartaBLe Speep INDUCTION Motors wiTH CoNTROLLING PANELS. REAR VIEW 
oF THESE Macutines Is SHown In Fic. 5. 


the turbine which the steam comes in contact with, this water is 
entirely free from oil and is returned to the boilers. This is not 


for controlling the various power and lighting circuits. The 
panels, which are of natural slate finish, are supported on pipe 
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From forest to paper 
by ELECTRICITY-- 
the modern power 


Every operation from cutting logs 
to turning out the printed paper 
can be done in the most economical 
way when the machinery is driven by 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. MOTORS 


The buildings of the paper mill may be 
arranged to allow of the most economi- 
cal handling of material during manufac- 
ture. Locations are not limited as in 
factories using mechanical drive. 


Heavy overhead construction is not nec- 
essary as with line shafting: The light 
weight and compactness of the electric 
motor allows its installation in old fac- 
tory buildings. These motors can be in- 
stalled on ceiling or wall as well as on 
the floor. The light building construc- 
tion allowable in factories where ma- 
chinery is to be motor driven effects a 
great saving on new buildings. 


eae) 


Baa i pried St 


Plant enlargements may be easily made, 
as the only necessary power addition is a 
motor of the proper size attached to the 
machine to be driven. Electric power is 
available wherever wires can be run. 
General Electric Co. motors are especi- 
ally suited to run in damp and dirty 
places, where the source of power can 
be given but little attention. 
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General Electric Company 


New York Office: Principal Office: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. Chicago Office : 
30 Church Street Sales Offices in all Large Cities Monadnock B’id’g 
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framework and are located about five feet from the wall, with the 


oil switches, bus bars and instrument transformers mounted in 
the rear. All oil switches are operated from the front of the 
switchboard by means of bell cranks and levers located under- 


neath the main station floor, which provides a clear passageway 
between the panels and switches and makes all parts easily acces- 
sible for any attention that may be required. 

\n underground tunnel has been provided between the generator 
house and the mill for the passage of the turbine exhaust and the 
power and lighting wires, and at no place are they outside of the 
buildings or exposed. 

Che fourteen finishing calenders are driven by individual motors 
[hese motors are of the General Electric variable speed type and 
in each case drive through single reduction gearing, consisting of 
a rawhide pinion on the motor and a cast gear wheel with machine 
cut teeth on the lower roll of the calender, thus entirely obviating 
the use of clutches. The motors are each provided with a resist- 
ance in the secondary connected to a 
dial type controller on the motor panel, and which allows the 


motor speed to be so varied at the wi!l of the operator that any 


is 


or rotor circuit, which 


intermediate paper speed from zero as minimum to 530 feet per 
minute maximum may be attained. 

Twelve of the larger calenders are driven by 75 horse power, 
550 volt, variable speed motors having a maximum no load speed 
of 514 revolutions per minute, while the two smaller calenders are 
driven by 25 horse power variable speed motors operating at a 
no-load speed of 600 revolutions per minute. 

\ slate panel is provided for the control of each motor and is 
located at one side of the calender. The panels are equipped with 
an oil switch for the control of the primary circuit, and an open 
face dial controller for starting and speed regulation, an inter- 
locking device being provided between the oil switch and the 
dial controller to prevent the closing of the switch at any other 
than the off position of the dial. The oil switch is equipped with 
a series overload coil and a shunt trip coil. This shunt trip coil is 
used for stopping and is connected with push buttcns located on 


Fic. 4.—Group oF FINISHING CALENDERS DRIVEN BY 


each side of the calender reel in easy reach of the calender tender 
\ brake handle the f 


is direct connected t 


the 
a mechanical brake, which is set by the push 


is also mounted on face of panel and 


buttons at the same instant the switch is opened, thus insuring a 
quick stop of the calender and protection for the operator, ma- 
chine and stock. 


\ three phase, 550 volt of 1 


motor horse power capacity 1s 
installed with each of the larger calenders for the purpose of lift 
ing the rolls apart and handling the weight levers and reversing 


the reels. This motor is controlled by a switch mounted on the 
calender controlling panel. 
The old belt transmission to a 


48 inch driving pulley provided with friction clutches for throwing 


calender drive consisted of a 
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Continental Paper Bag Co. 


General Offices: 


Whitehall Building 


Manufacture : 


Flat Bags. 
Satchel B. Bags. 
Square Bags. 

A. B. G. Patent Bags. 
Lined Embossed 
Goffee and Tea Bags. 
Bread Bags. 
Poultry Sacks. 
Flour Paper Sacks. 
Nail Bags. 

Shot Bags. 
Charcoal Paper Sacks. 
Millinery Bags. 
Shirtwaist Bags. 
Shirt Bags, 
Banana Bags. 
Blanket Bags. 
Glassine and Parchment 


Bags. 


Export Department: 


New York Gity 


Bag Factory and Printing Plant : 
Rumford Falls, Me. 


Envelope Factory 
and Printing Plant: 


Rumford Falls, Me. 


Tissue Mills - 
Ashland, N. H. 
Greenwich, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Toilet Paper Factory : 
Ashland, N. H. 


Manila and Fibre Mili: 
Rumford Falls, Me. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Battery Place 


Manufacture : 


Toilet Paper: 
Rolls and Packages. 


Tissue Paper: 


Manila. 
White. 


Wrapping Paper : 
Man ilas. 
Fibre. 


Open End 
Merchandise Envelopes : 


Notion Bags. 
Glove Bags. 
Scarf Bags, Etc. 
O. E. Envelopes 
for Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Etc. 


New York Gity 


Distribution points for “Gontinental” Goods in all principal cities of the U.S. 
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the high speed in and out, and a spur and pinion gear driven from 
an independent countershaft for the slow speed. Both speeds 
were operated by levers as well as the stop. Changing from high 
to slow speed, or vice versa, or a sudden stop from high speed, 
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incandescent lamps and General Electric 7% ampere, 110 volt. 
alternating current multiple enclosed arc lamps equipped with 
concentric diffusers and lower shades. A 20 k. w., three phase, 
575/115 volt transformer, located in the basement of the generator 





Fic. 8—Group oF Cutters DriveN By A 25 Horse Power Constant Speep INDUCTION Moror. 





Fic. 9.—Group oF S1x Nine Rott FinisHinc CALENDERS INDIVIDUALLY DRIVEN By 75 Horse Power VARIABLE SPEED INDUCTION Motors 
LocATED IN BASEMENT AND GEARED TO LOWER ROLL. 


jarred the gearing and calender badly, as well as often breaking 
the paper in the machine, defacing the calender and equipment. 

By the adoption of electric drive, all belts, counters and clutches 
have been eliminated, as well as the objectionable features men- 
tioned above. 

The machine shop, box shop, cutting, coating and all other ma- 
chinery in the mill is driven in groups by 26 constant speed motors. 
The mill is lighted throughout with 125 watt, 110 volt G. E. M. 





room, supplies the current for this lighting and is controlled by a 
panel in the main switchboard. 

Numerous attempts have heretofore been made to operate this 
class of machinery electrically, but with little success. The adop- 
tion of the variable speed alternating current motors with the 
improved method of control adopted in this installation has over- 
come the difficulties previously encountered and has proven effi- 
cient and entirely satisfactory from every standpoint. 
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PAPER FROM REDWOOD. 
A Mill at Soquel, Cal., Is Now Being Remodeled to Put to Defi- 


nite Conclusions the Promising Results of Experiments to 


Utilizes Redwood—A Valuable Gas as a By-product. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

San Francisco, Cal., January 27, 1909—There have been many 
experiments made by paper makers on this Coast toward utiliz- 
ing the amount of redwood waste that is available in the lumber- 
ing districts, but with one exception nothing has ever come of 
these experiments, and up to the present time no attempt has ever 
been made to manufacture paper on a commercial basis from this 
wood. The exception noted is the very successful experiments 
that were carried out by J. C. W. Stanley while at Vancouver. 
B. C.. and which were promising enough to warrant, in his opin- 
ion, the purchase of a mill at Soquel, Cal., which is now being re 
modeled under his personal direction. 

In speaking of the attempts to discover a process that would 
make possible the utilization of redwood waste Mr. Stanley said: 
“I carried out experiments with California redwood on rather a 
large scale while at the northern mill, and found by suitably pre- 
paring the wood and cooking it with caustic soda the resulting 
pulp was very strong. I found that the black Equor from the di- 
gester, when concentrated to the condition of asphalt and roasted 
in a retort, gave off a gas that was practically the same as natural 
or coal gas. and was suitable for gas engines or for illuminating 
purposes. One ton of redwood scrap as it comes from the mills 
will yield about 500 pounds of pulp and 10.000 cubic feet of gas 
This quantity of gas will probably furnish all the power that is 
needed in a mill, as well as a surplus for lighting purposes 

“The object ‘n purchasing the mill at Soquel is to arrive at 
definite conclusions and to ascertain the various grades of paper 
which can be made from redwood pulp. The experiments made 
heretofore have proved that it is possible to manufacture paper 
from redwood, and the completed mill will enable us to arrive at 





Fic. 10—Twenty-Five Horse Power VartasLe Speep INpUCTION 
Motor GEARED To Tor Rott oF CALENDER. CONTROLLING 
PANEL IN FOREGROUND. 
facts and figures. I anticipate that even better results will be 
secured here than my preliminary tests at the Vancouver plants 
would indicate, and expect to be able to turn out paper here 
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within a comparatively short time in commercial quantities. The 
ultimate deveiopment of this business will be the establishment 
of mills in localities where redwood can be obtained in large 
quantities from lumber bills and from logged off land. There are 
many places in California where mills could be cheaply operated, 
and prominent among these might be mentioned the Humboldt 
Bay district. where cheap transportation is at hand. The supply 
of waste from the lumber mills in this vicinity exceeds 5,000 
tons weekly and the supply is practically unlimited. This is 
probably the first place where a mill will be established after the 





Fic. 7—Ntne Roti 66 Inch FinisHtnc CALENpDERS DRIVEN BY 75 
Horse Power VariAs_e Speep INpUcTION Motors, LocATED IN 
BASEMENT AND GEARED TO LoweR Roti; 114 Horse Power 
Motor For LirtinG Rotts Apart Is Atso LocaTED IN 
BASEMENT AND GEARED TO Rop CONNECTED WITH 

BeveL GEAR AT Top oF CALENDER. 


one at Soquel is placed in running order and a few mechanical 
details in the process have been perfected. 

“The possibilities of the process | employ seem to me to be 
very great. for in the United States and in Canada. as well as in 
many. foreign countries, there are large kodies of cedar and simi- 
lar wood that can be treated similarly. In Australia and British 
India there are immense quantities available, also in Japan. There 
is at the present time a large market for paper of all kinds on the 
Coast, but it. is still necessary to ship in supplies from other sec- 
tions. The time will come. however, when the movement will be 
the other way, and the Pacific Coast, with her immense forests, 
will be called upon to supply the other sections of the country 
The mill now being operated at. Soquel by Greely Kolts and 
myself is manufacturing butchers’ and No. 2 manila from waste 
paper and bagging, and we have an output of akout 24 tons 
weekly. There is a ready market for ths in San Francisco. and 
orders are filed ahead for several months, 

“In addition to working on the redwood proposition I am also 
planning to establish a mill at Sacramento to manufacture a high 
grade board paper made by the old Dutch process. Paper of this 
character is now being imported ‘nto California from Holland in 
considerable quantities, as it is akle to compete with the domestic 
product on account of its superior qualities. I am familiar with 
the old Dutch process and have plenty of fine straw offered me, so 
that the new mill has a very bright future. There is an assured 
market for large quantities of this paper here, and the product 
which I will place on the market will be fully equal to the im- 


ported in point of quality and the price will be lower as well.” 
ALLEN. 
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NEW MILL OF ANDROSCOGGIN PULP CO. 


It Is Built of Reinforced Concrete—A Feature of the Building Is 
the Cantilever Support for Board Machine—Roof of Beater 
Room of Concrete—Details of Mill’s Construction. 


By Wa ter B. Snow, Pusticiry ENGINEER, Boston, MAss. 
Written for the Convention Nuwber of [He Paper TraDE JOURNAL, 

The adaptability of reinforced concrete and its increasing use 
in the construction of paper and pulp mill plants is clearly shown 
in the of the new board mill of the Androscoggin 
Company, South Windham, Me. The selection of con- 
crete in preference to any other building material naturally rests 
on the fact that it is thoroughly fireproof, that the maintenance 
charges very low and that buildings can be 


case 


at 


Pulp 


are erected with 
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and for the roof of the beater building. The roof of the ma- 
chine building and all the monitars are of wooden construction. 
Generous lighting is provided through extensive window area in 
the walls and monitors. 

The total length of the main building is 376 feet, the average height 
being about 50 feet. ‘The at the east end is 
303 feet long and 4o feet wide; adjoining this at the westerly 
end is of the beater building, 73 feet long by 77 feet wide. The 
former is one story in height with basement, while the latter is 
of two stories, also with basement. ; 

The entire equipment of the new building is driven by engines 
installed in the one story power house, 39 feet by 48 feet on the 
northeast side, filling the the 
machine buildings. 


machine room 


in corner between beater and 


A feature of the machine building is the cantilever support 


employed for the board machine. The side beams upon which 


ee a 


New MILL oF THE ANDROSCOGGIN PULP 


great rapidity and put into 
time. 


operation with the minimum loss of 
It is safe to say that a well built concrete mill will usually 
cost from 10 to 15 per cent. more than. one of the ordinary 
construction capable of supporting the same floor and column 
loads. But the added expense may be readily offset by the ad- 
vantages which have just been mentioned. 

In the case of the Androscoggin mill not only were these 
features carefully considered, but it was also realized that ex- 
perience and reputation on the part of both the designing and 
contracting engineers were equally essential to successful results. 
I. W. Jones, of Milton, N. H., well known through his designs 
for water power plants, pulp and paper mills and the like, was 
selected as engineer, and the contract for construction was awarded 
to the Aberthaw Construction Company, of Boston, equally well 


known as pioneers in reinforced concrete work and as the builders 
of many important structures. 


The new construction comprises a machine room, beater room, 
and an engine room, the boilers being located in a separate build- 
ing. Reinforced concrete is exclusively used for floors and walls, 


ComMpANY AT SouTH WINDHAM, ME. 


this machine rests are 6 feet 6 inches in depth by 21 inches in 
thickness and are spaced 9 feet 11 inches apart. These beams are 
in turn supported on a single row of columns spaced 24 feet on 
centres. Spread caps 42 inches thick on top of each column 
transmit the pressure of the side beams onto the columns. The 
latter are octagonal in section, 3% feet thick face to face, and 
are supported on concrete piers 4 feet in diameter, carried down 
to ledge. The vertical reinforcement of the columns consists of 
four 7% inch bars placed close to those faces which are subject to 
the greatest flexure, and one %. inch rod in the centre of each 
of the remaining faces. These bars run well into the cantilever 
cap. Hoops of % inch rods spaced 3% inches on centres embrace 
the vertical reinforcement and stiffen it locally. The cap is rein- 
forced by diagonal bracing of % inch bars hooked over the column 
reinforcement. The concrete for the column is composed of one 
part cement, 1% parts sand and 3 parts of 1 inch broken stone. 
The cantilever cap beams are of 1-2-4 concrete. 

The space enclosed in the pit beneath the machine is 4 feet, 


6 inches in depth below the floor line. The wall columns are 12x14 
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inches in section and spaced 8 feet on centres except those at 
finishing end of the machine building, these being 12 feet on 
centres. The short transverse floor beams for the basement and 
first floor, including the second floor of the beater building, 
which are in all instances integral with the floors, project 8% 
inches below, and are spaced 2 feet on centres. The basement 
floor, the first floor in the beater building, and the finishing end 
of the machine building, are 3% inches thick. In the remaining 
portion of the machine building and the second story of the beater 
building the floors are but 3 inches thick. The first floor in 
the former building is pitched 1% inches downward toward the 
middle. 

The piers under the hody of the building are of circular sec- 


A Big New Mill on the Wisconsin River. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., February 1, 1909.—The biggest piece of new 
mill construction scheduled for this year in Wisconsin is the 
building of the plant of the Marathon Paper Mills Company 
on the Wisconsin River, five miles below Wausau. The contract 
for drawing the plans and superintending the construction not 
only of the mill but the dam and water power development gen- 
erally has been awarded to the O’Keefe-Orbison Engineering & 
Construction Company of Appleton. The water power de- 
veloped will amount to about 10,000 horse power. The mill will 
be of a capacity of 50 tons of sulphite, 50 tons of fibre papers 


and a small quantity of ground wood daily. The buildings will 





MACHINE Room oF THE NEW MILL OF THE ANDROSCOGGIN PULP ComPpANy, SoUTH WINDHAM, ME. 


I. W. Jones, or Mitton, N. H., ENGINEER IN CHARGE oF CoNSTRUCTION—WorK DoNE By ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION Co., OF 


tion, 4 feet in diameter, while those under the walls are of 
similar section of 3 feet in diameter. These are spaced 24 feet 
on centres longitudinally and 19 feet 834 inches transversely. At 
the finishing end of the machine building are two side wall 
foundations braced by a transverse wall at the west end, all 3 
feet thick and carried down to ledge. 

The roof over the beater building is of reinforced concrete 
3 inches thick, supported on reinforced concrete beams spaced 8 
feet apart. That covering the machine building is of plank 
1% inches thick, pitched 6 inches per foot, and supported by 
wood trusses resting on the wall columns. 


BosTon. 


be of steel and concrete construction and the machinery in the 
main will be electrically driven. The plant is expected to cost 
from three-quarters of a million to a million dollars. The men 
behind the company are mostly business men of Wausau, many 
of whom have not before been allied with the paper business. 
The dam which is to be built will back the water up the river 
nearly to the city of Wausau, making a lake four or five miles long 
and in places a mile wide. It is to be called Lake Wausau and 
the residents of the city are laying plans for building summer 
cottages along its banks and making a great pleasure spot of it. 
Fox RIver. 
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CONCRETE FOR MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


Paper and Pulp Manufacturers Now Generally Adopt Rein- 
forced Concrete Because of Its Peculiar Adaptability for 
Mills, Dams, Etc.—Only Experts Should Do the Work. 


By M. C. Tutte. 


Written for the Convention Number of THe Paper Trapve JourRNAat. 

It is time that the position of concrete in the field of build- 
ing construction should be clearly recognized. Like most good 
and relatively new things, concrete was at first embraced as 
a superior substitute for almost everything built of wood or brick, 
but sober consideration in the light of experience shows that it, 
too, has its limits, although they are by no means as great as some 
would have us suppose. It has already proved itself such a 


rare that general statements to the effect that a concrete building 
is cheaper than an equivalent brick building with wooden floors 
should, as a rule, be discounted, or at least should be accepted 
only after careful investigation. 

Not upon the basis of its first cost, but upon its endurance, its 
low maintenance charges, its fireproof features, and the rapidity 
of its erection, should the decision in favor of concrete be made. 
That these factors outweigh the slight excess of cost in the minds 
of progressive manufacturers is evidenced in the increasing use 
of reinforced concrete for manufacturing buildings. It was early 
objected that in the case of such buildings it would be difficult 
to attach shafting to the ceilings or machinery to the floors, and 
that the skeleton pier and window construction would add ma- 
terially to the cost of heating in northern climates. Experience 
has shown these objections to be more imaginary than real. As 





SHOWING Process or CONSTRUCTION OF A Sotip Concrete Dam, 4cx600 Fret, Buitt By THE ABERTHAW CoNSTRUCTION CoMPANY AT 
BEttows FAL.s, VT. 


valuable addition to the building arts as to necessitate its consid- 
eration under all practical conditions. 

First of all the selection of concrete as a building material 
must be based on its ultimate efficiency. It is clearly recognized 
that a well built concrete mill will usually cost from 10 to 15 
per cent. more than one of ordinary mill construction which is 
capable of supporting the same loads on floors and columns. 
Of course where the material and labor entering into concrete 
are exceptionally cheap, and where on the other hand the cost 
of heavy lumber and brick are exceptionally high, the concrete 
building may prove the cheaper. This condition is, however, so 


an offset to the slight and usually immaterial increased cost of 
heating there will be a greater amount of daylight and decreased 
requirements in the way of artificial lighting. 

It is a simple matter to provide in the construction for the easy 
attachment of shafting to walls or ceilings, and for adjustment 
thereon. Although there may be a little more difficulty in attach- 
ing machines to the concrete than to the wooden floor, it should 
be recognized that this process is seldom repeated and that a 
machine once set generally remains there. 

Undoubtedly the greatest source of criticism of reinforced con- 
crete construction has been furnished through the work of inex- 
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perienced contractors with inefficient equipment. With brick, 
wood or steel construction defects can be quite readily remedied 
with comparative ease, but in the case of concrete the work is 
primarily hidden and its quality is unknown until it has set, beyond 
the possibility of replacement or repair. It may be simple enough 
in the case of other buildings to knock out a few bricks, take out 
some timbers, or cut rivets and remove bolts in the case of steel: 


required for the building. The best independent structural engi- 
neer is none too good to be engaged for such service, so that the 
owner may be advised as regards his design without the adviser 
having a direct interest in its cost. Upon this engineer should 
rest both the work of design and supervision. It is seldom that 
he cannot save more than his commission in the collection of the 
material, the arrangement of the plant, and in details which he 





View or Orrice BUILDING In Cou 


but when a section of concrete has once become rigid it is no easy 
matter to remove it. 

It should be thoroughly understood that a badly built concrete 
building, or one improperly designed for its work, is about as bad 
a structure as an owner can place on his premises. It is far more 
difficult to reinforce the strength of a weak concrete floor, or to 
repair the defects in bad concrete, than it is to rebuild or 
strengthen a wooden mill. The owner should, therefore, satisfy 
himself that the design of the building is correct, and that the 
workmanship that goes into it is first class. 

The common practice of asking for competitive designs from a 
number of contractors has led to much bad mill construction. A 
premium is thus put upon poor design, for the contractor is able 
to make his price lower by decreasing to the minimum the material 


RSE OF CONSTRUCTION SHOWING METHOops UsEp IN REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


— 


has learned from experience. When the owner places his contract 
he will serve his best interests by giving it to a contractor who 
can show in previous work the quality of that which he may be 
expected to do for this particular owner. ~ 

The character of concrete construction requires special care in 
its supervision. The materials are simple 





merely sand, gravel 
and cement mixed by crude labor, usually handled in a still cruder 
manner, and frequently used only to obtain a relatively crude 
result in the form of foundation walls, footings and the like. 
3ut even here experience counts for much. Reinforced concrete 
work handled by unskilled labor or improperly supervised may 
turn out badly because of any of the following reasons: 

The plans may be incorrectly read; the wrong reinforcement 
may be used; the materials may not be suitable either in quality 
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or relative size of the aggregates and may be improperly mixed 
and used. Particular danger lies in the improper selection and 
placing of reinforcement. To the unskilled the matter of an inch 
or two difference in the level of a bar in floor or beam seems but 
a small matter, but in the case of a 4 inch floor its.strength may 
be reduced fully one-half by placing the bars 2 inches instead of 
3% of an inch from the bottom. 

The necessity of the most careful supervision on the part of the 
engineer and the contractor himself is therefore evident, for once 
buried in the concrete the error of misplacement will never be 
discovered until disaster results. 

Reinforced concrete well handled is as safe and its strength 
can be calculated as closely as that of any material entering into 
building construction. Differences in the strength of batches of 


concrete need be no greater than those in sticks of timber. Ex- 





perience has taught the factors of safety which should be allowed 
and the necessity of absolute adherence to the specifications. The 
best firms in the business can build a concrete building as accu- 
rately and more cheaply and quickly than any other type of fire- 
proof construction. If concrete is to be used for building opera- 
tions the work should not be intrusted to the cheapest or most 
available concern, but it should be handled by those who have 
had wide experience in its use. 

A consideration of the detailed costs of concrete construction 
will show quite clearly where the temptations lie for slighting the 
work on the part of inexperienced contractors. As an example, 
take the eight story office building illustrated herewith which was 


recently erected by the Aberthaw Construction Company. In this 
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building, which was 80 feet by 175 feet in ground plan, the 


per 
centage costs of the various items were as follows: 


BM a oi sie Ske ew a Mid td wade ws das 38% 
NED ha Ta vewdeavedees Tasch at ii. 5a 
Stone and lime.. gah 
TN Se aS Fov’s npaeaeawaaeas wale 21% 
RS coe or inteaades ie atatimaalnats 10% 
Th aa ean ere a ak TA% 
Miscellaneous, unclassified .............. 5% 


It is evident that the large items on this job were the labor, the 
cement, the steel and the lumber. 


The lumber charge is for the 
material used in forms. 


Although the actual costs in the case of 
a factory building would be somewhat different, their relation as 
shown by these percentages would hold substantially true except 
that there might be some saving in the amount of cement, steel or 


i 
= % 


PHOTOGRAPH OF PASSAGEWAY UNDER PAPER MACHINE, SHOWING CONCRETE FOUNDATION. 


lumber. In a word, that the expense of these items could be varied 


more easily in this type of construction than in most others. In 
the matter of lumber, for instance, too close a saving might be 
made through a quick removal of the forms or uneconomical 
design of the same. The result would be disastrous. Here ex- 
perience counts, and it must be recognized that experience in con- 
crete construction is obtained slowly, and that competent men are 
rare. 

The paper and pulp manufacturer is naturally interested in rein- 
forced concrete because of its peculiar adaptability to the con- 
struction of mills, dams and other features of the plant. In the 
mill it provides absolute waterproofness and durable floors and 
walls, with large window areas and rigid support for machinery. 
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An example of this class of work done by the company with which 
the writer is connected is displayed in a description of the new 
board mill of the Androscoggin Pulp Company, South Windham, 
Me. [A description of this mill appears elsewhere in this issue— 
Sees 

Reinforced concrete is particularly efficient as a substitute for 
While 


the former are comparatively cheap and not possessed of great 


the earth work, wooden crib, or the heavy masonry dam. 


durability, the masonry dam contains vastly more material than 
is necessary for the same strength with solid or reinforced con- 
crete construction. A typical solid dam recently completed by the 
Falls, Vt., is herewith in 
Most of the power generated at this dam 
will be used by the International Paper Company. 


writers company at Bellows shown 


process of construction. 
An important 
advantage of this type of construction is shown in the fact that 
although the dam is 600 feet long and 4o feet high in the deepest 
part, it was completed inside of four months. The dam is built 
just below an old leaky crib dam and the problems of construc- 
tion were the handling of the leakage by building a large coffer 
dam to hold back the water from the deeper places, and the eco- 


But Little New Construction in Quebec District. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Quesec, Canada, February 1, 1909—Had it not been for the 
remarkable dryness of the latter six months of 1908 the output of 
the mills in this section of the Province of Quebec would undoubt- 
edly have eclipsed all previous records for any single year. For 
apart from the rather frequent shutdowns, for days at a time, and 
a slight interruption in the case of the Laurentide plant at Grande 
Mere owing to labor differences, there was no let-up whatever. 

The year witnessed the completion of the North Shore Power 
and Navigation Company's pulp mill at Clarke City, in the lower 
St. Lawrence River, a description of which appeared in last year’s 
Convention Number. The first export shipment took place toward 
the end of October, and it was the intention of the company to load 
a second and third cargo during the early winter months, but the 
steamships failing to make the harbor of Seven Islands within the 
agreed time, it is understood that both sailings have been can- 
celled. 

The death of Major J. Fred Ackerman, of New York, the prin- 
cipal of a group of American capitalists whose intention it was in 
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nomical handling of the concrete, which was done by an unusually 
efficient contracting plant comprising much less equipment than 
is usual in work of this kind. 

Paper manufacturers are beginning to adopt a consistent policy 
of replacing wood construction with concrete wherever changes 
are necessary. A case in point is that of the Parsons Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Parsons, W. Va., for which the 


company is reinforced concrete digester 


writer's 
constructing a house. 

These instances are fair examples of the sane use of concrete 
as a building material and are suggestive of the extent to which 
it is being employed in connection with the industry. 


To Sell American Machinery Abroad. 

George M. Galt, of the Tool and System Engineering Company, 
of Boston, Mass., is now in England, having sailed a few weeks 
ago to open an office there for the sale of all kinds of paper and pulp 
machinery and engineering specialties. Mr. Galt is somewhat of a 
specialist in the application of modern methods and systems in the 
use of machinery in mills, foundries, shops, ete. His temporary 
London address is care of The Paper Maker, 47 Cannon street, 
E. C., where he would like to hear from anybody interested in 
placing goods abroad. 


acquiring the Ouiatchouan plant, located at the settlement of that 
name in the Lake St. John region, to make extensive additions 
to the property, including the erection of a modern paper mill, has 
necessitated a delay in the carrying out of the first intentions 

The Belgo-Canadian Pulp Company, of Shawinigan Falls, has 
within the year trebled its capacity through the installation of two 
additional machines, giving it three in all. M. 


Central Paper Company Making Improvements. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


KaALAMAzoo, Mich., February 1, 1909.—The Central Paper Com- 
pany of Muskegon, Mich., is making a number of improvements 
at its large mill, and when these are finished will have added 
two new buildings to its plant. These additions are to the wood 
pulp section of the mill, and consist of a screen house and a 
digester house. The digester house is the larger of the two 
buildings, being 50x148 and constructed of 
The screen house is 40x150 feet in 
being the same. A 


feet in dimensions 
heavy concrete and brick. 
size, the construction considerable amount 


of machinery will be required to properly equip the enlarged 


mill. Hatt. 
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New Paper Mill at Green Bay, Wis. 

During the past summer the Green Bay Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, of Green Bay, Wis., built a paper mill to be run in connec- 
tion with its present sulphite mill. The dimensions of the different 
parts of the mill are as follows: Machine room 65x205 feet, 


one story in height; beater room, 52x128 feet, two stories; en- 
gine room 49x62 feet, one story; boiler room 42x68 feet, one story. 
The buildings are of concrete, brick and stee!, and are of 


modern fireproof construction. The machine, beaters and Jordans 
were furnished by the J. H. Horne & Sons Company, of Law 
rence, Mass. The machine is a g2-inch three cylinder carry- 
ing twenty-seven 48x84 dryers. The mill is equipped with two 
Sterling water tube boilers, two Allis-Chalmers engines, one No. 
10° Reeves drive, Black-Clawson Company’s pumps, Valley Iron 
Works Company’s stuff chests and rope drives and transmission 
machinery made by C, A. Lawton & Co. 

The construction work on the mill was begun May 27th of last 
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Kalamazoo Paper Company Making More Improvements. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., February 1, 1909—The Kalamazoo Paper 
Company is busily engaged in making extensive improvements to 
its No. 2 mill, and when completed this will be a modern and 
The work has been 
attended with much difficulty, as the mill has been run to its 
capacity right along to keep up with orders on hand. 

The greatest changes are being made in the beater room and 
immediate vicinity. This structure has been enlarged by an ad- 
dition 7ox8o0 feet in two stories high and built en- 
tirely of concrete, brick and steel. In fact on the floor 
all the woodwork will be torn out and concrete and steel substi- 
tuted. Cement drainers will take the place of the old wooden ones, 
while the columns and supports are of the heaviest concrete con- 
struction. 

The enlargement of the beater room will enable the company 


up-to-date establishment in every respect. 


extent, 


lower 
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year, paper being made on the following October 26th, one day 
less than five months from the time of starting work. 

The new mill has a daily capacity of from 18 to 20 tons of 
paper, the present product consisting of mill wrappers, document 
manilas, tag board, card middles, sign board and other cylinder 
machine productions. 


Vera Chemical Company’s New Factory. 


The Vera Chemical Company, with factories in North Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Stoneham, Mass., has recently been forced to 
erect a new plant and office building in the former place to enable 
it to supply the increasing demand for its “Vera” rosin size. The 
company has a large clientéle among the leading paper mills of 
the country. An illustration of its new factory building will be 


found in the company’s advertisement which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


to substitute four 1,500 pound beaters from J. H. Horne & Sons 
for the four 600 pound beaters now in place. New washers will 
also be added, and the room once used for washing machines 
will in the future be used as a bleach room. 

In the power house it has been found necessary to throw 
out a 500 horse power engine now in use and install one of 700 
horse power. It is of the Cross compound condensing type 
(Cooper-Corliss), from Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

In the spring it is planned to erect a large two story addition 
to the stock house of the No. 1 mill HALL. 


H. Reeve Angel has resigned as representative of Stora Koppar- 
bergs Bergslags Aktiebolag Agency, Ltd., in London, England, to 
become a partner in the firm of F. G. Angel & Co., at 110 Fen- 
church street, in that city. Mr. Angel joined the Stora Koppar- 
bergs agency in 1901, just after it commenced operations in the 
United Kingdom, acting as its sales representative for paper and 
chemical pulp throughout the United Kingdom. 
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Canada’s Attitude on the Pulp Wood Question. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, February 1, 1909.—With Parliament just meeting after 
the general election it is as yet too early to say what will be done 
in regard to the export of pulp wood and pulp. There can 

be any doubt that the feeling in favor of imposing an 
duty 


scarcel\ 


export on pulp wood is growing. This is not solely a 
question of letting raw material go out when it might be manufac 
tured at least one stage, but a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation is beginning to be seriously afraid that Canadian forests 
have been over-estimated and that they should now start on the 
work of conserving them. 


that the 


Not only have Prof. Fernow and others 


shown area of the forests is much smaller than had 


been supposed, but new views are being taken as to the time in 
which a pulp wood forest will reproduce itself. A few years ago 
people talked of sixteen years or twenty years as the outs:de 
Now a much longer period is assigned to the- renewing of the 


about prohibition of export or an export duty. To-day there is 
much more talk among interested parties about a business deal 


between the countries. For instance, it is said, why could not an 


amicable arrangement be made with the United States whereby in 


consideration for Canada’s not putting on an export duty on 


pulp wood the duty on pulp and paper going into the United States 
would be greatly reduced or in some cases abolished altogether? 
This is the line that several leading men in the trade have taken of 
late, not only in talking for publication but in speaking to members 
of the Government. In a word, then, the interests on both sides of 
this question are large, with a big trade established in wood which 
those who have built it up will be loath to relinquish. On the 
other hand the general public is becoming alarmed that the wood 
supply and with it the water supply and regular flow of the rivers 
are in danger, and is thus anxious to see that its interests are 


guarded on this point. Finally, there are the paper manufacturers 


who would like to see the export of wood reduced or prohibited, 
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forest. Large tracts of Canadian pulp wood forests are on the 


slope into Hudson Bay. As to the time required to grow trees 
here there is not much data, but the samples brought from the 
camps of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway construction, it is 
claimed, show that trees one hundred years old are only a foot 
through. Trees eighty years old are only eight inches in diam- 
eter. This feeling, with the work that is being done in the United 
States, has led to the introduction of a notice of motion by the 
leader of the Opposition in the Dominion Parliament to the 
effect that a committee be appointed to make a survey of Canada’s 


natural resources with a to their conservation. 


view 

It must not be supposed that Canada in suggesting an export 
duty is actuated by any crude ideas or any ignorant hatred of 
United States interests. More and more men begin to see that 
it is a business proposition. Canada and the United States have 
certain things and lack certain other things. 
interests be arranged and harmonized so as to 


greatest benefit to both countries? 


How can these 
produce the 


A year ago the talk was all 


, SHOWING SULPHATE Howse 


but who believe that a middle way can be found that would give 
United States paper makers free wood and at the same time give 
Canadians a better chance to sell pulp and paper to the United 
States. : 


A Fierce Blizzard in Fox Valley. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., February 1, 1909.—After a week of soft weather, 
which took off most of the snow, the fiercest blizzard of the sea- 
son charged down on this district from the north last Friday. 
The temperature was at the zero point, with the wind blowing a 
lively gale. It was said to be the worst storm to be out in for 
many years. Not very much snow was deposited, but what there 
The 
ice roads were just about played out in the lumbering and pulp 
woods districts, and the freeze-up and snow came in the nick of 
time. 


was has proven a very great help to conditions in the woods. 


Fox RIVER 
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THE BIG NEW DAM AT THE CHAUDIERE. 


A $300,000 Reinforced Concrete Dam Now Under Construc- 
tion Between Ottawa, Ont., and Hull, Que., Canada—lIt 
Will Insure the Booth and Eddy Mills Against Drought. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Orrawa, Canada, February 1, 1909.—Paper manufacturing will 
derive by far the greatest advantage of all the industries to be 
served by the $300,000 dam now being constructed above the 
Chaudiere Falls, between Ottawa and its twin Canadian city of 
Hull. The burden of cost is borne equally by the leaseholders of 
power on each side of the river dividing the two cities. On the 
Ottawa shore are situated J. R. Booth’s factories, producing pulp, 
paper, sulphite and box boards. He will bear the largest portion 
of the levy on the half dozen of manufacturing concerns which 


Uldric Marcotte, whose name became prominent as the superin- 
tendent of the masonry and concrete work on the piers of the 
Quebec bridge, which did not meet the fate of the iron work they 
supported in the terrible catastrophe that happened there. J. B. 
McRae, of Ottawa, and William Kennedy, of Montreal, two young 
but capable civil engineers, look after the interests of the Ontario 
and Quebec power owners, respectively. 

The dam is 1,300 feet long, built in the shape of a true are of a 
circle. The centre of this arc is at a point within the “Big 
Kettle,” the English of Chaudiere, a name given to the picturesque 
cataract by the French Canadians years ago on account of the 
tumultuous state of the waters, which had the appearance of boil- 
ing. The curve of the are was laid out by means of the transit in 
a similar way to the location of a railway curve. Three equal 
chords of the are were first laid out, and were used as the bases 
of the smaller chords which gave the exact location of each pier. 





31G DAM IN CourRSsE OF CONSTRUCTION AT THE CHAUDIERE FALLS, BETWEEN HULL AND Ottawa, CANADA. 


are furnishing the money for the Ontario interests. The E. B. 
Eddy Company, of Hull, with its immense works, covering every 
branch of the paper industry, will pay in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 as its contribution to the project. Naturally such an un- 
dertaking is regarded as an important event in the pulp and paper 
activities of the past year. 

The forty-nine piers and two abutments which constitute the 
framework of the dam have been completed, and are shown in the 
accompanying cut. The improvement will stand in this shape until 
spring. The construction of a platform along the tops of the piers 
and the installation of stop logs between them will complete the 
structure. The balance of the work will be done by midsummer, 
or two months earlier than provided in the contract. 

When the dam was begun on August 13 last a season of un- 
precedentedly low water ensued, which enabled the contractors, 
Quinlan & Robertson, of Montreal, to make greater progress than 
even that enterprising firm had expected. For the building of the 
reinforced concrete piers the contractors had the services of 


This work had to be carried out upon the uneven river bed, which 
made it much more difficult than if the engineers had a level base 
to work from, as is the case in a tunnel survey. Yet so accu- 
rately was it done that the holes drilled in the steel beams con- 
necting the tops of the piers were only half an inch out in the 
final joint. 

Each pier is of what is known as reinforced concrete. The rein- 
forcement or restrengthening of the concrete is done on the prin- 
ciple of putting hair in plaster. The steel rods running the full 
depth of the piers constitute a powerful network, made additionally 
durable by bolting the rods to solid rock in the river bed. The 
rods are buried 4 or 5 feet in concrete, and as the concrete sets it 
binds itself solidly around the steel. Similar rods have been 
known to remain thus covered for many years without showing a 
sign of rust. 

For each pier a mold had to be built of timbers exactly the shape 
of the pier, and this mold had to remain in position until the 
cement thoroughly set. The piers are each 39 feet 5 inches long 
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and 4 feet thick up stream and 2 feet thick down stream. To pro- 
tect them from the ice in spring each is faced on the up stream 
side with curved half inch steel plate set into the cement. 

The stop logs which will be inserted next summer are of British 
Columbia fir, numbering 550 pieces. They are of three sizes, one 
common dimension being 16 inches and the others 14, 16 and 18 
inches. These fit into steel lined slots rising vertically at the cen- 
tre lines in the sides of each pier. The openings between the piers 
are 22 feet in the clear, and the length of the stop logs are a little 
more than that, to allow insertion into the slots. The logs will 
be lowered and raised by means of a special electrically operated 
traveling winch, with a lifting capacity of 50 tons. This machine 
also has a thrusting power in order to force the logs into position 
against the pressure of the water. The winch will travel on rails 
laid upon the reinforced concrete roadbed which will connect the 
tops of the piers. 

The preliminary work alone was a stupendous task, beginning 
early last summer. It consisted in sounding the river in 2,000 
places to determine the rock elevations of the bed, for the part 
just above the falls includes a very large area. Besides these 
soundings, others had to be made for a long distance up the river. 
The engineers had the trend and pressures of all currents esti- 
mated. Then tests had to be made of the velocity of the current 
at various points in order to furnish the necessary data upon which 
to calculate strains and stresses and draught the design. Next the 
results of the channel survey had to be transferred to a huge 
sheet of the dimensions of a large wall map. Then the preliminary 
designs were prepared, and upon acceptance being made of one by 
the committee large drawings showing the general design were 
draughted. The next step was to prepare detail drawings and 
specifications conformable to each separate contract, such as con- 
crete work, steel work, casting, machinery, etc. Including blue 
prints used on the work, detail drawings and large general design 
sheets, there would be hundreds of draughtings. 

3esides the purely engineering side of the labor involved in such 
an enterprise, there was the executive side, including conferences 
of the power owners and meetings, countless in number, of the 
chief committees. The legal side involved the drawing up of 
agreements and the provision against differences in the future. 
There were the preparation of specifications and their consideration 
by those wishing to tender, and the setting everything in order be- 
fore a stone was turned. 

George H. Millen, joint manager of the E. B. Eddy Company, 
and William Baldwin, hydraulic engineer of the Ottawa Electric 
Company, represented the interests concerned, and consulted with 
the engineers as the work went ahead. Before launching the en- 
terprise they had the advantage of inspecting similar great power 
conserving works in Michigan and Minnesota. 

Though the expenditure is large, the saving will more than com- 
pensate for it. The loss to Booth and the Eddy Company last sea- 
son alone in being obliged to buy nearly all the ground pulp needed 
for their paper mills makes them willing parties to the large 
project. G. 


Booth Now Building Big Power Plant. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 1, t909.—The site where John R. Booth, 
Canada’s greatest lumber king and owner of the largest sawmill in 
the world, established his first plant for manufacturing pine logs 
into deal and boards for British and American markets half a cen- 
tury ago, is now being leveled and overhauled in preparation for 
the erection of a power plant to operate a sulphite and a box 
board factory for the same timber king. 

Following the tendency all over Canada the Booth lumber 
industry is giving way to the manufacture of paper. The scene 
of the present building operations is on the Ottawa side of the 
Chaudiere Falls, which were first harnessed for the sawing of lum- 


ber in 1854 when a reciprocity treaty between the United States 
and Canada brought many Americans over here to make money 
out of Canadian forests. A similar treaty now would attract Amer- 
icans probably in greater numbers to Canada’s pulp wood limits. 
That Mr. Booth, who himself avers that he dearly loves the pine 
industry, is beginning to devote most of his immense energy and 
capital to the sister line of production is one of the most striking 
proofs of the change that is going on. When he started com- 
merce in saw logs he manufactured 150 million feet of lumber 
per year. His output the season just closed was only half this 
quantity. But the falling off was more than counterbalanced by 
his trade in pulp and paper. It is worthy of note that the late E. 
B. Eddy, who was an early rival of Mr. Booth in the lumber in- 
dustry, with only the Ottawa River between them, many years 
before his death went wholly into pulp and paper activities. 

Mr. Booth began to follow the example of Mr. Eddy about ten 
years ago when he erected a pulp mill on the east side of Bridge 
street, Ottawa, just opposite his sawmill. For many years he 
had been manufacturing spruce into ordinary lumber and selling 
it at a much lower figure than corresponding grades of pine which 
could be prepared for the market at no additional cost. Lumber 
men of the Ottawa Valley who have no pulp business go on the 
principle that a good cut of spruce is worth about as much as a 
bad cut of pine. The highest grade of spruce at present brings 
$25 per thousand f. o. b. Ottawa, or a little less than a ton of 
ground wood pulp. Even when: wood pulp was lower in price 
Mr. Booth made profits by handling his spruce resources in the 
pulp factory instead of sparing the trees until they were fit for the 
lumber mill. The Booth pulp industry had a very successful 
career until last summer, when the mill was thrown absolutely 
idle for three months owing to low water in the Ottawa River. 

Until two years ago Mr. Booth sold the entire output of the 
pulp mill to ready purchasers. Then he concluded that there was 
profit in carrying the manufacturing. process a stage further, so 
he erected a large news print factory in which three machines 
have been operating almost steadly, making 90 tons per day of 
paper for the Canadian, American, European, Asiatic and Aus- 
tralasian markets. Last spring he built an immense sulphite mill 
with a capacity of 65 tons per day, and now his paper making 
process has practically an independent existence. He has in course 
of construction a board mill in which a machine was installed 
January 9, shipped by the Black-Clawson Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, and will soon be able to fill orders for various kinds of 
cardboard. 


The power house which Mr. Booth is building will generate 
an electrical current for the last two additions to his industries. 
His lumber and pulp mills are operated entirely by water wheels. 
Any auxiliary power for these plants has always been considered to 
be out of the question on account of the excessive cost. But elec- 
tricity when generated by the firm itself will be practicable for 
use in the paper, sulphite, and box board mills. The ground 
where the power house is to stand was cleared by a disastrous 
fire in 1900 which swept every industry at the Chaudiere. On 
that occasion Mr. Booth’s handsome residence and the first saw- 
mill he ever built were both reduced to ashes, neither of which 
was ever rebuilt. 

On the live question of pulp wood tariff Mr. Booth is strongly 
in favor of duty that will prohibit the exportation of pulp wood 
from Canada. Although he sells paper to the United States he says 
the high duty is a great handicap. The removal of the American 
tariff would be a remedy, but as he does not see that forth- 
coming he holds that the Americans should not be allowed to 
take spruce out of Canada. He believes that prohibition of ex- 
port would bring American pulp and paper mills into Canada, 
followed by the manufacturers of the various kinds of machinery 
used in the industry and on which Canadians are now obliged to 
pay a high import duty. G. 
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Eddy Paper Co.’s Mill, Re-equipped, Running on Boards. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

KaLAMaAzoo, Mich., February 1, 1909—The Eddy Paper Com- 

pany, located at Three Rivers, 23 miles south of this city, began 

operations January 4, after 

changes and improvements. 


having undergone a great many 
In the future the mill, instead of 
making book and similar grades of paper, will be devoted to the 
manufacture of box board. 

The principal improvements made were in the way of the re- 
construction of the paper machine. The old. style Fourdrinier 
was taken in hand by the Beloit Iron Works and made into a four 
cylinder machine, with a total of 46 dryers and a daily capacity 


of 30,000 pounds. It was also necessary to add two 1,100 pound 
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To Charge for Switching Less than Carloads. 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Hotyoke, Mass., February 1, 1909.—A special meeting of the 


Connecticut Valley Traffic Association was held in the rooms of the 
Business Men’s Association last week and took up in detail the 
rule recently issued by the New York, New Haven and Hartford 


to charge shippers for all switching done on the local 


sidings where the amount of freight in the cars was less than a 
full carload. 
and Maine. 


This rule has also been put in force by the Boston 
Some idea of the tremendous amount that the roads 


would make in the course of a year was brought out. 


P. J. Dowd, traffic manager of the Powers Paper Company, was 


chairman of the meeting and outlined clearly the effect that the 











First FLoor PLAN oF New CiusnHouse BuiLtt py THE KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY FOR Its NIAGARA MILL EMpPLoyees. 


beaters from the Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis., one Jordan 
engine, concrete stuff chests in the place of the old wooden ones 
and a Reeves drive. 
sions, one 


A new warehouse, 60x110 feet in dimen- 
story, and built of concrete, was added and _ will 
be used for finished paper. 

During 1908 the Eddy Paper Company increased its capital stock 
from $18,000 to $80,000 and is now in a very prosperous con- 
dition. Henry D. Eddy is president and general manager, J. 
Gumbinsky vice president, Oscar Gumbinsky secretary and treas- 
urer, L. Barry superintendent. Hatt. 


new rule would have on the shipping trade in this city. A general 
discussion was then held, at which a dozen or more speakers 
expressed their opinions, and it was finally decided to appoint a 
committee consisting of Mr. Dowd, L. E. Fay, traffic manager 
of the White & Wyckoff Company, and A. R. Root, traffic man- 
ager for the American Pad and Paper Company, to confer with 
the railroad officials and to find out why the ruling was made. 
There seems to be some doubt as to how the rule will work and 
the association discussed ways and means of making the roads 
make some suitable arrangement. Quirk. 
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HEATING FEED WATER. 
An Immense Saving Is Now Being Made in Paper Mills by the 


Use of Economizers Which Utilize Waste Gas for Heating 
the Water Before It Goes to the Boilers. 





By Cart S. Dow. 

Written for the Convention Number of Tue Paper TrapE JouRNAL. 

It has been realized: for nrany years that it is of great advantage 
to heat feed water before it is introduced into the boiler, but evi- 
dently it is not economical to heat this water by means of steam 
or heat, which can be utilized to greater advantage in other ap- 
paratus. In every boiler plant having a chimney some of the hot 
gas must be used for creating draft, and while this heat produces 
draft it cannot properly be termed wasted, but all the heat that 
goes into the chimney in excess of that necessary for draft is, 
of course, wasted. In too many boiler plants a very large volume 
of gas is heated to a high temperature, and where such conditions 
exist the waste is considerable. To utilize this waste is very im- 
portant, and usually it can be done most satisfactorily by means 
of an economizer. 

The economizer is the name given to the apparatus which heats 
the’feed water by utilizing waste heat in the escaping gas. The 
air heater is the name given an apparatus similar to an economizer, 
but which heats air instead of water. The heating of the air for 
admission to the furnace by passing it through an air heater is 
an effective method of utilizing waste heat. The air heater can 
raise the temperature from about 60° to 250° to 400°. This heated 
air tends to increase the evaporation of the boiler by maintaining 


/ 
: 
| 
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Env View or SturtevANT HIGH PRESSURE ECONOMIZER. 


a much higher average temperature of the fire. The heating of 
the air not only recovers heat that would otherwise be lost, but 
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makes necessary a less weight of hot air admitted to the furnace 
because the oxygen of the air unites more readily with the volatile 
constituents of the fuel, and also with the carbon. Probably the 
ideal arrangement is the use of a waste heat air heater through 
which the gas passes before it is conducted to the economizer, in 


which much of the remaining heat is used for warming the feed 
water. 

While the heating of feed water is an important function of the 
economizer, another use is heating water for paper mills. Ad- 





STURTEVANT ECONOMIZER AT THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY'S 
Mitt, Rumrorp FAtts, Me. 


vantages derived by heating feed water from the waste gases may 
be divided into two classes: the financial gain from the recovery 
of waste heat and the effect on the boiler itself. The saving due 
to an economizer depends largely upon the operating conditions 
of the power house and the design of the apparatus. It is, of 
course, much greater in a poorly designed plant than in one in 
which the proportions of the furnace and boiler are of the best. 
In general it may be said that the economizer will save from 10 
to 20 per cent. in fuel, due to the fact that a smaller number of 
heat units is necessary to heat the feed water up to the temper- 
ature corresponding to that of the steam in the boiler. In most 
parts of the boiler the difference between the temperature of the 
hot gas and the steam is not great, because the hot water in the 
boiler must be at very high temperature, for instance about 350°. 
with steam at 150 pounds pressure. In the economizer, however, 
the water enters at a lower temperature, thus making effective 
the hot gas which may perhaps have its temperature reduced be- 
low that of the water of the boiler. 

The effect of feeding boilers with hot water is to greatly pro- 
long the life of the boiler by reducing the strains due to expan- 
sion and contraction, which are a direct result of feeding cold 
water. Another effect is found in the feed water itself. It is a 
well known fact that water heated to about 250-350° Fahr. pre- 
cipitates a large proportion of the impurities. In the case of the 
economizer the impurities are deposited in the wall box, where 
the sediment may be blown out easily, and therefore the boiler 
itself steams more freely and efficiently, and need not be blown 
out so frequently. The feeding of hot water reduces the expense 
of repairs, for with the constant high temperature the number of 
leaks is a minimum. Again, with the economizer a large quantity 
of hot water is always ready to enter the boilers, so that in case 
of sudden demand for more steam the boilers can meet the emer- 
gency with a minimum of forcing. 

One style of economizer which has met with considerable favor 
in the paper industry is made of a bank or stack of cast iron pipes 
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arranged in rows, the apparatus being placed between the boilers 
and the stack or chimney. The tops of all the pipes of a row are 
connected by a top header, and all the other ends are connected 
by a bottom header. This economizer is made up of a large num- 
ber of these rows, the number depending upon the size of the 
plant. The bottom headers are connected on one side.to the wall 
box wh'ch runs at right angles to the headers. At the top a mani- 
fold connects the top headers, thus completing the circulation. 

With what is called “forced circulation” the water enters at the 
bottom and flows up the pipes of a given number of rows—four, 
eight or twelve—and then down a similar number of rows to the 
bottom headers and wall box. This flow is continued until the 
water reaches the other end of the economizer. The hot gases 
from the uptake of the boilers are conducted among and between 
the pipes which transmit the heat to the water. The cold water 
enters the end of the economizer nearest the stack, where the 
gases are cooled, and leaves at the end nearest the boiler, where 
the gases are at the highest temperature. 

In order that the heating surface of the pipe may not become 
covered with a thick coating of soot, which would soon prevent 
the free passage of heat, each pipe is provided with a scraper, 
which moves continually up and down, the sharp edge keeping the 
pipes clean. The scrapers are arranged in groups and are held 
in place by scraper guards, and the scraper guards and scraper 
bars are raised by a chain which passes over a sheave. A group 
of these sheaves are revolved by suitable mechanism which con- 
nects with a pulley to which a belt runs from a small engine or 
motor. 

The scraper mechanism, while having the appearance of com- 
plication, is in fact very simple, and the reversing arm is so 
arranged that the scrapers cannot stop while the belt is running. 
In other words, the action becomes positive when reversal takes 
place by the weight, which suddenly swings to the next position. 

In the design and construction of an economizer every effort 
must be made to produce an apparatus of the greatest simplicity, 
and one that can be easily repaired should repairs be necessary 
In an apparatus like an economizer a very large number of joints 





View or SturTEVANT EconomizerS AT PLANT oF CHAMPION COATED 
Paper ComMpANYy, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


are absolutely necessary, but to be most efficient these must be 
made as few as possible. Constant increase of, steam pressure 
has made it desirable to do away with the joints formerly satis- 
factory for low pressures, so that now in the best types the joints 
are made metal-to-metal, and steam tight with working pressures 
up to 300 pounds without a gasket or without rusting, as was 
formerly the practice. The ends of the pipes and the fittings at 
the joint are formed into a taper cylinder, which enters the taper 


hole. By setting up on the bolts the machine surfaces come in 


close contact; as these joints are metal-to-metal they are easily 
taken down. 

The ease with which this style of economizer is repaired in case 
a leak is discovered is apparent to the engineer and mechanic, who 
considers the shape of the pipe ends and the metal-to-metal joints. 
Formerly it was customary to make economizer pipes with the 
same taper at top and bottom, but extending in opposite directions. 
This meant that after the pipe was driven in place it could not be 
removed without cutting a slot in the end of the pipe. Where the 





THE SCRAPER MECHANISM OF THE STURTEVANT ECONOMIZER. 


taper in the pipes is parallel at the top and bottom, but the diam 
eters larger at the top, a pipe can hg readily drawn up through the 
top header on the removal of a cap without disturbing any other 
pipe, header or fitting. The new pipe can then be dropped in 
place and driven home and the top replaced in a very short time. 

In case the bottom header cracks it is @ot necessary to break 
the connection of the top header, for all the pipes in that row 
may be drawn out of the bottom header without disturbing any 
other row. The bottom header may then be disconnected from 
the wall box and dropped into the soot pit, as the side wall is 
outside of the bottom header. No brick work need be removed, 
and therefore it is not necessary that a mason assist in the repairs 
of this type. The new bottom header may be easily put in position, 
and after shoring up both top and bottom headers the pipe may 
be driven in place. 

The amount of water that will be heated by an economizer de- 
pends, of course, upon the number of degrees through which each 
pound is to be raised and the size of the plant. Each installation 
must be specially considered and, therefore, it is impossible to 
give definite figures and expect them to apply to all plants. In 
general it may be said that the economizer heating surface is 4 to 5 
square feet per boiler horse power. 

There are really two ways in which the economizer may be ap- 
plied. It may take the cold feed water (about 60 degrees) and 
heat to 200 or more degrees, or, as is more frequently the case, 
the feed water first passes through a feed water heater in which 
the temperature is raised to a point varying from 125 to 210 de- 
grees. It then goes to the economizer where it is still further 
heated to, say, 335 degrees. In an installation of this kind the 
water enters the boiler at a temperature practically equal to that 
of the steam (provided the steam is at a pressure of about 125 
pounds) ; thus the boiler is not called upon to heat the feed water, 
but simply convert it into steam. In other words, the boiler does 
not perform the function of a feed water heater, but that of a 
steam generator, simply transmitting to the heated water the 
latent heat necessary to convert it into steam. ‘ 

What may be expected of the economizer depends upon the 
volume of waste gas, its temperature and the amount of water to 
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be heated. If a small quantity of water is to be heated a mod- 
erate sized economizer will heat it to a high temperature, while 
the same economizer, with the same waste gas, would heat a 
greater weight of water to a moderate temperature. 


In average paper mill power plants the feed water is heated 
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SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF STURTEVANT ECONOMIZERS AT CHAMPION COATED PAPER 


Company, HAMILTON, OHIO. 


about 100 degrees, while the gas is cooled about 200 degrees. In a 
test recently made on the power plant of'a paper mill about 61,000 
pounds of water were heated 110 degrees, or the equivalent of 
about 200 horse power. 

Expressed in percentage the saving is as follows: 

Heat required to evaporate one pound of water at a temperature 


of 130 degrees to steam at 130 pounds pressure is 1,222 — 130 = 
1,092. 
Heat units imparted to water in economizer equals IIo. 
110 


——— = .10, or I0 per cent. 
1,092 

It was stated above that the saving was equivalent to about 200 
boiler horse power. If 4 pounds of coal are required per boiler 
horse power and the coal costs $4 per ton at the boilers, the saving 

4°X 200 X 4 X 10 
per 10 hour day would be ————-——-——- = 16, or $16.00 per day; 
2,000 
or, $16.00 X 300 = $4,800 per year. 

The above computation represents a return of Io per cent. on 
an investment of $48,000. As a matter of fact the economizers 
installed cost about $6,000, giving a return of 
80 per cent. yearly. This percentage would, 
of course, be reduced somewhat if taxes, 
depreciations and operating expenses of the 
economizer are considered. 


Conservation for Whole Continent. 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 1, 1909.— 
Arrangements for the North American Con- 
servation Conference between representatives 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico at 
the White House February 18 are going 
forward rapidly, following the cordial ac- 
ceptance by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier, 
and Earl Grey, Governor General, of Can- 
ada, and President Diaz of Mexico of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's invitation to send delegates. 


The conference will discuss the situation 
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with regard to the natural resources of the respective countries, 
and help prepare a general plan adapted to promote the welfare 
of the nations concerned in accordance with President Roosevelt's 
suggestion. 

This international conference will meet at the White House by 
President Roosevelt's invitation. It will not 
be a large gathering, as was the Conference 
of Governors at the White House last May, 
or the Joint Conservation Conference last 
December between the ‘National Conservation 
Commission, the Governors and the repre- 
sentatives of State conservation commissions 
and conservation committees of national or- 
ganizations. The attendance will be limited 
to the representatives of Canada and Mexico 
and representatives of the State Department 
of the United States Government and of 
other executive departments which can ren- 
der particular assistance to the conference 
in their deliberations, and the National Con- 
servation Commission. 





Canada has already taken active steps in 
preparation for the conference, and recently 
sent to the National Conservation Commis- 
sion a number of carefully prepared maps, 
which show the present status of the public 
lands of the Dominion as well as_ the 
distribution of the principal natural resources and the development 
of its transportation systems. The Canadian authorities have also 
gathered together and sent to the chairman of the commission a 
comprehensive collection of Government documents bearing on 
the natural resources of the country. These have been carefully 
indexed and bound together according to subjects.- 

President Roosevelt feels that the connection between the United 
States and the two nations which lie to the north and south is so 
intimate that they can consider their mutual interests with regard 
to natural resources from the standpoint of the general welfare of 
the continent, with small regard to the political boundary lines 
which separate them. Indeed, it is said that he considered invit- 
ing Canada and Mexico to the first conservation conference at the 
White House, but that he refrained from doing so because he was 
unwilling to run the remotest risk of asking these two nations 
to associate themselves with the conservation movement before it 
was certain that it was going to succeed. Now that success is as- 
sured he feels that since the two nations have identical interests 
and identical aspirations, they can work together along conserva- 
tion lines just as the representatives of the States work together, 
without regard to State boundaries. 
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Kalamazoo’s New Board Mill. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

KatamMazoo, Mich., February 1, 1909—The new plant of the 
Western Board and Paper Company of this city began active oper- 
ations January 2, and has since been running successfully, thus 
gratifying the high hopes of back of the enterprise. 
The new company is the infant industry in its line in Michigan’s 
paper city, but is a sturdy youngster and promises to grow. The 
company was organized in 1908 with a capital of $100,000, which 
has since been increased to $150,000. The officers are: F. M. 
Hodge, president; W. H. Scott, vice president; A. E. Curtenius, 
secretary and general manager; W.* M. Loveland, treasurer. The 
above four and Felix Pagenstecher comprise the board of di- 
H. Breyfogle, formerly with the Ohio Box 
Company, Pittman, Ohio, is superintendent of the mill. 

The plant is a one machine mill, with a capacity of 35 tons a 
day, and is so designed that its capacity can be doubled at a com- 
paratively small expense. 


those 


rectors. L. Board 


The mill while not by any means one of the largest of its kind, 


machine room is 


The 40x28) feet in size and contains the 
immense paper machine, which is 240 feet long and 104 inches 
wide. It is from the Beloit Iron Works, and is of the five cylinder 
type, with 49 dryers, which number can be increased to 65 if 
need be. At the wet end of the machine are three No. 1 Jordan 
engines from the Emerson Manufacturing Company, of Lawrence, 
Mass., also six concrete stuff chests. 

The beater room is 48x104 feet in size and equipped with 
five Emerson beaters of 1,500 pounds capacity each. The stock 
room, dimensions 73x104 feet, is at the south end of the mill. 

The machinery of the mill is steam driven and much attention 
has been given to the power plant, which is conveniently located 
with regard to the other portions of the concern. 

The engine 43x52 feet in size and contains three 
Monarch engines from the H. N. Strait Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. One of these is a variable speed engine, 14x30, 
with a horse power of 125 units. 
16x36, 25 


room is 


There is a constant speed engine, 
power, while a 24x48 simple type with 600 
horse power drives the beating engines. A Northern 


horse 


Electric 


MILL oF THE NEW WESTERN Board AND PAPER CoMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


is a model of convenience in every way, and designed to be oper- 
ated on a very economical basis. 

The architect was Dan J. Albertson, of this city; H. B. Prather, 
of Cleveland, acted as consulting engineer, while Hauser, Owen 
& Ames had the contract for erecting and building. It is of 
standard mill construction of the highest type, brick, steel and 
concrete being used wherever possible, the entire structure setting 
on a heavy concrete base, all the floors being of concrete, while 
heavy fire walls divide each section of the mill. A complete 
system of the manufacturers’ automatic sprinkling system adds to 
the safety from possible fire. The roof is of composition and 
purchased from the Eastern Granite Roofing Company. 

The lighting and heating facilities are adequate and the entire 
plant has the great advantage of being only one story high and 
is so planned that its capacity can be doubled at a comparatively 
small expense, and without in any way interfering with the running 
of the present mill. 

At the north end of the mill are the office and finishing room, 
40x120 feet in size, the latter department being equipped with a 
Smith-Winchester press cutter, electrically driven. 


30 k. w. generator furnishes power for lights and the propulsion 
of the small machinery. A Union steam pump with a daily capac- 
The 
boiler room, 45x58, adjoins and is equipped with three Wickes 
vertical water tube boilers, with room 
one any time needed. 
A highly interesting 


ity of 20 to 35 tons completes the equipment in this room. 


provided for an additional 
Wickes furnaces furnish the heat 

feature of the boiler equipment is the 
fact that each boiler is equipped with a Foster superheater that 
is designed to heat the steam so that it can be used for driving 
the simple engines and still be hot enough to use for drying. 

Another feature is the 
saver. 


Green fuel economizer, a great coal 
Through this contrivance the water passes into the big 
boilers through the pipes that in turn pass through the chimney, 
heating the water by contact with the waste smoke that passes 
on through the stack and delivering the water to the boilers 
warm, instead of ice cold, as is customary. 

The water supply for the mill will be taken from the Kala- 
mazoo river and will in the immedate future be pumped into a 
large settling tank, which takes the place of a filter, used in all 


mills making flats, book or writing papers. Hat. 
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February 4, 1909. 
A REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN CANADA. 


Little New Building but Much Interior Improvement—A Year 
for “Standing Pat”’—Some New Enterprises Have Been Start- 
ed, However—Results of the Year Better Than Expected. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, February 1, 1909—The past year, as might*be expected, 
has not been a year of construction and expansion. Instead, the 
effort has rather been to keep the mills as efficient as possible 
and running as continuously as might be in order to reduce cost 
of production to the lowest point. But little new construction 
has gone on anywhere, but a good deal of interior improvement 
has been made to existing mills. In the East the work of im- 
proving the water power at Ottawa has been prosecuted, with 
the result that next year the industries both of Hull and of 
Ottawa will be benefited. In the western part of Ontario work 
has gone on toward the close of the year on the dam across the 
Rainy River, between International Falls, Minnesota, and Fort 
Frances, Ontario. When this is completed a start will be made 
to build pulp and paper mills. 

Work on the Gordon Pulp and Paper Company's mills at Dry- 
den, in Western Ontario, is now well under way and contracts have 
been let for the installation of the plant. The company is capi- 
talized for a million dollars. It has a pulp wood concession of 
a thousand square miles and five thousand horse power will be 
developed from falls on the Wabigoon River. S. Nesbitt, M. P. 
for Northumberland, is president. 

In the Niagara peninsula there has been a good deal of activity. 
At Thorold, on the Welland Canal, H. B. Eshelman, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is building a pulp mill. At Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
the Thompson & Norris Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Brook- 
ville, Ind., is building a factory for the manufacture of corrugated 
paper and corrugated boxes and packing cases. It is said there 
is a good field for this line owing to the growing scarcity of 
suitable wood for packing cases. A good deal has been shipped in, 
but the duty of 35 per cent. has made it difficult for outsiders to 
compete with factories in Canada. In Toronto the Martin Corru- 
gated Paper and Box Company has gone into this line. The 
Elliott Manufacturing Company, which manufactured paper boxes, 
was burned out about a year ago. The factory is now rebuilt 
on the old site on Richmond street, Toronto,-and it will be devoted 
wholly to the manufacture of corrugated goods, particularly pack- 
ing cases. The company has a large site here and it is likely the 
factory will be considerably enlarged within a short time. 

Joseph Kilgour, of Toronto, who has been for many years one of 
the leading paper dealers and manufacturers of paper bags, during 
the year bought a controlling interest in the Canada Paper Com- 
pany, with mills at Windsor Mills, Quebec, and branches at Mon- 
treal and Toronto. Since then Mr. Kilgour has made extensive 
improvements in one of the three mills comprising the plant, 
and this mill is now turning out about 40 tons of paper per day. 
It is expected that there will be alterations to the rest of the 
plant shortly to increase its capacity. It may be said in passing 
that this addition to his work has not caused Mr. Kilgour to 
lose his interest in fine horses nor prevented him winning a number 
of prizes at the New York Horse Show. 

The Reg. N. Boxer Company has extended its operations to take 
in Toronto as well as Montreal, and it is now making a full line 
of wall papers at the plant formerly run by the Menzie Wall 
Paper Company at New Toronto. Another machine has been 
added to the plant of the Canada Coating Mills Company, at 
Georgetown. The plant of the Don Paper Mills has been over- 
hauled by Robert Davies, but the mill has not yet been started up 
again. In the far East the New Brunswick Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany has completed its mill at Millerton, N. B., and expects to 
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be selling paper early in February. The mill will be devoted en 
tirely to Kraft paper. Lord Northcliffe has been in Canada during 
the year and has stated in a general way that the Harmsworth 
mills in Newfoundland would be shipping pulp by the autumn 
of 1909. 

In the middle of January the McLeod Pulp and Paper Mills at 
Milton, Nova Scotia, began the manufacture of box board. One 
hundred hands are employed in the box board mills and another 
hundred are in the bush getting out wood for the pulp grinders. 
It is expected that other lines of paper wi'l soon be added to 
the output and that Nova Scotia newspapers may soon be printed 
on paper made in this province, which, while not a heavily timbered 
country, has yet a large amount of spruce available for pulp 
purposes. 

Taking things altogether, with trade depression in the earlier 
part of the year and with low water in the autumn when prices 
rose, this has been a year for standing pat, a year for increasing 
efficiency of plants wherever possible rather than for making ex- 
tensions. On the whole, however, manufacturers are better pleased 
with the results of the year than seemed at one time possible, and 
doubtless 1909 will see much greater activity in the matter of 
new construction. i 


What Words Can Do to Holyoke! 

Those in the trade who have visited Holyoke, Mass., can get a 
minute’s pleasure, without cost. by comparing their own mental! 
picture of Holyoke with that seen in a dream by the Rev. John S 
Lyon, of Holyoke. In a speech at the dinner of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association, two weeks ago, that reverend gentleman, who 
is not unknown to paper makers, thus depicted Holyoke: 

“And, sir, I gladly join our honored mayor in bringing to this 
association the greetings of the paper city, Holyoke, upon whose 
fair brow the Connecticut River queen lays her jeweled hand of 
blessing as she passes in her stately march from the emerald robed 
hills and beetling cliffs of the North to the sail flecked and com- 
merce fringed waters of the Sound—a city buoyant with youth, 
throbbing with hope, flushed with achievement. . This ‘new city, 
sir, sentineled by the far famed king of hills, Mount Tom. whose 
golden crown reflects the midday sun and vies with the midnight 
stars in their brightness; this ‘new city,’ rearing in rapid and 
stately construction her public buildings, developed with magic 
swiftness her multiform industries and her extensive plants, meet- 
ing with unsurpassed promptness the manifold needs of her rapid 
growth, has yet won her highest meed of praise by the dispensing 
of her magnificent charities. Like the Italian Queen, who is to- 
night pouring out the treasures of her kingdom in quaking and 
hungry Messina, this new city of Holyoke has bestowed her char- 
itable gifts with splendid generosity upon every real human need, 
and she will stand like a peerless queen before the God of the or- 
phan, the widow, the helpless and the bereft when He stands 
in the midst of the earth to make up His jewels.” 


A Woman Manages This Mill. 


GRANpD Rapips, Wis., January 25, 1909.—The only woman man- 
ager of a paper mill in the United States is believed to be Miss 
Callie Nason, of this city. Miss Nason has been bookkeeper of the 
Centralia Pulp and Paper Company for several years, and her 
spare time has been spent in learning the process of paper manu- 
facture. During the last few years she took on more and more 
of the work of manager, being in practical control of the plant. 

When the stockholders held their last meeting Miss Nason was 
offered the management and accepted. She is very popular in 
Grand Rapids society, and is known to many Milwaukee people, 
L. M. Alexander, of that city, being a heavy stockholder in the 
Centralia Pulp and Paper Company. 
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CLEANING AND REPULPING OLD PAPERS. 


A Patent Has Just Been Granted on a Continuous Automatic 
Process for Treating Old Paper Stock Invented by John D. 
Tompkins, of Valatie, N. Y.—U. S. Patent No. 910,881. 


This invention relates to a novel process of cleaning and re- 
pulping old paper stock. United States Patent No. 910,881. 

The object of the invention is to automatically and economi- 
cally provide for cleaning old papers, separating therefrom nails 
and bits of metal or other heavy foreign substances, soaking and 
rough-pulping the stock in scalding water, separating strings 
therefrom, and slipping apart the fibres of the stock without 
violent or destructive mechanical attrition during its preliminary 
reduction, thus tending to preserve original fibrous strength and 
freeing the stock from objectionable foreign material; then rough- 
pulping, macerating or further disintegrating the cleaned soaked 





stock, putting the same into the best possible condition for re- 
fining and for making therefrom at minimum expenditure of 
time, labor and power, new paper or paper board of high quality. 

The cleaned rough-pulped paper stock flows from the system 
into a stuff chest automatically, from which it is passed either 
by gravity or a pump to a Holland or Jordan engine, of both 
in turn, for the final finish. 

In manufacturing ordinary bogus manilas, sheathings or chip 
board the Holland beating engine is altogether dispensed with by 
subsequently using the Jordan alone; but for sized, colored 
or the higher grades of paper or paper board, the Holland beater 
is retained, from which the stock passes through the Jordan to 
the machine in the usual manner. 

It may be well to state that it is understood all visible ob- 


jectionable foreign material is thrown out by the operatives if 
seen by them when feeding the stock to the system, the same 
as now in practice in well regulated mills. 








An Improvement in Beaters. 

Louis Jorgensen, of Philadelphia, Pa., has invented certain new 
improvements in paper beating engines. United States Patent No 
910,824. 

The invention relates to a new and useful improvement in paper 
beating engines, and has for its object to provide the exceedingly 
simple and effective device of this character by means of which 
the beater knives upon the beater roll as they wear away may be 
brought closer to the back-fall so that the space between the said 
back-fall and the knives will be generally the same, thus producing 
a uniform material over which the paper is to be made. 

A further object of the invention is to provide a supplemental 
floor for the beating engine which may be easily taken out, and 
when same is worn out or been eaten away, as is the case when 
strong acids are used, and a new one put in its place. 

A still further object is to provide a valve for the sand pit which 
will allow all other foreign substance to be washed out of the pit 
without turning off all the water, as is the case today. 

The two claims upon which the patent is based are: 

1. In combination with a beating engine, posts formed there- 





with, a lighter bar having longitudinal slots formed therein, lugs 
having threaded openings cut in the same formed upon the upper 
surface of said lighter bar, a sliding bearing adapted to rest.upon 
the lighter bar between said lugs, belts passing through said slid- 
ing bearing into the longitudinal slots, adjusting bolts passing 
through the lugs and resting upon the sliding bearing, a beater roll, 
a shaft passing through the centre of said beater roll the ends of 
which rest in the sliding bearing, beater knives secured to the 
periphery of said beater roll, the supplemental floor secured upon 
the permanent floor, a sand pit fastened beneath the floor of the 
beating engine, a grate placed over said sand pit, thus allowing 
sand or other foreign substances to pass from the paper making 
material into the sand pit, a bell shaped valve secured to the bot- 
tom of said sand pit, a swinging lever, one end being secured to 
the lower end of the valve stem, and a plunger secured to the 
opposite end of the swinging lever, and passing upward from the 
floor, thus providing means for opening the valve, as shown and 
described. 

2. In combination with a beating engine, lighter posts formed 
therewith, a lighter bar having lugs formed thereon, the ends of 
which are adjustably secured to the lighter posts, a sliding bearing 
resting upon said lighter bar, means for moving it from one side 
to the other, a beater roll having knives secured upon its periphery, 
a shaft passing through the centre of said beater roll the ends of 
which rest within the sliding bearings, a supplemental floor secured 
upon the permanent one and sand pit fastened beneath the floor 
of the beating engine, and means for allowing sand or other for- 
eign substance to be washed therefrom, as shown and described. 
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Oscar Felt and Paper Co.’s New Mill at White Pigeon, Mich. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLamazoo, Mich., 1909.—The Oscar Felt 

Paper Company is engaged in building at White Pigeon, in this 

State, 39 miles south of this city, what will be, when completed, 


February 1, and 


the largest mill devoted to the manufacture of saturating, dead- 
ening and roofing felts in America. While it is planned to put in 
operation only one unit of the mill next March, Oscar Gumbinsky, 
president of the company, is authority for the statement that 
the second unit will be established immediately after, thus insuring 
a daily capacity of 100 tons of manufactured product. 

The Oscar Felt and Paper Company was organized in 1908 
with a capital of $150,000, the following being the officers and 
Oscar Gumbinsky, president; Lewis H. Kirby, vice 
Jacobs, secretary and treasurer; directors, 
Henry D. Eddy, J. H. Whitney, 
Seitsman, Henry L. Vanderhorst, Charles A. Blaney and George 
QO. Comfort. Robert E. Adams, formerly with the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Company, Peoria, IIL, is superintendent. 
the mill was Dan J. Albertson of this 
Vanderhorst had the contract for the struc- 


directors : 
president; Oscar E. 
three and Daniel 


the above 


The architect of new 
city, while Henry L. 
tural work. 

The 
582 feet long, 72 feet wide and two stories high, while adjoining 
is the boiler house 80x80 feet in size. Owing to the type of 


building is built of cement, steel and concrete and is 


manufactured product, very little space is devoted to the storage 
and finishing departments. The rag room is 72x80 feet in size 
and equipped with four large tandem rag cutters built by the 
Hall Iron Works, Lockport, N. Y., driven by individual electric 
motors. 

The beater room is 72x187 feet, wherein are _ installed 
twelve 1,100 pound beaters from the Valley Iron Works, 


Appleton, Wis. They are driven in pairs by electric motors and 
Renold silent chains. Three Black-Clawson Jumbo Jordans, each 
driven by a direct connected motor, are in the same room. 

The machine room is 72x315 feet in size and is equipped with 
a 116 inch, two cylinder machine, made by the Black-Clawson 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. It is of the triple deck type and has 
eighty-one 42 inch dryers, the largest number of dryers ever 
built for machine. 
additional machine, which will be installed during the next twelve 
months, according to plans being made now. 


one This immense room provides for an 
The big paper ma 
chine is operated by a variable speed motor with a variation of 
10 to 1, Westinghouse type, 150 horse power. The manufacturers’ 
automatic sprinkling system is installed in all departments of the 
mill. 

A handsomely equipped office completes the apartments on the 
main floor of the mill. 

The engine room is in the basement and power is furnished by 
a 1,250 horse power engine, built by Hoovens, Owens & Rentsler, 
Hamilton, Ohio, and direct connected to a General Electric 
Company’s generator, 850 k. w. There is also additional water 
power of 500 horse power, developed through Leffel turbines 
and direct connected to a 400 k. w. Westinghouse generator. These 
generators furnish sufficient current to run all the machinery by 
electricity. 

The boiler room has four 300 horse power Wickes vertical 
boilers, with Detroit automatic stokers. A large storage capacity 
for coal is provided with elevated tracks, thus minimizing the 
expense of handling fuel, as all the unloading can be done through 
hopper cars. 

Side track and shipping facilities are excellent. When the mill 
is running full blast about 70 hands will be employed. HALtt, 

At the annual meeting of the York Haven Pzper Company this 
week Robert D. Carter was elected president of the company. 
Mr. Carter is also president of the Wanaque River Paper Company 
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The Improved Warren Patent Double Drum Winder. 
the the 
patents of and 
new features are incorporated in the Improved Warren 
Double Winder, as illustrated in this number. 

The winder shaft bearing boxes are attached to a cut 


winder, 
1905, 


In addition to important points of Warren 


covered by August 22, 1899, August 29, 
many 
Patent Drum 
rack, 
hanging from a cut pinion. The racks travel through guides on 
rigid housings, the guides holding all end thrust of paper roll 
the time free 


pendulum motion of the winder shaft in a plane perpendicular 


on the bearing boxes, and at same allowing a 
to the faces of the drums, thus permitting the roll of paper to have 
perfect contact with the drums, and as a result the winder will 


make a more even and perfectly round roll. Quick and accurate 





THE 


Four Steps oF Cotton STALK 


PAPER, SHOWING THE STALK, 
THE MACERATED FIBRE, THE PULP, AND, FINALLY, 


THE FINISHED PAPER. 


adjustment of the winder shaft can be obtained by worm wheel 
The 
large hoisting gear is connected by a ratchet wheel in the hub, 


device which is shown on the front bearing box of winder. 


automatically throwing the gear out of contact while the roll 
of paper is building up, which allows the winder to work in 
perfect freedom and permits the operator to raise and lower the 
roll of paper at any time desired. The improvement eliminates 
all levers, sprocket wheels and chains, balance weights, and in 
practice all undesirable features. 

The Warren with all its 


winder patented improvements is 


sold by Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticon- 


manufactured and 
ceroga, N. Y. 
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BOX BOARD DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The New Organization Is Already Showing Benefits—It Works 
in Harmony With the Mill Owners, Who Are Associate 
Members—Alll Handlers and Makers of Boards Welcomed. 


Moore, PresipeENt Box Boarp DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 
Written for the Convention 


By Tuomas J. 
Number of Tue Paper Trapve Journat 

An association of box board dealers is not an entirely new 
venture. As long ago as twenty-five years there was a very ex- 
clusive organization of straw board dealers. The generic term 
box boards was then unknown, all boards being made of either 
straw or wood pulp. At that time the jobbing of straw and wood 
pulp boards was limited almost entirely to the following twelve 
Gaskill, Bauer & Conderman and Philip Rudolph, ot 
Philadelphia; James E. Butterfield & Mallory, Gustav 
Henry Messer & Fitzgibbon, of New 
York; Spaulding & Tewksbury, Theodore Pinkham, Charles D. 
Brown & Co., of Boston; C. L. Hawes & Co., of Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and M. C. saltimore. It is pleasing to note 
that each of these concerns is now represented in our present 


concerns : 
Hayes, 


Jaeger, Lindenmeyr and 


Fenton, of 


association either by its lineal or business descendants. 
In 1889 the American Straw Board Company was formed and 





Tuomas J. 


Moore. 
practically forced the sale to itself of the businesses of Gaskill, 
Bauer & Conderman, James E. Hayes, Theodore Pinkham and 
C. L. Hawes & Co., and each of these is now maintained as a 
separate selling agency of the American Straw Board Company, 
owned and controlled by the latter company, but incorporated 
under different names. 

The Straw Board Company at that time made a 
despicable attempt to destroy the business of box board dealers by 
ruling to class and sell them only as large consumers. It is 


American 


interesting to note that within one year the American was glad to 
again solicit business of each of these dealers and also that each 
either directly or by successors is still in the field. 

In 1905, when the Standard Straw Board Company was formed, 


the dealers were much more favorably recognized and consulted, 
and 


again when the United Box Board and Paper Company 
was tormed certain dealers were “authorized” and under the 
able sales manager of the United, C. W. Bell, who closely 


affliated the dealers, they were able again to demonstrate their 


adaptability to good market conditions. After the formation 


and dissolution of the ill 


fated Paper Products Company and 
under the successive changes in the internal management of the 
United and due to the wonderful increase in the box board in- 
dustry, which quickly necessitated a large development of pro 
duction, the dealers became much less exclusive in their affiliations 


while their numbers were greatly augmented by various paper 


houses adding board departments. In the early part of last year 
the United Box Board and Paper Company discontinued relations 
with dealers, but all other mills quickly made close alliances with 
what results the trade conditions of today clearly reflect. 

The present association of 
membership any 


dealers 
that handles box boards 
of any description and ‘has as associate members a large number 
of mills with which all dealers in our membership will work in 
harmony. Already the 


box board 


welcomes to its 


concern or individual 


manifest 

In the box board industry, as in all others, selling and manufac- 
turing are distinct avocations and should have an inter 
ent relationship. 


benefits have become 


depend- 


William Whiting Lodge F. & A. M. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., February 1, 1909.—William Whiting, president 
of the Whiting Paper Company and former Congressman, was 
again honored tlast week. A new lodge of Masons has been or- 
ganized here and is to be known as the William Whiting Lodge of 
Masons. The lodge will have the same place for meetings as the 
Mt. Tom Lodge, but on a different night. The choice of the name, 
William Whiting Lodge, was made for several reasons. Mr. Whit 
ing has been for several years a prominent and always interested 
Mason and member of Mt. Tom Lodge. He is Holyoke’s most dis 
tinguished citizen, and more than that he is Holyoke’s most gen- 
erous citizen. Besides the long list of publicly known charities 
to which Mr. Whiting contributes, and has contributed, there is 
the steady process of unostentatious, unknown giving that he fol 
lows at all times. The Masons active in establishing the new lodge 
felt that Mr. Whiting stood pre-eminently for the Masonic ideal of 
charity and brotherly living and doing. They felt that naming a 
Masonic lodge for him would be an enduring monument to him, 
for Masonic lodges go on and on, and with this one in the visions 
ahead will go the name William Whiting. Quirk 

Annual Meeting of Empire State Paper Association. 

Syracuse, N. Y., January 30, 1909.—The Empire State Paper 
Association, which is composed of nearly all of the larger paper 
jobbers in the State, outside of New York City, held its annual 
meeting at Tuesday of last Officers were 
President, W. H. Howe, of the Hubbs & 
Howe Company, of Buffalo; vice president, W. H. Van Alstyne, 
of the Troy Paper Company, Troy; treasurer, G. A. 
J. & F. B. Garrett & Co., Syracuse; secretary, Fred D. 
of Fred D. Morgan & Co., Rochester. Directors were elected 
as follows: Joseph T. Alling, of Alling & Cory Company. Roches 
ter, A. B. Jones, of the Hudson Valley Paper Company, Albany 
and H. L. Bowes, of Bowes Brothers, Utica. 

The meeting was a very enthusiastic one, a large majority of 
the entire membership being in attendance. A great many subjects 
were brought before the meeting for consideration, perhaps the 
most important one being the great disadvantage jobbers were at 
through the action of the manufacturers of twines, or at least 
some of them, in selling to the consuming trade direct. This 
subject was very thoroughly discussed and the consensus of opin 
ion was 


Syracuse on week 


elected as follows: 
Manz, of 
Morgan, 


that the manufacturers be asked to confine their sales to 
the legitimate jobbing trade. 

The delegates to the meeting of the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, to be held in New York next week, were instructed 
to bring this matter before that body. The Empire State Paper 
Association will be well represented at the meeting in New York. 
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The Babcock Tissue Paper Company 
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The Paraffin Paper Company 


OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 
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Otsego Coated Paper Company 
OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 
MAN UPAC FT URE? S OF 


TRANSLUCENTS COATED BOOK 
LITHOGRAPH BLANKS LITHOGRAPH LABEL 
COATED POST CARD EMBOSSING SPECIALTIES 
BRUSH FINISH POST CARD CLAY COATED BOX BOARDS 








All Grades of Coated Papers for Lithograph and Three Color Purposes 


Bardeen Paper Company 
OTSEGO, MICHIGAN , 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_M. F. and SUPER BOOK COLORED LAID WRITING 
ENGLISH FINISH MUSIC 
LITHOGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 
FRENCH FOLIOS MAP 


And All Light Weight Catalogue and Bible Papers 


Mac Sim Bar Paper Company 


OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


White Patent Coated Clothing Box Board 
Card Middles Jute Board 


Specialties in Bending and Non-bending Combination Box Board 
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But Little New Building in Fox Valley. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

\ppLeTon, Wis., February 1, 1909.—New building enterprises 
for a year past have been conspicuous by their scarcity. They 
have been limited in this district to the transformation of the 
mill of the Neenah Paper Company from a book mill into a 
writing mill, which is now under way, and the rebuilding of 
the paper mill of the Wolf River Fibre and Paper Company at 
Shawano, which was destroyed by fire. 

The Neenah Paper Company's mill is being completely trans- 
formed and rebuilt and none of the old machinery except the 
paper machines will be retained. It will make high grade writ- 
ings and will be one of the most up-to-date writing mills in 
the West. The entire power plant is being rebuilt, combining 
water power and auxiliary steam plant on one large generator, 
which will be used to operate the entire mill electrically, with 
the exception of the paper machines. A filter plant is being 
put in to insure a supply of excellent water. The washer and 
beater rooms have been rebuilt with concrete floors, etc., and the 
machinery replaced with Jones washers, beaters and Jordans, 
all electrically driven. A new finishing room building, 7o0x122, 
two stories high, has been constructed, in which the cutting, 
sorting and ruling will be done. The old finishing room will 
be used exclusively for supercalenders. 

The particulars of the Wolf River Paper and Fibre Company 
enterprise are as follows: After the fire all the old buildings 
damaged were rebuilt, and one new building known as a finish- 
ing room building was built, 7ox1oo feet in size, of brick, re- 
inforced concrete and steel, with asbestos roofing. The old 
110 inch paper machine was rebuilt and a reinforced concrete 
track was put in for a second machine 126 inches wide, which has 
not yet been ordered. The finishing room equipment and machine 
shop are now operated electrically. Contract has been placed 
for equipping all the company’s buildings with fire sprinklers. 
The company is planning extensive enlargements for the coming 
season, which includes the development of two other powers 
electrically to be brought to the mill, also the doubling of the 
capacity of the sulphite and paper making capacity, which will 





Fic. 1—SToNEWARE TrouGH Usep For PREPARING THE PULP. 


make it one of the largest mills in the State. At present it 
is making 25 to 30 tons of high grade fibre papers. 

The equipment, arrangement and power development have 
several features that are novel, and while not essentially original, 
are so in their application to this plant. The new mill is actually 
an addition to an old plant against which it abuts. The original 
plant comprises a two machine board mill with a ground wood 
pulp mill, and is entirely operated by water, with the exception 
of the board machines, which are run by steam engines. The 
new mill is operated entirely by steam. 

The water supply for the new plant is taken from a penstock in 





the old mill and flows by gravity through a 12 inch wrought 
iron pipe to a screen box in the beater building basement. 


The steam plant comprises a battery of four 78 inch by 21 feet 


6 inch return tubular boilers. Provision is made in the boiler 


house for three additional boilers, to be installed when the boilers 
in the old mill need replacing, at which time the entire steam 
supply will be taken from one system. Steam is generated at 
140 pounds pressure and passes from boiler through long sweep 
bent pipes into a common header on wall of boiler room. Auto- 
matic stop and check valves are provided on each boiler out- 





Fic. 2-—SEPARATING THE SHEETS TO HANG ON Dryer FRAMES. 
let. From boiler header the steam passes through an 8 inch 
extra heavy wrought iron pipe to the engine room. 

‘The heating equipment consists of a 113 inch diameter steel 
plate fan in steel plate housing with direct connected horizon- 
tal engine. The heating coils are of the sectional type, housed in 
steel plate, the fresh air supply being taken from the basement 
through same into fan, and from fan passing through vertical 
tile lined concrete duct to the roof of machine building, from 
which point it is distributed in the buildings by means of circular 
galvanized iron pipes. This apparatus is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers to keep the machine room free from condensation 
without the use of exhaust fans, hoods or any other auxiliary 
appliances, and also to warm the other parts of the building 
to a temperature of from 60 to 70 degrees Fahr. with the ther- 
mometer at 20 degrees below zero. Economy in the use of steam 
was carefully considered in connection with the heating equip- 
ment, and the piping is so arranged that the exhaust from the 
fan engine can be passed through a section of the heating coils, 
or in case the fan is operated cold, for ventilation purposes, the 
exhaust is turned into piping for machine dryers. The fan en- 
gine does not use sufficient steam to supply the heater coils in 
severe weather, so provision is made to take steam from the ex- 
haust of main engines, or, in case mill is shut down, direct from 
the 85 pounds steam line, proper reducing and regulating valves 
being placed on the above piping to automatically control the 
steam supply under all conditions of operation. 


Fox River. 


Hand Production of Paper in China. 

An interesting glimpse of Chinese paper manufacture is afforded 
by photographs recently sent home from Shanghai by Herr E. 
Sahlin, the Commercial Attaché of the Swedish Legation at that 
point. By the courtesy of Svensk Pappers Tidning and of the 
Papier-Zeitung, THe Paper Trape JourNAL is enabled to repro- 
duce these views. Fig. 1 shows the interior of a Chinese paper 
factory, with the large stoneware trough used for preparing the 
pulp. On one side are porcelain cups, in which the necessary 
colors are stirred. In Fig. 2 is represented a paper maker detach- 
ing several sheets of paper, in order to fasten them on boards. 
where they will be dried in the sun. 
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THE AWARDS. 


The Contracts Let for Supplying the 
Public Printer With Paper. 


The Champion Coated Paper Company and the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company Prominent Among the Successful Bidders 
—The Concerns to Which Contracts Were Awarded. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 1, 1909.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing has made the following awards for the paper for the 
public printing and binding for the year ending February 28, 1910, 
as follows: 

M. F. Book Papers, 24x38—48. 

Lot 1—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, 3.35¢. 

Lot 2—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.35c. 

Lot 3—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.35c. 

Lot 4—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.35c. 

M. F. Book, EQuaAL IN WEIGHT TO 24x38—48. 

Lot 5—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 6—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 7—5,000 reams, P. H. Glatfelter, 3.4c. 

Lot 8—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.35c. 

Lot g—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.35c. 

Lot 10—5,000 reams, Smith, Dixon & Co., Baltimore, Md., 3.4c. 

Lot 11—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 12—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 13—5,000 reams, Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md., 3.4c. 

Lot 14—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 15—5,000 reams, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y., 3.45c. 

Lot 16—5,000 reams, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 3.45¢. 

Lot 17—5,000 reams, Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., Boston, Mass., 
3-4C. 

Lot 18—5,000 reams, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 3.45c. 

Lot 19—5,000 reams, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
3-45¢. 

Lot 20—5,000 reams, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 3.45c. 

Lot 21—5,000 reams, New York and Pennsylvania Company, 
Lockhaven, Pa., 3.45c. 

Lot 22—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 23—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 24—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.4c. 

Lot 25—7,500 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.5c. 

M. F. Book, 38x48—96. 

Lot 26—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.45c. 

Lot 27—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.45c. 

Lot 28—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.5c. 

Lot 29—5,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.5c. 

M. F. Book, Any Size or WEIGHT. 
Lot 30—-1,000 reams, Champion Coated Paper Company, 3.45c. 
M. F. Book, EQuat To 24x38—40. 

Lot 31-+12,000 pounds, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 3.75¢. 

Book Printinc Paper, or CLAss B, to BE Mave ENTIRELY oF RAG, 
IncLupING Lors 32 to 44, Have Been Cut Out, AND THE FoL- 
Low1inc Lots ARE FOR THE SAME Grape oF S. & S. C., BUT 
CHEMICAL: 

Lot 45—6,000 reams, 24x32—45, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, 3.55¢. 

Lot 46—2,500 reams, 32x48—90, Diem & Wing, Cincinnati, 3.65¢c. 
Lot 47—3,000 reams, 24x38—70, Diem & Wing, 3.65c. 
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Lot 48—4,000 reams, 38x48—140, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, 3.55¢. 
Lot 49—2,000 reams, 32x48—120, Diem & Wing, 3.65c. 
Lot 50—2,000 reams, 29x43—80. Champion Coated Paper Com 
pany, 3.55¢. 
Lot 51—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, Champion Coated Paper Com 
pany, 3.55¢. 
Lot 52—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, Champion Coated Paper Com 
pany, 3.55c. 
Lot 53—5,000 reams, 38x48—120, Champion Coated Paper Com 
pany, 3.55¢. 
Lot 54—2,500 reams, 223%4x31!'4—42, Champion Coated Paper 
Company, 3.55¢c. 
Lot 55—500 reams, 22%x31'4--40, Champion Coated Pajer Com- 
pany, 3.55c. ‘ 
Lot 56—10,c00 reams, 3114x45'4—80, Champion Coated Paper 
Company, 3.55c. 
Lot 57—500 reams, any required size or weight, Champion 
Coated Paper Company, 3.55c. 
M. F. AntIQUE PRINTING. 
Lot 58—1,000 reams, laid, any required size or weight, Champion 
Coated Paper Company, 3.6c. 
Lot 59—300 reams laid deckle edge, any required size or weight, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8c. 
Lot 60—500 reams wove, any required size or weight, Champion 
Coated Paper Company, 4.4c. 
Lot 61—25 reams wove, deckle edge cover, 10'4x28%4, the Whita 
ker Paper Company, 14.5c. 
WRITING 
Lot 62—10,000 reams double cap, 17x28, white, American Writ 
ing Paper Company, 5.8c. 
Lot 63—5,000 reams double cap, 17x28, American Writing Paper 
Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 64—5,000 reams demy, 16x21, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.&c. 
Lot 65—10,000 double demy, 21x32, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.8c. 
Lot 66—2,000 reams double demy, any required color, 21x32, 
American Writing Paper Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 67—100 reams folio post, 17x22, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.&c. 
Lot 68—2,000 reams double folio post, 22x34, white, American 
Writing Paper Company, 5.&c. 
Lot 69—3,000 reams double folio post, any required color, 22x34, 
American Writing Paper Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 70—1,000 reams medium, 18x23, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.8c. 
Lot 71—100 reams blue medium, 18x23, American Writing Paper 
Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 72—2,000 reams royal, 19x24, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.&c. 
Lot 73—1,000 reams double royal, 24x38—32, American Writ 
ing Paper Company, 5.8c. 
Lot 74—1,000 reams royal, any required color, 19x24, American 
Writing Paper Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 75—500 reams super royal, 2028, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.8c. 
Lot 76—100 reams super royal, 20x28, blue, American Writing 
Paper Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 77—500 reams imperial, 23x31, white, American Writing 
Paper Company, 5.&c. 
Lot 78—100 reams imperial, 23x31, blue, American Writing Paper 
Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 79—5,000 reams white, any required size or weight, American 
Writing Paper Company, 5.8c. 


(Continued on page 221.) 
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The Bryant Paper Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Bryant Paper Company Division 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SUPER-CALENDERED AND MACHINE FINISHED 


BOOK PAPERS 


Map, Lithograph, Label, Music, Folder, Drawing, Rag 
and Wood Envelope, Tub and Engine Sized Writing, etc. 
Carry in stock Laid Flats, Ten Colors, Regular Sizes. 


Capacity 400 Tons Per Week 





Superior Paper Company Division 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPER-CALENDERED AND MACHINE FINISHED 


Book, Lithograph, Catalogue, French Folios and other | 

Specialties in Paper | 

Capacity 200 Tons Per Week | 
Imperial Coating Mills Division 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Radium Enamel r 


High Grade Surface Coated Lithograph and Enamel Book Paper, Coated 
Manila, and Card Board of Every Description. 


Capacity 450 Tons Per Week 
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(Continued from page 217.) 
Lot 80—200 reams colored, any required size or weight, Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, 6.2c. 
Lot 81—golden envelope paper—no bidders. 
WriTING Paper, MACHINE Driep, S. & S. C. 
Lot 82—200,000 pounds, 17x28—32, Bryant Paper Company. 4.Ic. 
Lot 83—100,000 pounds, 17x28—36, Bryant Paper Company, 4.Ic. 
Lot &4—150,000 pounds, 21x32—25, Kalamazoo Paper Company, 
4.8c. 
Lot 85, 150,000 pounds, 21x32—25, Kalamazoo Paper Company 
4.8c. 
Lot 86—Xo,000 pounds, 21x32—34, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4.2c. 
Lot 87—200,000 pounds, 21x32—40, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4.1c. 
Lot 88—100,000 pounds, 21x32—50, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4.1c. 
Lot &89—100,000 pounds, 23x32—27, Louis Hopfenmaier, 5.1c. 
Lot 90—10,000 pounds, 23x36—52, Louis Hopfenmaier, 4. 1c. 
Lot 9I—20,000 pounds, any required size, Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, 4.8c. 
Lot 92—400,000 pounds, 17x22—16, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, 4.85c. 
Cover PAPER. 
Lot 93—2,000 reams cover, any required size, weight or color, 
Knowlton Brothers, Incorporated, 4.2c. i 
Lot 94—I,000 reams cover, any required size, weight or color, 
American Writing Paper Company, 4.75c. 
PLATE PAPER. 
Lot 93—1,000 pounds plate paper, Valley Paper Company, 15c. 
Map PAPER. 
Lot 96—100,000 pounds tub sized and pole dried map paper, Car- 
ter, Rice & Co., I1.5c. 
SupeRFINE CoATeD Book AND HALF-TONE WRITING. 
Lot 97—400,000 pounds double coated, Champion Coated Paper 
Company, 5.9¢. 
Lot 98—150,000 pounds single coated book, Champion Coated 
Paper Company, 4.75¢. 
MANILA PAPER. 
Lot 99—7,300 reams, any required size or weight, Smith, Dixon 
& Co., 3.35¢. 
Lot 100—2,500 reams rope manila, ditto, Philip Lindemeyr, 4.75c. 
Lot 1o1—oo reams pure bleached manila, 24x38—145, American 
Writing Paper Company, 4.Ic. 
PLatep BuLLET PATcH (oR ONION SKIN). 
Lot 102—5,000 pounds, plated bullet patch, 14x17, 16x21, 17x22 
and 19x24—7, Cornelius Kahlen, 2.6c. 
3onD, GLAZED OR UNGLAZED. 
Lot 103—100,000 pounds tub sized, pole dried bond paper, 8 
pound, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 13.9c. 
Lot 104—300,000 pounds ditto, 15 pound, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 10.5c. 
Lot 105—4,000 pounds glazed bond, any required size and weight, 
Kieth Paper Company, 20c. 
Lot 106—20,000 pounds blue bond, 17x22—16, Geo. La Monte & 
Son, 10.9c. 
Lot 107—400,000 pounds blue safety bond paper, 17x22—16, 
American Writing Paper Company, 16.5c. 
ARTIFICIAL PARCHMENT AND PARCHMENT DEED. 
Lot 108—6,000 pounds artificial parchment, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 13.1c. 
Lot 109—3,000 pounds parchment deed, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 13.Ic. 
CARDBOARD. 
Lot 110—15,000 sheets heavy railroad board, 22x28—280, Geo. W. 
Wheelwright Paper Company, 4c. 
Lot 111—35,000 sheets white china board, 22x28—210, Otsego 
Coated Paper Company, 4.8c. 
Lot 112—30,000 sheets colored cardboard, 22x28—210, Philip 
Lindemeyr, 4.35c. 


Lot 113—7:,000 sheets manila cardboard, any required size or 
weight, Smith-Dixon Company, 3.9c. 
SUPERFINE BRrIsTOL. 
Lot 114—6090,000 sheets white Bristol board No. 1, any required 
size or weight, Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, 6.3c 
Lot 115—100,000 sheets Bristol board, any required size, weight 
or color, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 12c. 
Lot 116—-30,000 sheets index Bristol, 22'4x2814—140 to 230, Cor- 
nelius Kahlen, 18c. 
CoLtorep Bristot Boarp. 
Lot 117—600,000 sheets Bristol, any required size or weight, Bay 
State Paper Company, 3.5c. 
MAniLA Tac Boarp. 
Lot 118—150,000 sheets manila tag board, Smith-Dixon Com- 
pany, 3.Ic. 
First CLaAss LepGER. 
Lot 119—100 reams cap, 14x17, Valley Paper Company, 14.3c. 
Lot 120—2,0co reams double cap, 17x28, Valley Paper Company, 
14c. 
Lot 12I—2,000 reams Demy, 16x21, Valley Paper Company, [4c 
Lot 122—1,500 reams Double Demy, any required color, 21x32, 
Valley Paper Company, 14.3c. 
Lot 123—500 reams medium, 18x23, Valley Paper Company, 15.3c 
Lot 124—400 reams double medium, 23x36, Valley Paper Com 
pany, 15.3c. 
Lot 125—600 reams Royal, 19x24, Valley Paper Company, 15.3c 
Lot 126—200 reams Double Royal, 24x38, Valley Paper Com 
pany, 15.3c. 
Lot 127—500 reams Super Royal, 20x28, Valley Paper Company, 
15.3¢. 
Lot 128—50 reams Imperial, 23x31, Valley Paper Company, 15.3c. 
Lot 129—4,000 reams, any color, laid or wove, Valley Paper Com- 
pany, I4c. 
Lot 130—20 reams red, laid or wove, Valley Paper Company, 20c. 
Lot 13I—1,000 reams, any color, wove, 21x321%4—85 to 132, Carew 
Manufacturing Company, 14.5c. 
Lot 132—20 reams, red, 21x32%2—85 to 132, Carew Manufactur- 
ing Company, 30c. 
Seconp Ciass LEDGER. 
Lot 133—100 reams cap, 14x17, Valley Paper Company, toc. 
Lot 134—2,000 reams double cap, 17x28, Valley Paper Company, 
9.5¢. 
Lot 135—1,000 reams Demy, 16x21, Valley Paper Company, 9.5c. 
Lot 136—2,500 reams Double Demy, 21x32, Valley Paper Com- 
pany, 10c. 
Lot 137—8oo reams medium, 18x23, Valley Paper Company, toc. 
Lot 138—8o00 reams double medium, 23x36, Valley Paper Com 
pany, 10c. 
Lot 139—100 reams Royal, 19x24, Valley Paper Company, toc. 
Lot 140—400 reams Super Royal, 20x28, Valley Paper Company, 
10¢c. 
Lot 141—8o0o0 reams white or blue, any required size, Valley Paper 
Company, 9.5c. 
Tissue PAPER. 
Lot 142—s00 reams S. & C. tissue, 23x32—24, Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, $1.25. 
Lot 143—100 reams Extra Super, 20x30, Carter, Rice & Co., 85c. 
Lot 144—400 reams yellow tissue, 18x23, Carter, Rice & Co., 87c. 
Lot 145—200 reams yellow tissue, 20x30, Carter, Rice & Co., $1.25. 
BLOTTING. 
Lot 146—200 reams blotting, 19x24—100, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, $4.75. 
MaArsie, ComB AND LINING PAPERS. 
Lot 147—5 reams German medium marble, gloss finish, No. 1, 
20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 
Lot 148—5 reams ditto, No. 2, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 
Lot 149—5 reams ditto, No. 3, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 
(Continued on page 223.) 
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Lot 130—5 reams ditto, No. 4, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 
Lot 151—5 reams ditto, No. 5, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 
Lot 152—5 reams ditto, No. 6, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, $7.50. 


Lot 153—10 reams German spot, ditto, 20x25, Cornelius Kahlen, 
$3.35. ; : : 
Lot 154—50 reams German spot, double cap, ditto, 19x30, Cor- 


nelius Kahlen, $3.50. 

Lot 155—5 reams blue German antique marble, 20x25, Louis 
DeJonge & Co., 95.90. 

Lot 156—5 reams brown, ditto, 20x25, Louis DeJonge & Co., 


$5.90. 
Lot 157—5 reams green, ditto, 20x25, Louis DeJonge & Co., $5.90. 
Lot 158—1o0 reams green marble paper, 22x28, Louis DeJonge & 
Co., $7. 


159—10 reams blue, ditto, 22x28, Louis DeJonge & Co., $7. 
160—25 reams red, ditto, 22x28, Louis DeJonge & Co., $7. 
161—5 reams brown, ditto, 22x28, Louis DeJonge & Co., $7. 
162—100 reams best German comb, 20x25, the H. Griffin & 


Lot 

Lot 

Lot 

Lot 
Sons Company, $5.75. 

Lot 163—50 reams, ditto, 19x30, the H. Griffin & Sons Company, 
$6.2 

Lot 164—100 reams, ditto, 22x28, the H. Griffin & Sons Company, 
$6.90. 

Lot 165—10 reams brown lithographed lining paper, 22x28, John 
Campbell & Co., $7.76. 

Lot 166—10 reams green, ditto, John Campbell & Co., $7.76. 

Lot 167—5 reams gray, ditto, gold vein, 20x25, John Campbeli & 
Co., $12.85. 

Lot 168—5 reams red, ditto, Cornelius Kahlen, $12. 

Lot 169—5 reams dark green, ditto, Cornelius Kahlen, $12. 

Lot 170—5 reams light green, ditto, Cornelius Kahlen, $12. 

Lot 171—5 reams blue, ditto, Cornelius Kahlen, $12. 

Lot 172—5 reams lithographed lining, No, 1, American, 24x38, 
John Campbell & Co., $7.76. 

Lot 173—5 reams, ditto, No. 2, John Campbell & Co., $7.76. 

Lot 174—5 reams, ditto, No. 3, John Campbell & Co., $7.76. 

Lot 175—5 reams, ditto, No. 4, John Campbell & Co., $9.21. 


wn 


Lot 176—5 reams, ditto, No. 5, John Campbell & Co., $6.06. 

Lot 177—5 reams, ditto, No. 6, John Campbell & Co., $9.70. 

Lot 178—5 reams, ditto, No. 7, John Campbell & Co., $11.88 
TYPEWRITER PAPER. 

Lot 179—25 reams heavy cream laid typewriter, rough or smooth, 


16x26, Carter, Rice & Co., $2.64. 

Lot 180—25 reams thin, ditto, Keith Paper Company, $2.09. 

Lot 181—500 reams heavy, ditto, 16x21, American Writing Paper 
Company, $2.55. 

Lot 182—so reams thin, ditto, R. 
$1.68. 

Lot 183—50 reams cream laid, all linen demy, 16x21—18, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $2.15. 


P. Andrews Paper Company, 


LetreR Paper. 
Lot 184—100 reams cream laid letter, 21x32—48, R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $4.15. 
Lot 185—100 reams white laid letter, smooth, 21x32—48, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $4.15. 
Lot 186—100 reams linen finish letter, white or blue, 22x34—40, 
Dobler & Mudge, $6.80. 


PAPER FOR OVERLAYING. 

Lot 187—100 reams white French folio, 17x22—10, Louis Hopfen- 
maier, 65¢. 

Lot 188—200 reams white paraffine, up to 24x38—32, R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, $1.36. 

PARCHMENT. 

Lot 189—3,000 sheets best parchment, 15x21, Cornelius Kahlen. 

26c. A. F. T. 


Paper Wanted by Bureau of Engraving. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuHincton, D. C., February 1, 1909—The Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing is calling for proposals until March 22, bids to 
be opened May 17, for the following items of paper supplies for 
the ensuing fiscal year as follows: 

40 reams white plate, 24x32—150, 500, flat, all rag, suitable for in- 
taglio printing, to be as nearly as possible free from spots, specks 
or imperfections. 

25,000 pounds American press board, any size or weight. 

300 reams manila, 22x25—40, 480, flat. 

5,000 reams manila, 30x40—50, 480, folded in quires. 

600 reams manila, rope, 30x40—8o, 480, folded in quires. 

500 reams manila, S. and S. C., 30x40—8o, 480, folded in quires 

20 reams manila, S. and S. C., 30x40—160, 480, flat. 

10 reams manila, rope, 30x40—165, 480. 

200 reams manila, S. & S. C., 30x40—225, 480, flat. 
and S. C., 28x36—250, 480, flat. 

400 reams water repellent paper, S and S. C., cream, 24x36—160, 
500, flat. 

800 reams water repellent, 1744x27—90, 500, flat. 

100 reams water repellent, 1744x27—90, 500, flat. 

100 reams Breen water repellent, 1744x27—90, 500. 

1,000 reams heavy waxed S. and S. C. 
40 to 45 pounds before coating and 50 to 55 pounds after coating; 
sized and calendered. 


5 reams manila, S. 


manila, white, flat, 26x36, 


150 reams all rag white record, flat. 

50 reams laid superfine writing, all colors, 14x17—16; 60 per cent. 
rag, 40 per cent. bleached chemical wood. 

60 reams white coated book, 25x38— 40. 

100 reams paraffin paper, 24x36. 

300 reams red glazed paper, 20x30—24. 

6,000 reams shoe manila paper, 11x15, folded. 

30 reams marble paper, 19x30—20. 

15 tons straw board, 26x38, any number; to be steam dried. 

40,000 pieces straw board, No. 35, in pieces 9%4x10%; to be 
steam dried, flat. 

175,000 pieces straw board, No. 
steam dried. 


35, in pieces 94%4x103%4; to be 


2 tons tar board, 22x28, any number; to be of best quality. 

9,000 pieces tar board, No. 30, in pieces 1314x167; to be of best 
quality. 

150,000 sheets bond paper, white or tinted, perfectly adapted for 
plate printing. 

200,000 sheets parchment deed, perfectly adapted for plate print- 
ing. 

1,000 sheets artificial parchment. 

15,000 sheets opaque safety bond, glazed, drab, 15x1534, No. 25 
thick; to be high class paper. Aa Bik: 


Labor and Statistical Bureaus of A. P. & P. A. 


The labor bureau established by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association is meeting with marked success. Many requests for 
men have been sent in by the manufacturers, and some applica- 
tions have also been received from mill workers seeking positions. 
Among the inquiries received from the mills are several asking 
for machinists and millwrights. 

President Hastings states that 30 per cent. more mills reported 
December than in November, and 


to the bureau of statistics in 


40 per cent. more than in October. 

The Oswego Machine Works has opened new salesrooms in Chi- 
cago and New York, where nothing but the improved cutting ma- 
chines are shown in operation, with all the latest improvements. 
The Chicago store and office is located at 347 Dearborn street, 
J. M. Ives manager, and the New York store at 203 Wooster 
street and office at 150 Nassau street, W. S. Timmis manager. 
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MILLS OF CLIFF PAPER CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


3,000 Horse Power of Water. 80,000 pounds of Paper per day | 


300 Horse Power of Electricity. 75,000 pounds of Pulp per day |] 


We invite correspondence with concerns wishing a sure supply of material. 


“CLirr PAPER CO. 


ARTHUR C. HASTINGS, Treas. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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REVOLVING SUCTION ROLL 


It Has at Last Been Successfully Ap- 
plied to a Fourdrinier. 





The Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company, Maker of the De- 
vice, Has Perfected Its Revolving Suction Roll, and Has Dem- 
onstrated Its Practicabiliy—-Run on a Fourdrinier. 


Perhaps the most important mechanical improvement in the in- 
dustry during the year is a revolving suction roll as applied to 


Fourdrinier machines. Such a device has been in successful opera- 


tion on cylinder machines for the past few years, but has heretofore 
Within the past 


never been successfully worked on a Fourdrinier. 
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necessary. On starting this machine, which was done under pecu- 
liarly adverse conditions, it was instantly discovered (as we had 
expected it would be) that no top couch was necessary, and that 
the wire drove and guided perfectly, being securely held by the 
vacuum. The paper passed through the presses perfectly and drier 
than when the flat suction boxes and couch roll were used. 

The photograph also shows the flat suction boxes on the ma- 
chine (as table rolls had not been supplied to take their places), al- 
though they were not operated save as follows: On heavy sheet 
and very close stock, running fast, to hold the edge of sheet be- 
tween deckles and couch, one box was used very slightly, and when 
a dandy roll is used one box is used, which is sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

Results on machine, shown by photograph, are summed up about 
as follows: 


All coucher jackets saved, all breaks of paper at coucher elimi- 





REVOLVING SucTION RoLL oN FoURDRINIER MACHINE. 


two months, however, all the difficulties heretofore encountered 
haye been overcome, resulting in the complete and satisfactory 
working of this most impertant time and money saving device. 
The following letter from the company making the roll will give 
the average paper maker some conception of the possibilities of the 
new suction roll: 
THE SANDUSKY 


FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY. 


F Sanvusky, Ohio, January 22, 1909. 
Editor Paper Trade Journal: . : 

Dear Sir—-In accordance with verbal promise, we are sending 
you under other cover photograph for cut for illustrating the use 
of our patented revolving suction roll on modern Fourdrinier 
paper machines. 

The photograph was taken before the couch roll stands were re- 
moved from the machine, and show the provision that was made 
for extending the bearings and using the couch roll had it been 


3UILT BY THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CoMPANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


nated and those at press reduced to a minimum. All damage to 
wires at coucher eliminated. 

We do not know how much longer wires will last, but it stands 
to reason that with couchers off and flat boxes not in use the wires 
last much longer, probably two or three times as long. The pitch 
from paper stock never plugs up the under side of wires, so acid 
is largely cut out. .Wires are not worn flat. 

On this machine a 40 pound, 24x36 sheet of close sulphite paper 
is easily run 240 feet a minute over sixteen 36 inch dryers with 4 
pounds of exhaust steam. There is little limit as to what may be 
done on a Fourdrinier machine properly driven when equipped 
with this device. It is readily and cheaply applied to any machine. 
New machines may be made much shorter and still have same 
forming surface. 

We have manufactured these rolls for about five years for cylin- 

(Continued.on page 
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Z. T. HOLLINGSWORTH, President CHARLES VOSE, Vice-President E. FRANK BAKER, Treasurer 


Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL GRADES Electric 
OF : 
PAPER FOR Insulating 


FOURDRINIER 


AND 


CYLINDER SAND 


All and part Rope Tag, Pattern, Box Stay, Flour and 
Cement Sack, No. 1 and No. 2 Jute Paper, 
“NORFOLK FIBRE” 

And Other Specialities. 


Mills at East Walpole and West Groton, Mass. 








DAILY CAPACITY, 80,000 POUNDS 


Orrice: 14] MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WILES OF THE CANADIANS—A NEAR VIEW. 


In Which Are Included Certain Animadversions That Are Sug- 
gestive of Much and Many Things, All of Which Go to Show 
That the Yankee Paper Man Is Not so Very Smart. 


By an AMERICAN FARMER 

Written for the Convention Number of Tue Paper TrapE JourNAL. 
Quebec, the capital city of the Canadian province which bears 
the same name, is one of the few cities of the New World which 
still retain many features unchanged for nearly two centuries. 
This and the striking contrasts between the old and the new, 
frequently in close proximity, are the sources of never ending in- 
terest even to those who visit it frequently. 

The frowning citadel, the terrace below, from which few places 
in this or the Old World present so grand or charming a view; 
Lower Town along the water front, with its market place, its 
winding and narrow streets, some of which are so narrow one 
can almost shake hands with one’s neighbor across the street from 
the upper windows. This entirely French quarter along the banks 
of the St. Charles, with its quaint little shops unchanged for a 
century, but strictly modern in some things, as for example, the 
busy brass molder and founder who in a back alley turns out 
daily the brass candlesticks, door knockers, candle snuffers, ete., 
which are exposed for sale in little old dingy shops and sold as 
relics of the days when the courtiers of France ruled this coun- 
try and emulated France in luxury and display. When we visit 
Quebec we often buy these things, smuggle them home, and tell 
our friends of their interesting past, drawing upon our imagina- 
tion for the settings and the scenes, and so the simple habitant 
smiles and says to himself and to his fellows: “These clever Yan- 
kees are easy after all.” 

Nor do they stop at these little things. They sell us mining 
prospects for mines, streams which are hard to find in periods 
of low water for water powers, rangers’ reports of timber limits 
which somehow dwarf in value upon intimate contact. 

Strategetic keys to physical situations they have a habit of re- 
taining under cover, only bringing them to light after the quarry 
has been landed and has found that there was something lack- 
ing; then, to protect what he already has, goes in still deeper 
(at their price) with an awakening which he usually tries to con- 
ceal until he has succeeded in unloading upon some unsuspecting 
friend. 

Among others, a story is told of a purchase made in which 
the purchaser, knowing some things which the average tenderfoot 
Yankee was not supposed to know, thought he would not only 
safeguard his present but his future as well by purchasing, not 
only the power rights of a stream but the fee to the lands under 
the river, along the river, out to and even- under the sea. How 
vain was his confidence when, after refusing to be blackmailed by 
so-called political parasites (or as some suspect, pirates), he found 
they had a convenient method, quite unlike the highwayman in its 
details, but quite as effective in results, called “expropriation.” Of 
what use is it to believe in constitutional rights in a country of 
which it has been said that even Gaynor and Green could find 
asylum there so long as their money held out. We wonder if 
these stories are true, and when we ask some of the people who 
are supposed to have had dealings in Quebec, they smile and sug- 
gest asking someone else. My friend at my elbow says that 
while Quebec politicians may be and no doubt are past masters in 
many things, there yet remains to be written the story of Stur- 
geon Falls, and this happened in the Province of Ontario. 

I was talking recently with a man whom I suspect of knowing 
a lot about the so called underground wires leading to the Capitol 
cn the hill at Quebec, and while he does not cut so much of a 
figure to-day he certainly was a big gun for a few years. He 
said: “I got all we wanted, even though the methods were not 
quite Puritanic from an ethical point of view.” 


I understand that even Quebeckers at one time suspected some 
of their leading men of not quite dividing properly, but I was 
later told that the man or men suspected were really the per- 
sonification of all the virtues, and that it was only the wail of the 
“outs.” Moreover, I know as a farmer that some breeds can 
get everything worth having out of the trough and still have it 
look respectable; then again there are others—and it’s awful, but 
they all bear the same generic name. 

What to me was an interesting incident occurred recently when 
two Quebeckers in discussing the timber resources of the province, 
one dilated upon the present policy of not selling any more limits 
until after the present holders, many of whom are political favorites 
(Dame Rumor says some of the limits have been paid for only 
through the issuing of notes), have had an opportunity to turn 
them over to the Yankees and pocket their profits. The other 
said, “How foolish to sell; better hold on as there will be nothing 
left after these are gone.” 

Take that vast country east of ‘the Saguenay and north of the 
St. Lawrence River; there are under license now only about seventy- 
five hundred square miles and there is nothing left handy that is 
worth having. He said, “My dear sir, one of the rankest fallacies 
} know of is that there is an unlimited supply of timber in Canada. 
Take the area just mentioned. It is within bounds to say that 
less than one-half of one per cent. of the total area has on it tim- 
ber that is worth getting, even if the limit is given to you; don’t 
lose sight of the fact that it is all small and much of it rotten- 
hearted—that there is not likely to be a railroad through the 
country for generations, as there is nothing there to justify it, and 
that what little timier there is must go down the streams to the 
mouths for shipment with the risk of loss into the sea. Even if 
10t lost it must in most cases be loaded into flats and taken out 
te deep water (always exposed) to again load into larger vessels, as 
there are not a half dozen good harbors in a coast line of a thousand 
miles. Add fogs and storms to the picture, and then have a heart 
to heart talk with someone who has loved and lost (or unloaded) 
znd who feels a kindly interest in your welfare, and you will be a 
wiser man. No, my friend, do not sell; hold on to your limits 
until the timber is gone in the States and you will command your 
own price, because only in this part of Canada are the wood and the 
water power alongside of each other.” 

What conflicting views and where does the truth lie? Is it not 
safest to go all over the ground, analyze the financial failures 
of the past, watch out for those which are to come, protect that 
which we have, rehabilitate what we have almost destroyed, con- 
serve the future; keep our investments at home and buy from 
Canada so much raw material as we may need, rather than move 
our plants to Canada as the result of wanton destruction and ab- 
sence of a wise reforesting policy. And, my friends of the press, 
you are, if you only knew it, quite as much interested in carrying 
forward this policy as is the paper maker, and in this connection 
do not forget the old Irish maxim: “What is good for you and not 
good for me isn’t good for either of us.” 


REVOLVING SUCTION ROLL. 
(Continued from page 225.) 
der machines, and have not furnished repairs for any of them. 
The durability of the rolls is thus proven. 

Revolving suction rolls have been the “dream” of paper makers 
for years, but unfortunately, through inherent defects in design, 
they have been put in a class with “perpetual motion” by all prac- 
tical men. The “dream” is now fully realized, as we are able to 
demonstrate. 

The photograph proves this to be a little the biggest thing that 
has “hit” the industry in machinery lines in many years. 

Yours truly, 
Tue SANDUSKY FouNpRY AND MACHINE CoMPANY, 
W. H. Millspaugh, President. 
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AN ELECTRIC DRIVE. 


First Successful Installation on a. Four- 
drinier Machine. 


A Patented Multiple Variable Speed Electric Drive Is in Suc- 
cessful Operation in a Mill of the Gould Paper Company at 
Lyons Falls, N. Y.—Description of It and Its Advantages. 


By A. A. CapELLe, Jr. 


Written for the Convention Number of THe Paper TrapvE JourRNAL. 

The first Fourdrinier paper machine to be driven by individual 
electric motors on the various parts has recently been placed in 
operation by the Gould Paper Company at Lyons Falls, N. Y. This 
is the first time that electric motors have been used to overcome 
the difficulties caused by the exacting speed requirements of a 
paper machine, and the results show that this 
is far superior to any of the complicated 
belt, shafting and gear systems previously 
used to obtain the same results. Absolutely 
unvarying speed of motors must be main- 
tained in order not to break the pulpy web 
in its passage from section to section of the 
machine. 

Heretofore uniform speed in the various 
steps of the process have been obtained by 
two accepted methods. Both are very com- 
plicated systems of shafts, countershafts and 
friction clutches, with cone pulleys for the 
fine adjustments of speed and either bevel 
gearing or long quarter turn belts. These 
systems, in addition to their great complica- 
tion, are open to several objections, chief 
among which are expensive mill construc- 
tion, high cost of maintenance and danger to 
property and employees. 

If constant speed were the only require- 
ment synchronous alternating current motors 
might have been adopted to solve the prob- 
lem. There is the added complication, how- 
ever, that all classes of paper are not made 
at the same speed. At the Gould mill, for 
instance, news paper for the Chicago Ameri- 
can is made at a high speed, and a heavy 
bag paper is manufactured which re- 
quires a very low speed. Besides this the 
heavy starting torque required to start the 
couchers, 


also 


presses, dryers and_ calenders 
makes the use of alternating current motors impossible. 

The system installed for the Gould Paper Company was worked 
out by the Standard Engineering Corporation, of Wilmington, 
Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., and the motors and generators were 
furnished by the Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, N. J. 

It is a well known fact that the present day methods of driving 
paper making machinery are developed to a lesser degree of per- 
fection or efficiency than any other part of the paper machine. 
There is an immense strain on the steam engine as well as on the 
transmission machinery when the power is indirectly transmitted 
to the paper machine, as in the case of the “Marshall” drive. The 
inertia of the component parts of the drive must be overcome 
in addition to the tremendous frictional resistance in the long 
lines of shafting and in the cone drives before any power is re- 
ceived at the paper machine. In the electric drive the power is 
applied directly to the paper machine. That the output of a paper 
machine equipped with the new electric drive can be materially 
increased is demonstrated as follows: 


First, the drive is so simplified that the loss of time during the 
shut down of the machine for repairs is reduced to the minimum. 

Second, it is possible to obtain such a minute degree in regula- 
tion of speed in the controller as to positively regulate the relative 
speeds of one section of the machine to the other, whereas in the 
case of the present drive the expansion or contraction of the belt, 
due to atmospheric conditions, together with the mechanical loss 
in the long line of transmission, is to a large degree responsible 
for the breaks in the sheet which so frequently occur. 

The economy in floor space, also in the basement, which is saved 
to the mill owners in the installation of the electric drive should 
be emphasized, and in the case of a new mill the greatly decreased 
cost of mill construction as heretofore described. Again, the ac- 
cessibility of the new drive and the important element of safety 
to the operator or machine tenders should command attention. 
The new drive is also so simplified that the time required for 
care, adjustments and repairs would be so reduced that the 
operator could devote his time almost exclusively to the making 





PHOTOGRAPH OF PorTION OF THE DrivE IN GouLD PAPER CoMPANY’S MILL. 


of paper without the annoyances so frequent in the present system 
of mechanical transmission. 

The absence of belts, friction clutches and bevel gears (partic- 
ularly overhung gears) should appeal strongly to mill superin- 
tendents who best appreciate the troubles arising from the use 
of this apparatus. 

The motor driving the calenders is a reversible one, so that in 
the event of the calenders becoming plugged, the motor is quickly 
reversed, the plug backed out, the motor reversed again and the 
calenders set in motion in the proper direction, thus saving con- 
siderable time, paper and money. 

Each motor can be started or stopped independently of the other 
from the tending side of the machine by the simple operation of 
pressing a button which operates an electric time starter. This 
makes the drive positively fool proof. Summarized, the advantages 
of the new electric drive may be thus stated: 

No. 1. A direct and positive drive with the highest possible 
efficiency, together with the lowest cost of operation and mainte- 
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nance, is obtained, and the minutest variation in speed control 
through a regulator common to all the motors yet with the facility 
for varying the speed of each individual motor relative to the 
other. 

No. 2. The possibility of injury to or death of employees is 
reduced to a point where it is hardly worth considering. 

No. 3. Less floor space between the machine and the machine 
room wall is required than in any type of drive ever introduced 
in paper making machinery. 

No. 4. All parts requiring lubrication, adjustment and repairs 
are on the machine room floor, at all times in view of the operator. 

The fundamental principle of this drive is the absolute control 
of the motors, which permits of a delicate adjustment of one part 
of the paper machine to the other, at a moderate rate of speed, 
after which all the motors collectively may be increased or de- 
creased uniformly, thus causing the speed of the entire paper ma- 
chine to vary at the will of the operator, maintaining at all times 
the relative speed of each motor to the other. 


Changes in Australian Customs Requirements. 

The Australian Department of Trade and Customs has recently 
issued a notice calling attention to the requirements of the Austra- 
lian customs in connection with the question of the value for duty 
of goods liable to the imposition of ad valorem rates on importa- 
tion into the commonwealth. 

These requirements are governed by Sec. 154 (a) of the customs 
act of 1901, which provides that: 

“When any duty is imposed according to the value, the value 
shall be taken to be the fair market value of the goods in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country whence the same were exported in the 
usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term and free on 
board at the port of export in such country and a further addi- 
tion of 10 per cent. on such market value.” 

It is stated in the notice that in assessing the “free on board” 
value of goods subject to ad valorem duty in terms of the above 
quoted section of the customs act of 1901 the following charges 
are included, viz. : 

Inland carriage, coastal freight and other charges (including 
lighterage) incurred in conveying the goods to and placing them on 
board the exporting vessel. 

Cost of labor and materials (except outside packages) used in 
packing, including flock, kapok, straw and other inside packing. 
Insurance to port of shipment. Canal dues. 

And the following charges are excluded, viz.: Outside packages 
(including zinc linings and tarred paper) in which goods are ordi- 
narily imported; agents’ charges, bank exchange, buying commis- 
sion, brokerage, dock dues, export duty, insurance—oversea, inter- 
est, postage and petties, sea freight—oversea, stamp duty on bills 
of lading. 

In all cases import duty is chargeable in Australia on the net 
price at which similar quantities of the goods could be bought by 
a cash purchaser for homé consumption in the country of export, 
plus the charges enumerated above as included in the value for 
duty. Any special discounts allowed, or reduced prices charged, to 
branch houses or to agents purely by reason of agency existing, and 
any discounts or reductions in force allowed for export and not 
for home consumption are, therefore, not recognized by the de- 
partment in determining the value for duty. 


Tariff Changes Will Be Along Lines of Reduction. 
Wasuincton, D. C., February 1, 1909.—Whatever tariff revision 
takes place will be along the lines of a reduction in rates, according 
to Mr. Perkins, of New York, who addressed the House on Thurs- 
day last. 
“Everything comes to him who waits, and tariff revision is at 
last undertaken,” said Mr. Perkins. “It is not only undertaken, but 


is undertaken, IT think, with an understanding that the new tariff 
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bill will not be an evasion of party pledges, but will seek to read- 
just our revenue laws to changed commercial conditions. 

“It has sometimes been suggested that tariff revision might mean 
a revision up. If anyone ever entertained such a hope or such a 
purpose, it has now been dispelled, and, so far as there is a re- 
vision, it will be a revision downward. 

“No country on the earth can compare with us as a manufac- 
turing nation. We have great natural resources and great inven- 
tive talent and unequaled manual labor. By a natural process we 
We have 
80,000,000 people, and we have potential facilities of production that 
would furnish the articles of use and desire to 800,000,000 people 


have become the greatest of manufacturing nations. 


“We cannot continue a great commercial nation unless we can 
sell in foreign markets as well as home markets, and to increase 
our present hold in the world’s markets we must compete with 
the rest of the world. 

“The cost of a manufactured article, roughly speaking, depends 
upon two things—the cost of the material which goes into it and 
the cost of the labor bestowed upon the material in order to turn it 
into a manufactured product. Our prosperity rests on well paid 
labor, yet there is no doubt that the great efficiency of the intelli- 
gent American laborer, when compared with that of other coun- 
tries, makes the relative cost of production to the American em- 





SHOWING PosiTIoN oF Motors 1n ELectric Drive. 


ployer, when compared with foreign productions, less than is some- 
times supposed. 

“The lead, the coal and the iron that are taken from our mines 
are consumed, and by so much the resources of the country are for- 
ever diminished. It is surely 
countries, so far as they are 


the part of wisdom to allow other 
willing, to furnish from their own 
natural resources the materials which we 
achievements. 


for our industrial 
Every ton of iron and lead which is left in our own 
mines will be as safe as if in a bank. 

“The duty on lumber seems to be peculiarly defenseless. Of 
hardly any other article can it be said that the increased cost falls 
on so many and the benefit is reaped by so few. 


use 


The greater part 
of the timberland in this country belongs to a few rich men or a 
few rich corporations.” 


Hampshire Company Starts Up New 

The Hampshire Paper Company started up its 
February 1, replacing one cf the older machines 
in continuous use since 1872. 


Machine. 


new machine on 
which had been 
The new machine room is completed, 
and the Hampshire mill is once more in condition to make its 
maximum product. The alterations, including the installing of 


the new machine, have taken about five months. 
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DECREASE IN OUR PAPER EXPORTS—WHY ? 


Due Largely to the Apathy of the Manufacturer—How Export 
Trade Would Help the Mill Owner Over Dull Times— 


Great Opportunities in Foreign Business. ° 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Written for the Convention Number of THe Paper Trave JourNat. 

Absurd and belated as may seem the inquiry, “Why export?” 
irdicates. even to-day, the mental attitude of many of the manu- 
facturers of the United States. When domestic business is boom- 
ing and the mills running full time, our manufacturer says, “Why 
bother with export business? We have enough to do to look 
after the business in hand—we are behind with our orders now,” 
forgetful of the dull time that looms ahead and which surely 
arrives in the form of commercial crises and panics. When that 
time does come, then doth the manufacturer having no domestic 
market for his product look vainly to the foreign market, saying 
like unto the foolish virgins, “Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are going out.” Alas! the response is not immediate, and there 
is a “shut-down.” 

Had the export trade of the United States been developed dur- 
ing the past ten years to the extent that it might have been, the 
panic of 1907 would have been of short duration, and its results, 
from which we are yet suffering, would have been greatly mini- 
mized. A steady and increasing demand for our manufactured 
products would have made itself felt by relieving the tension of 
a situation induced by speculation of a kind that calls for quick 
and effective restraint by legislation. Let the banker attend to 
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DiaGrRAM SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN PAPER Exports. 


his legitimate business as the handmaiden of commerce, rather 


than act as the paramour of the speculator. 


Let us consider briefly the status of the paper trade—one with 


which I have been familiar for a quarter of a century, and have 
tollowed up specially in the Latin-American republics south 
of us. 


At present in exports of paper the United States figures are 


exceeded by more than one European country, and Great Britain, 





ALEXANDER SMITH. 


whose figures we spurted past in 1906, is again ahead of us, with 
lead of four million dollars. 

The exports of paper from the United States for the twelve 
months ending December, 1906, amounted to $10,322,898, and for 
the twelve months ending December, 1907, $8,681,385, while for 
the twelve months ending December 1908, the figures are $7,266,900. 
It will be noted from the above that there was a drop in 1907 of 
more than one and a half millions and in 1908 a further like 
decrease. From December, 1906, to December, 1908, this falling 
off exceeds $3,000,000. 

The accompanying diagram compiled by the Parsons Trading 
Company clearly illustrates recent fluctuations in paper exports 
from this country. 

That the United States with a poptilation of over 80,000,000, with 
its unique natural advantages, unequaled machinery equipment, 
and expert and intelligent workers, canhot do more towards se- 
curing a fair share of the world’s export trade is something to 
be wondered at. Reasons for our failure have been and are ad- 
vanced and among them the following: 

Apathy of the manufacturer, who is neglecting golden oppor- 
tunities that are being seized by his more alert European com- 
petitors. 

The American manufacturer who coquettes with foreign trade 
does not apparently consider it necessary to study the require- 
ments of the market he is trying to enter, and if he is lucky in 
getting trial orders, fails to get “repeats.” 

Even those who attack the problem with a determination to 
succeed often forget that conditions are not the same in the 
foreign field as in the domestic, and that these differences must 
be met to ensure success. 

The requirements of the market should be studied with a view 
to an attack, armed with samples and descriptions of goods of a 
quality equal or superior to those used or offered, adequate to 
the climatic, social and other conditions of the country, gotten up 
in the best presentable way and sufficiently well packed to arrive 
in good condition. 

The question of price is paramount. Competition must be met. 
It has been asserted that the greater skill of the United States 
workman, coupled with a larger output, offsets the higher wage 
rate and enables the manufacturer to produce at a lower cost 
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than his European rival. If this be so, we should be in a position 
to beat our rivals in the matter of price. 

This at present the paper trade unfortunately fails to do at a 
good many points. In this connection it might be remarked that 
z fictitious price for dumping purposes does not tend to a con- 
tinuous and satisfactory business, but rather to disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. In times of commercial stress and crises 
there should be, with a well developed healthy export trade, no 
necessity for dumping. Stability of conditions is as desirable in 
the conduct of export as it is in domestic business. 

Anything that disturbs and unsettles, be it war, earthquake, pesti- 
lence, commercial crisis, strike, violent fluctuation of exchange or 
prices, is unwelcome to legitimate business interests. In the paper 
market compare the high prices early in 1907 with the uniformly 
low and stable prices of England and other European countries. 

Orders should be filled exactly in accordance with instructions, 
no detail being disregarded. If the packing instructions read 
“Cases must not weigh more than 50 kilos,” this is probably a 
pecessary condition of transportation on mule-back to a destina- 
tion “up country” where there is no other carrier. If therefore, 
cases weighing 500 pounds be shipped, the goods must be re- 
packed at extra expense, and with a likelihood of positive loss. 

Goods should be firmly and sufficiently well packed. There 
should be no looseness or free play in bale or case. If bales be 
loosely iron-banded the paper will slide around and, if the bales 
do not fall apart, will arrive with the edges dirty and crumpled 
all round and unfit for use. Free play in cases results in curled 
and broken ream ends. Such a shipment is likely to be a final 
one, and the loss therefore incalculable. 

A strong distinction should be established between domestic 
and export packing. Generally there is little or no difference 
made. Some time ago a complaint was lodged on a South Ameri- 
can shipment which arrived in very bad condition due to insuffi- 
cient and careless packing. The defence was made that this pack- 
ing was found good between points in the United States and 
that the package must have been “subjected to the grossest mis- 
handling en route.” This is only another way of expressing ex- 
port conditions of transportation. The terms are synonymous— 
“grossest mishandling en route,” “export conditions of transpor- 
tation.” You may use the former, but had better face the latter. 
Think of the number of times goods have to be handled in tran- 
shipping from and to cars, docks, ship, dock, custom house, cars, 
trucks, etc., etc., according to route and destination; think of a 
slingful of a ton or two of cases and bales banging against a 
ship's side and jarring and bumping down to the launch along- 
side; think of freight-handlers, who lift not, neither do they carry, 
preferring the much easier method of unloading cars and trucks 
by tumbling off the goods. Should the last stages of the journey 
require mule-back carrying, then the dumping ordeal is repeated 
every night until the destination is reached. A comparison of 
the amount of handling in transportation of domestic and for- 
eign shipments, shows that foreign exports are subjected to three, 
four and in some cases five times the handling that domestic ship- 
ments are liable to, and invariably under more trying conditions. 

Accuracy in stating weights and measurements is also of im- 
portance. The ways in which net and gross weights are some- 
times arrived at are weird. Nominal weights do not always 
agree with actual weights, and in many foreign custom houses a 
misstatement of weights (over or under) is punishable by fine. 
The fact that the official detecting the discrepancy is in some 
countries rewarded with 50 per cent. of the mulct adds to the 
uecessity for exactitude. In this connection some knowledge of 
the metric system does not come amiss. 

Delays in execution of orders, bad as they are in domestic busi- 
ness, are absolutely fatal in foreign transactions. The buyer 
in a foreign country, on account of distance, and delays in tran- 
sit and custom house, etc., cultivates foresight, and making all 
reasonable allowances, places his orders with a view to his re- 


quirements of, say, three to six months later, when fresh supplies 
should arrive. Should these supplies be unduly delayed or fail 
tc arrive, there being no near source of supply as in the domestic 
field, there occurs as a result of lack of supplies a complete 
cessation of the activities that depend on these supplies, e. g., 
publication of newspapers, books and periodicals, not to mention 
cthers. Our prospective customer hastens to place his orders 
elsewhere, and even if he should lay no claim for damages, he 
tuts up with a loss of so many months’ business, and resolves to 
run no more risks with such an unsatisfactory source of supply. 

Too often has the United States manufacturer, when there has 
been a slight pressure of domestic business or advance in prices, 
placed the “foreign” orders on the waiting shelf, to be filled at a 
more convenient season. If it be considered worth while to cul- 
tivate the foreign business field it should get greater attention and 
consideration than is given to domestic business. 

Some of these points may seem to be unimportant and finical, 
but their observance or neglect decides in the mind of the buyer 
who shall get the orders. 

These details and many others, such as credits, freights, con- 
sular and customs requirements, foreign languages, employment 
of specially trained men, etc., go to make up what may justly be 
called the “Science of Exporting,’ and where the manufacturer 
is himself unable to acquire and apply such knowledge, there are 
houses specializing in this direction whose experience he can always 
command, together with the power of giving it expression in 
profitable business. 

In the export field there are great opportunities. Political changes 
social developments, and reform and educational measures are 
cpening up rich, unexploited territory in the Old World as well 
as in the New. 

That the United States manufacturer can be successful in com- 
petition abroad there can be no doubt. The intelligence, precision 
and quickness required are his. Beginning in earnest, and fol- 
lowing up carefully, by right methods, success is assured, and I 
venture to assert that when our paper manufacturers study the 
whole export question thoroughly and act accordingly they will 
find themselves in a business position which will command the 
trade. 


French Manufacturers Importing More Pulp. 

During the month of September last France imported 23,000 tons 
of mechanical pulp, as compared with 16,786 in September, 1907. 
The imports of chemical pulp were 18,007 tons, or nearly double 
the figure of the same month of the previous year, which was only 
9,246 tons. Combined with increased production of pulp at home, 
the above showing speaks well for the activity of paper manufac- 
ture in France. 





New Uses of Sawdust. 

In view of the importance of wood as a raw material of the 
paper industry, interest attaches to the various applications of its 
sub-products, and in the first place of sawdust. The Moniteur de 
la Papeterie Frangaise states that a board suitable for insulating 
purposes can be made from a mixture of sawdust with tar, rubber, 
etc. Pipe joints can also be made of these components. The saw- 
dust is first mixed with raw linseed oil or a siccative oil, so as to 
form a thick paste, which is then laminated in the form of card- 
board. Other uses of sawdust are for packing, filtration, etc., as 
well as for cleaning floors after it has been mixed with spirits 
of turpentine. Sawdust, by the addition of glue, can be made into 
a hardened wood, suited for moldings and like purposes. 


The Swedish Administration of Crown Lands is offering to sell 
a yearly quantity of about 1,250,000 cubic feet of pulp wood 
from the Torne, Kalix, Rane and Lule districts, to be delivered 
from 1910 to 1914. 
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BIG NORTHWESTERN MILL 
The 





Minnesota and Ontario .Power 
Company to Make News Paper. 


At International Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances, Ont., Canada, 


the Company Is Constructing a Big Dam Preliminary to the 
Erection of a Four Machine News Mill—The Details. 


The Minnesota and Ontario Power Company, of International 
Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances, Ont., Canada, is one of the big 
paper making propositions of the year. This company, which has 
the best kind of financial backing, is now at work constructing a 
monster dam at International Falls, on the Rainy River, the power 
development at which place will be used entirely for operating 
paper, sulphite and ground wood mills. The annual capacity of the 
company’s news mill will be 60,000 tons. From its sulphite plant it 
will have an excess production of at least 15,000 tons for the 
market. 

The power development at the falls now under way will utilize 
but 15,000 horse power, leaving 15,000 horse power still to be de- 
veloped, either for the construction of additional mills or for 
generating electricity, or both. 

From a paper making standpoint the company has all the requi- 
sites, namely, plenty of wood, water and a wide market, in which 
it is protected by a large differential in freight rates. Reference to 
a map reproduced on page 153 of this issue will give the location 
of the company’s property. As this is partly in the United States 
and partly in Canada, it will be readily perceived that the company’s 
prospects cannot be injured by any further action on the pulp wood 
question by either the Province of Ontario or the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Paper makers in the East have taken considerable interest in the 
big Minnesota proposition, because of the fact that Warren Curtis 
and his son, Warren, Jr., are actively connected with it. As Mr. 
Curtis, Sr., has been one of the most prominent and successful 
paper makers in the country for many years, his presence on the 
company’s board of directors is the strongest kind of an indorse- 
ment of the practicability of the Minnesota and Ontario Power 
Company's undertaking. Mr. Curtis only recently resigned from 
the managership of the department of maintenance and construc- 
tion of the International Paper Company. He sold his mills to that 
company in 1897. Warren Curtis, Jr., as general manager of the 
company in charge of construction, should give a good account of 
himself, in view of his training and his experience as division en- 
gineer of the International Paper Company. Besides the Curtises 
the company is fortunate in having behind it two men, E. W. 
Backus and W. F. Brooks, who have been identified with the lum- 
ber business in the Northwest for a number of years. 

With the material things to do with, and with men of experi- 
ence in charge of its affairs, there is every reason to believe that 
the Minnesota and Ontario Power Company will cut a big figure in 
supplying the Western market with news paper. That it is ideally 
situated for doing so there is no question. 

Over $1,250,000 has been spent in the past ten years in accumu- 
lating complete rights to the big power at International Falls and 
in studying the most advantageous methods for its development. 
In order to complete a four machine news mill and to furnish 
working capital bonds of the company to the amount of $3,000,000 
are now being offered investors by the banking firm of Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., of 181 La Salle street, Chicago. The bonds are 
6 per cent. first mortgage, and are backed as an investment by the 
most valuable kind of security from a paper making standpoint. 
In addition each bond bears the indorsement of the Backus-Brooks 
Company, the largest stockholder of the Power Company. 

In regard to the company’s pulp wood resources it can be said 


that immediately tributary to International Falls and Fort Frances 
is a forest area of over 25,000 square miles, containing practically 
inexhaustible supplies of spruce, poplar and other paper making 
woods, besides an enormous supply of the finest pine and hardwood 
timber, constituting the greatest remaining forest resources of the 
Central West. 

The drainage area of the Rainy River above the dam site lies 
seven-tenths in Canada and three-tenths in the United States. It 
contains a total area of over 15,000 square miles, of which about 
25 per cent. is in the water surfaces of a multitude of lakes. 

Based upon the report of Lyman W. Ayer, a timber cruiser of 
large experience and absolute integrity, who spent nearly six years 
in making a special examination of the pulp wood timber re- 
sources of the Rainy River region of Minnesota and Ontario, and 
also upon the special report of the well known timber expert, J. P. 
Brayton, made for the company with a view to verifying Mr. Ayer’s 
figures, there is immediately tributary to the company’s mills, on 
both sides of the international boundary line, a supply of about 
18,000,000 cords of spruce pulp timber, an amount ample to provide 
raw material for a news paper mill double the size of the present 
four machine installation for more than 100 years. The ownership 
of these pulp wood lands in Minnesota lies principally in the State, 
the railroads, the lumbering interests and the homesteaders, while 
on the Canadian side the ownership is almost entirely in the Ontario 
Government, from which the spruce pulp wood can be purchased 
on the stump by paying the usual nominal fee of 40 cents per cord. 
This pulp wood supply is-all available, by stream and rail, to the 
company’s mills at a cost delivered, estimated by Mr. Ayer, from 
$3.50 to $5 per cord. Considering the fact that there are no other 
water powers of importance within this area, and also the fact that 
other users of pulp wood cannot compete for this raw material, 
owing to excessive freight rates, there is no doubt that this in- 
dustry is most favorably situated, from the standpoint of its pulp 
wood supply at a low cost, for a long period of time. 

The Backus-Brooks Company and the International Lumber Com- 
pany have contracted with the Minnesota and Ontario Power Com- 
pany to deliver to it during the next ten years, on very favorable 
terms, 500,000 cords of spruce pulp wood timber, and this contract 
has been assigned to the trustee as additional security for these 
Londs. 

Based on a price of $6.50 per cord for pulp wood, a figure sub- 
stantially higher than the company will be required to pay for 
many years to come, the actual cost of producing news paper at 
the company’s mills will not, in the opinion of the most reliable 
authorities, exceed $23 per ton, while the average manufacturing 
cost in the United States is over $33 per ton. 

The natural market for the product of the company’s mills will 
Le found in the Middle West, including the States of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. 


Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
This territory consumes annually. .350,000 tons of news paper, 
While it produces only............ 175,000 tons of news paper, 
Wate GOGOMUNES GE. 6 nic deca ceenens 175,000 tons of news paper, 

being nearly three times the capacity (60,000 tons) of the Minne- 

sota and Ontario Power Company’s present installation, is supplied 
by the mills of New York and New England at freight rates ma- 
terially in excess of those from northern Minnesota. The Western 

States, which have an annual consumption of about 75,000 tons of 

news paper, and an annual production of only 30,000 tons, will also 

furnish an increasing and profitable market for the company’s 
product. 

In connection with the big Northwestern paper making enter- 
prise, it is reported in New York that a few men, besides the Cur- 
lises, prominently identified with the manufacture and sale of news 
faper, are interested in the new company. These men for the 
present are keeping in the background. When the company’s prod- 
uct comes on the market it is predicted that they will be heard from. 
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New Warehouse of Carter Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 

When the H. W. Carter Paper Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
designed and equipped its new building on Worthington street, 
in that city, which was occupied last April, it put into. the work 
the intimate experience of fifteen years, and the result is a 
building which has been frequently spoken of in the trade as a 
model of its kind. Certainly a large business is taken care of in 
4 manner to excite the most favorable comment. To use the old 
phrase, “It goes like clockwork,’ and everybody who knows the 
company will realize that this is precisely what was intended. 

The building has a frontage of 40 feet, a depth of 100 feet, 
and is of four stories, with a deep concreted basement. The 
office space throughout is generously ample, giving abundant room 
for the best modern devices. Those who have experienced a 
little office, where elbows continually rub, will appreciate the 
Carter offices, of which the illustrations give a very fair idea. On 


with Mr. Carter at his desk. A companion office at the other 
side accommodates Charles L. Beckwith, secretary of the company, 
and between the two is a stenographer’s room of ample size. The 
walls of all of the second floor offices are finished in burlap 
above the quartered oak wainscoting, and all office ceilings 


on 
roth floors are of heavily beamed and paneled steel. 


Behind 
these offices is a room for the salesmen, with a private desk for 
each, and a handsomely fitted directors’ room, with heavy oak 
table matching the interior finish, At the rear is a stationery 
sample room, which is much appreciated. Its woodwork is in 
mahogany finish, with dark green burlap walls. In office equip- 
ment all fittings are of the best modern type, giving not only 
comfort but that neatness and perfect order which is so much 
demanded today. There is a private telephone exchange, pneu- 
matic tube system connecting offices and shipping room, and a 


large plunger elevator. The main floor is on the street level, 





View oF Private Orrice or H. W. Carter, PRESIDENT OF THE H. W. CARTER PAPER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


the main floor is the general office. In the foreground is the 
desk of Edward H. Tucker, manager of the business. At the 
left may be seen the office of G. Fred Estey, assistant treasurer, 
and in the centre, at the back, the desk of W. H. Foote, sales- 
manager. The office of the bookkeepers is shown at the ex- 
treme left, and the desks for stenographers and clerks at the 
right, with a glimpse of the retail department. This latter occu- 
pies a space of 22 feet wide by 60 feet deep, and is equipped with 
the best devices for handling trade promptly. Back of the general 
office are a sample room, locker and toilet rooms, and at the 
rear is a large and finely lighted shipping room. The front of 
the main floor is of glass, the large lower panels being of plate 
and the upper of prism glass. The partition between the offices 
and salesroom is also of plate glass. 

On the second floor, in front, is the private office of Herbert 
W. Carter, president and treasurer, of which a picture is given 


and the shipping room at the level of a truck platform. The 
construction of the building is very heavy, and the storerooms 
hold a large stock. 

This fine business, now employing ten salesmen and a total 
of thirty-one persons, began in 1894, when Messrs Carter and 
Tucker took the little store of A. F. Ballard, on Bridge street. 
They put two salesmen on the road, and had one clerk. The 
force was soon increased and has grown with gratifying rapidity. 
Scrupulous attention to businesslike details is evident in every 
transaction, and this is the reputation of the house throughout its 
wide acquaintance. With the development of the wholesale end 
has come a gratifying growth of the retail department. 

It is pleasing to reflect that in the centre of the Connecticut 
Valley, the home of the vast paper industry, there has grown a 
business like this, which compares so favorably with the best in 
the country. 
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“TRUST” CAN’T COLLECT. 


The Continental Wall Paper Company 
Loses Suit for Goods Sold. 


The Supreme Court of the United States Announces the Principle 
That a Combination in Restraint of Trade Has No Standing 
in Court When It Attempts to Enforce Contracts. 


WasHINGTON, February 1.—A hard blow was given the trusts 
to-day by the Supreme Court when it for the first time applied 
to suits brought by monopolistic combinations the time honored 
principle in law that “clean hands” are necessary for the mainte- 
nance of such an action. The decision is of far reaching impor- 
tance in that it discloses a new method of trust busting upon 
which the concurrence of the Attorney-General of the United 
States is not dependent. The court in effect held that an illegal 
combination that restrains interstate trade has no standing in 
court when it attempts to enforce any contract made in connection 
with any agreement to that end. While the court was divided 5 
to 4, the line was drawn upon the question whether or not the 
merchandise purchased in the case at bar was in connection with 
the illegal agreement. 

The case arose over the refusal of the Louis Voight & Sons 
Company of Cincinnati to pay the remainder of a bill of some 
$144,000 for wall paper purchased from the Continental Wall Paper 
Company, the defunct selling agency of the independent factories 
and those included in the National Wall Paper Company. Both 
companies have been out of business for the past six years. The 
company, according to its articles of incorporation, was formed 
in 1898 for the purpose of controlling the output and price of that 
product. It had a capital of $200,000 and was incorporated under 
the laws of New York. Thirty factories, in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Massachusetts, producing 99 per cent. of 
the domestic output, were included in the merger, many of them 
already being members of the National Wall Paper Company. 

The board of directors of the Continental company was to con- 
sist of three members named by the National company, three 
chosen by the other companies and a seventh to be selected by 
the other six—these to have the entire management and control 
of the thirty factories and their output. The methods of the trust 
included the fixing of the prices at which the goods were to be 
sold to jobbers and dealers through hard and fast agreement for 
the violation of which no goods were to be sold the offender. 

When the Continental company brought suit to compel the 
Voight company to pay the remainder of $56,762 on the bill the 
latter demurred on the ground that the prices the trust had charged 
for the goods were excessive and unjust, being at least 50 per 
cent. above their real value, for which the Cincinnati company said 
it had already paid. It was also alleged that the excessive prices 
were part of an illegal agreement in restraint of trade and to en- 
iorce payment would make the court a party to the illegal transac- 
tion. The trial court sustained the demurrer, as did also the 
Court of Appeals, and it came to the Supreme Court on a writ 
of certiorari. 

In delivering the opinion of the court Justice Harlan said it 
was practically admitted by the Continental company that it had 
a monopoly of the manufacture of wall paper in the United 
States and that the effect of the combination of the various fac- 
tories was directly to restrain as well as to monopolize interstate 
trade and commerce in the manufacture, sale and transportation 
of such commodity. 

Therefore the sole question was whether a judgment for 
the Continental company would not be in execution of illegal 
agreements upon which that combination was based, thus vio- 
lating the well established rule that a court would not lend 








its aid toward carrying out the terms of an illegal agreement. 
The suit, said Justice Harlan, was not based upon an implied 
contract of the Voight company to pay for goods that it pur- 
chased, but, in fact, was based upon the agreements to which 
both were parties, pursuant to which the accounts sued on were 
made out, and which had for their object and which it was ad- 
mitted had the effect to accomplish the illegal ends for which the 
trust was organized. 

“If judgment were given for the plaintiff the result would 
be to give the aid of the court in making’ effective the illegal 
agreements that constituted the forbidden combination. 

“We hold,” he continued, “that such a judgment cannot be 
granted without departing from the statutory rule, long estab- 
lished in the jurisprudence of both this country and England, that 
2 court will not lend its aid in any way to enforce or to realize 
the fruits of an agreement which appears to be tainted with ille- 
gality, although the result of applying that rule may sometimes 
be to shield a defendant who has got something for which as be- 
tween man and man he ought perhaps to pay but for which he 
is unwilling to pay. 

“In such cases the aid of the court is denied, not for the 
benefit of the defendant, but because public policy demands that 
it should be denied, without regard to the interests of individual 
Larties. 

“It is of ne consequence that the present defendant company 
had knowledge of the alleged illegal combination and its plans 
or was a party thereto. Its interest must be put out of view alto- 
gether when it is sought to have the assistance of the court in 
accomplishing ends forbidden by law.” 

After quoting extensively from the courts various opinions in 
anti-trust cases, including the Danbury hatters’ case, Justice 
Harlan says: 

“The adjudged cases all hold that upon the question whether 
the particular contract sought to be enforced arises out of an 
illegal transaction the court will not be restricted to a partial 
statement of the facts but will consider all the circumstances 
connected with the transactions so as to ascertain its real nature.” 

Justice Holmes on behalf of himself, Justices Brewer, Peckham 
znd White, delivered a dissenting opinion, and Justice Brewer 
added that he might also write a separate dissenting opinion con- 
cerning certain phases of the case. 

The Continental Wall Paper Company was what is known as 
a holding company for the National Wall Paper Company and 
other manufacturers of wall paper. 


Trade With Hawaii and the Philippines. 


According to a French account the imports of paper at Hawaii 
amounted in 1907 to $267,529, of which amount the United States 
furnished $253.206. Of course these conditions are the result of 
Hawaii being fiscally an integral part of this country. For a popu- 
lation of only 110,000, this is a good showing. 

The population of the Philippines exceeds 7,000,000. Our ship- 
ments of paper to that ma:ket for the fiscal year 1907 were about 
$160,000. Why little Hawaii does better for us than the Philip- 
pines is explained by the fact that our goods pay duty at the latter 
point and not at the former. President-elect Ta‘t is a warm 
advocate of free trade between the mother country : 2d the Philip- 
pines. When that day comes American manufacturers will no 
longer have to face at that point the competition. of Europe, from 
which they are protected at home. 


Cellulose from Castor Wood. 
Attention has been drawn by the German consulate at Naples to 
a proposal made by a German resident of that city for the use of 
the wood of the castor tree in the manufacture of cellulose. Full 
directions have been published for the planting and cultivation of 
the castor tree. 
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We have on hand the following English Felts and Jacketing of the 
famous PORRITT BROTHER & AUSTIN manufacture : 


SUPER FOUR’D, WET FINE FOUR’D, PRESS BRISTOL BOARD 
Lee 2295 183 Bosses 2h rae 
COMMON FOUR’D, Deseo 24 x 96 3...... 24x92 
WET 
Beet 24x 72 STAR, CYL. PRESS CYLINDER PRESS 
3 24 x 74 - ay 12 x 36 re 12 x 36 ! 7 ; 
meeeess 24 x 76 Rena 12 x38 Ss csenaty 12x 40 JAAS 
: piece 24x 90 eB 12x 84 Pe 12 x 86 isa 76x15 
Baxessa 24x 92 Bud 12x 94 b wrane 12x 90 STRETCHED 
BROWN STAR, WET DAMAGED 

ee 24 x 68 HEAVY SUPER, WET L...4 Bes. Super. 

: a 9 2.... 24x80. Fine. 

) ) 
ae R’D, For 2p Press 1.... 12x80 Cylinder 
“ Bo esas 24x 70 hia. Raeeoe. Saat 

Baticwed 12 x 52 §...... 24x 86 i 12x 94 . zp 


ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES QUOTED ON ANY OF THE FOREGOING UPON APPLICATION 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN 
PAPER 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 





$4.56, 58:60 LAFAYETTE STREET. ose ce encnin 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE : CaBLE ADDREsS: 
1057-1058 FRANKLIN “BASSPHIN” 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS SHOULD TRY OUR 


ALUMINA PULP 


A high class filler, Pure White, at a popular price, for high grade papers. 
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PRICES OF PAPER IN TURKEY. 


British Chamber of Commerce Reports Largely Increased De- 
mand for News and Other Papers—Trade Controlled 
by European Dealers—The Prices Prevailing. 


Much attention has recently been paid to the political develop- 
ments in Turkey which have resulted in a large trade in paper of 
all kinds. In a report by the British Chamber of Commerce at 
Constantinople there appears an interesting article dealing with the 
several qualities of paper that are being sold in Turkey and the 
prices paid for them. The report gives the following specifications : 

Packing paper has a large and increasing sale, and the increase 
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and is sold in small form in reams and packets. Owing to Austrian 
manufacturers having combined to raise the price on account of 
the special packing required in the Levant trade, this article rarely 
comes from Austria, and is replaced by that from Holland. The 
price is 20 to 22 francs c. i. f. Levant ports. 

Next in importance to straw paper comes wood pulp paper highly 
glazed on both sides, of 50 to 300 grammes the square metre, in 
various forms, folded and in bales, with wood and iron hoops, of 
100 to 110 grammes. It used to come almost exclusively from 
Austria, afterward from Germany, and during the past five or six 
years it has come exclusively from the Scandinavian countries. 


Sweden and Norway now command the Levant market. Constan- 


The lowest price 
was formerly 23 francs per 100 kilos., but two years ago the com- 


tinople alone consumes 700 to 1,000 tons a year. 


View oF GENERAL OFFICE OF THE H. W. Carter PAper CoMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


from one year to another is at least 25 per cent. The principal 
qualities are paper from straw, imported from Italy, Holland, 
France and a little from Austria. Prices vary from 10 franes for 
Italian paper to 20 to 21 francs for French or Austrian. Italy is 
likely to be neglected owing to the practice of shipping the paper 
wet, badly packed and irregular in weight. 
14 to 19 francs c. i. f. 

Italian paper is replaced by that from Holland, which is more 
satisfactory in every way, and differs very little in the price. It 
is imported in packets of 150 to 160, 240 to 250 and 300 to 320 
grammes at the respective prices of Ltg. 5 to 6, Ltg. 4 to 5, and 
Ltg. 3-15-0 to Ltg. 5, according to the crop of straw. These prices 
are f. o. b. Amsterdam, Rotterdam or Antwerp. Imports of French 
paper have greatly fallen off, as French manufacturers appear to 
prefer to sell their products in France at better prices. It is sold in 
go to 110 grammes the square metre, and the price, which was 
ordinarily at 1614 to 17% francs per 100 kilos. c. i. f. Levant ports, 
has during the past two years risen to 20 to 21% francs. 

Austrian paper is the thinnest—4o grammes per square metre— 


Their prices vary from 


petition of Finland brought about a change, and has forced down 
prices to 21 francs. 

In the early part of 1908 one of the important paper mills in 
Germany reduced its price to that of its Finnish competitors, but 
as that was probably due to dull times it is not likely to continue. 

The other packing paper is the ordinary gray at 16 to 17 francs 
per 100 kilos. c. i. f. Constantinople. 
to 200 grammes per square metre. 


The weight ranges from 80 


Unglazed red or blue paper used to be sold at 23 francs, and came 
from the Tyrol, and later from Germany, and now Belgium pro- 
duces it at 20 francs c. i. f. Constantinople. Glazed paper is worth 
1 to 2 francs more, according to the country it comes from. 

An English factory has made some sales in the provinces, but 
has not succeeded in the capital, although the quality and color of 
its paper are very good. 

Cellulose paper for packing, glazed on both sides, white and 
colored, is imported from Austria, Germany and Scandinavia in 
45 to 50 grammes per square metre, and is sold at 34 to 35 francs 
for the white, and 2 francs more for colored, c. i. f. Constantinople. 
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PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


Paper Dealers 
60 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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NEWS BOND 
NOVEL NEWS LEDGER 


GOATED SPECIALTIES 


WRITING 
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Advertising paper in 24 grammes per square metre unglazed on 
both sides, from Austria and Scandinavia, was worth 45 francs, but 
now fetches about 37 francs per 100 kilos. c. i. f. Constantinople. 

There are large stocks in Constantinople and in the hands of 
exporters. All the above named packing papers have a large con- 
sumption throughout Turkey, and the manner of payment is cash, 
with 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. discount. 

Since the proclamation of the Constitution and the abolition of 
the censorship, the demand for printing papers has increased enor- 
mously. The old daily papers have increased their sale from 3,000 
to 15,000, and from 5,000 to 25,000 copies per day. New daily 
papers have also obtained a large sale. 

In July and August, 1908, the stock of printing papers ran out, 
and whatever paper could be found was used. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that offers for news paper came from many countries, 
and many travelers visited Constantinople and other important 
towns. Large purchases were made, notably in Austria, Germany, 
Belgium and Sweden. 

There are two sorts of printing paper; the ungiazed in 40, 43 
and 48 grammes per square metre in large form, 95 by 130, and 
also in larger and smaller sizes. The price of 40 grammes varies 
between 29 and 31 francs, according to the quality, c. i. £. Constanti- 
nople, Salonica or Smyrna. There is also the glazed on both sides 
of 48 to 50 grammes per square metre, worth between 29% and 30% 
francs. The same paper is also supplied in various colors 2 francs 
dearer. 

Writing paper comes principally from Austria, and a little from 
Germany, Belgium, France and England. Ordinary paper ranges 
from 36 to 60 francs, and comes from Austria, Germany and Bel- 
gium. From France and England the better qualities are imported. 

Cirgarette paper mostly comes from Austria, France and Italy, 
and latterly from Spain. It is sold in reams of 480 leaves in 56% 
by 74 centimetres. 

There is a large demand for white cardboard in 66 by 96 or 70 
by 100 centimetres per packet of 25 kilos. It comes mostly from 
Austria, and a small quantity from England. The demand for 
other cardboard is unimportant. 


Newspaper Publishers Criticise Hastings. 

The following extracts referring to the price of paper, etc., are 
from the last bulletin of the committee on paper of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to its members: 

“Canadian mills are offering news print paper at $1.75. per 100 
pounds, which with duty added fixes a price of $2.05 f. o. b. mill. 
American mills have been naming prices considerably in excess of 
that figure for transient business. A few large and exceptional 
contracts have been closed recently at less than $1.90 f. 0. b. mill. 
Scandinavian paper is selling in London at 2 cents per pound de- 
livered. Within the last forty-eight hours there have been numer- 
ous signs of anxiety on the part of paper makers to close annual 
contracts for small quantities at prices ranging about 2 cents f. a b. 
mill. ’ 

“This month is probably the worst time of the year in which to 
make annual contracts for paper. August is the psychological 
month because of the small demand and comparatively large output. 

“The talk about low water should not obscure the fact that the 
scarcity of news print paper is due primarily to the effort of the 
International Paper Company to reduce wages, and to the failure 
of that and other concerns through labor troubles and sympathy 
strikes to turn out 105,000 tons of their customary production in 
August, September and October, 1908. 

“The Minnesota and Ontario Power Company is offering bonds 
for the installation of a paper mill, with a capacity of 400 tons per 
day, at International Falls, Minn., on the basis of $23 per ton, cost 
of production, or $1.15 per 100 pounds. 

“A. C. Hastings, of the Cliff mill, and president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, told the Mann Committee on May 21, 





1908, that he had sold paper in July, 1906, at $36 per ton. He told 
the Ways and Means Committee on November 21, 1908, that he 
was then selling at $55, $57 and $60 per ton—an increase of 66 per 
cent. Mr. Hastings recently wrote to the New York Herald com- 
plaining that when the publishers of Trenton newspapers said the 
price of news print paper had been raised 50 per cent. they ex- 
aggerated.” 

Mr. Hastings, president of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, in a statement to a representative of THe PAper TRADE 
JourRNAL, takes exception to the item in the bulletin referring to his 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee and the Mann 
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Investigating Committee at Washington. He says that his state- 
ments before the two committees were not general ones, applying 
to all the newspapers of the country, as the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion would have it appear. “My letter to the New York Herald 
calling attention to the exaggerated statements of the publishers 
of the Trenton, N. J., newspapers is perfectly true,” continued Mr. 
Hastings, “because the cost of their white paper did not increase 
50 per cent. At no time have these papers paid the lowest price nor 
yet have they paid the highest that has been quoted. My criticism 
was entirely justified.” 


Philip R. Shumway, of the Paper Mills Company, Chicago, cele- 
brated his forty-first birthday at his home in Evanston, Sunday, 
January 31. 
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REPORT OF GERMAN TESTING BUREAU. 


The Establishment at Gross-Lichterfelde Is Rendering the Most 
Valuable Kind of Service to the Industry in Germany—Now 
Recognized as the Court of Last Resort on Paper Questions. 


Translated for THe Paper Trappe Journat by J. W. Burke. 

According to the annual report for 1907 paper tests were under- 
taken by the above establishment to the number of 1,048. The 
total number from Germany amounted to 1,028, in addition to 
twenty from other countries. 

In the capacity of a referee the services of the bureau 
were called into requisition by exporters who objected to 
certain rulings of foreign custom houses. In one case the foreign 
authorities had claimed that the brown color of wrapping paper was 
not the result of the pulp being unbleached, but arose from the ad- 
dition of a tar coloring. The test made showed that the paper con- 
tained a certain proportion of coloring, added to deepen the natural 
brown shade of the raw material. Another investigation in con- 
nection with a dispute with the Argentinian customs was intended 
to determine whether gray cardboard had been entirely made from 
old stock of low value, and had neither been specially sized nor col- 
ored. In order to be in a position to give a comprehensive certifi- 
cate on the subject, the bureau sent an official to watch for two 
days the whole process of manufacture. The result was that a 
certificate was given to the effect that the cardboard was altogether 
manufactured from old newspapers, time tables, etc., and that no 
coloring matter had been added, the gray color arising from the 
printer’s ink in the stock. 

One of the most important investigations was that as to the 
character of the paper used in the books and journals preserved in 
public libraries. On this subject the report states: 

“The examination of a large number of books and journals has 
led to a very disquieting result. Out of tor complete works and 334 
journals examined only a very few were printed upon paper which 
could be regarded as satisfactory. In most cases paper had been 
used which did not come up to justifiable requirements, either in 
the composition of the stock or in strength. The circumstances dis- 
closed by this examination are of such a nature that all interested 
circles should most seriously co-operate to remedy them.” 

From deliveries of paper made to public bodies 947 samples were 
examined, of which 91.9 per cent. were found up to the mark 
while 8.1 per cent. were inferior. The differences were not in gen- 
eral of a serious character, the percentage of inferior papers being 
less than during the previous year. This fact is attributed to the 
increased adoption of normal standards. The extent to which 
official bodies avail themselves of the services of the bureau is 
shown by the fact that nearly two-thirds of the tests made were of 
that nature. 

Supplementing the library tests above mentioned, the general 
questions of the durability of various kinds of paper, as well as of 
the influence of different methods of working on their qualities, 
have received attention. A request has been made to the paper in- 
dustry to place at the disposal of the bureau in sufficient quantity 
the necessary material for rendering these tests of practical value. 
Still another branch of this subject is the consideration of the best 
methods for preserving old manuscripts from decay. The experi- 
ments now being made on this subject will not be completed for a 
couple of years. 

Various other complaints of an interesting character were in- 
vestigated during the year. In one case a printing concern had 
made claims for the alleged presence of particles of sand in en- 
velopes, which prevented the paper from taking the ink in certain 
places. A series of experiments proved that the sample on which 
the order had been placed contained seven-one-thousandths of sand, 
while the quality delivered only contained four-one-thousandths, 
the size of the grains being the same in both cases. By comparison 


with a number of samples of similar grades it was found that 
neither the standard nor the paper used in the envelopes contained 
more sand than was usually found in such qualities. It was there- 
fore reported that the reason alleged did not justify the complaint. 

The bureau was likewise consulted regarding the blackening of 
the gold on a picture post card, as to whether this result was due 
to the composition of the cardboard. Chemical tests showed that al- 
though no free acids were present, chlorine in an active condition 
could be traced in it, to which cause the change in the gold leaf 
used could be presumably attributed. 

Another complaint was in regard to the appearance after six 
years of a number of yellowish spots on white “hemp paper.” It 
was shown by the absence of these spots from other paper stored 
in the same room that they were not due to the paper having been 
in stock, the mouldy smell usual in such cases being, moreover, ab- 
sent. Investigation proved these to be stains of iron, not visible 
when the paper was made, when they were in the form of pro- 
toxide; afterward, through the absorption of oxygen from the air, 
assuming the brownish tint of oxide of iron. From these appearing 
in various sheets they must, it was considered, have got into the 
paper before the web was cut. 

In one important point the bureau has taken the initiative for 
the benefit of the paper industry. It has advocated the use of 
paper sacks for cement in place of jute sacks. As a result of the 
propaganda of the employment of paper sacks it is stated in the 
report that the sugar, fertilizer and potash industries have resolved 
on giving this method of packing a trial, regarding which they will 
make a series of experiments. 

Among experts who inspected the plant of the bureau during the 
year was M. Jules Cahen, of Paris, who visited the establishment 
in order to study its equipment for the guidance of the authorities 
of the new paper makers’ school at Grenoble. 

Thus both in experimental tests and in furthering the general in- 
terests of the trade the Gross-Lichterfelde Material Testing Bureau 
has been doing excellent service, which seems to be appreciated by 
the German paper industry. Though grouped with textiles in 
forming one of the six divisions of the establishment, paper test- 
ing received the close individual attention called for by the im- 
portance of the subject. 


Three Months’ Accidents in France. 

According to French statistics seventy-four accidents occurred 
in paper factories in France during the third quarter of 1908. 
Three of them were fatal. During the same period fifty-two acci- 
dents (including two fatalities) took place in the French book and 
photographic industries. 

Cellulose from Sugar Cane in Brazil? 

Under the style of the “Compania Industrial de Cellulose” a 
company was recently formed at Rio de Janeiro for the manufac- 
ture of cellulose from sugar cane. According to the estimates pub- 
lished one ton of cane from which the sugar has been extracted will 
yield half a ton of cellulose. The product is said to stand compari- 
son with the best obtained from alfa or esparto.’ The Papier 
Fabrikant is disposed to regard the figures quoted by the Brazilian 
company as exaggerated, and while admitting that there would 
doubtless be a profit for large sugar factories in this disposal of 
their waste, it voices a note of warning against too high expecta- 
tions as to results until further reliable information is available. 

German Opposition to Taxes on Electricity and Gas. 

German paper and pulp mills, whose work is largely conducted by 
artificial light, have been actively opposing the proposed taxation of 
electricity and gas. Dr. Leo Gottstein, head of the Feldmiihl Paper 
Mill, near Breslau, and president of the Silesian Paper Makers’ 
Association, has been one of the most prominent opponents of the 
proposed legislation. 
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PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
Paper Merchants a. Exporters 


20 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 
WELLINGTON 
BUENOS AYRES 
EXPORTERS of everything used in PAPER, 
PRINTING, BOX MAKING and 
BOOKBINDING Trades. 


HAVANA 
MEXICO CITY 
CAPE TOWN 


IMPORTERS or PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 


F. BREDT & CO. 


240 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ANILINE COLORS TRADE MARK Ultramarine Blue, Brows 
sad ©=DYESTUFFS and White Sugar of Lead 
Paper Mills. REGISTERED Canvas Dryer Felts. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


yoseptt porniTT & sons FELTS AND JAGKETS 


M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 


MACHINES FOR 
Gumming, Waterproofing, 
Varnishing, Coating 
Paper, Board and Sheet Fabrics 
No. | Rope and Kraft Brown Papers 
carried in stock 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
203-205 Wooster Street 80-86 West Jackson Blvd. 


Main Office and Works, ROCHESTER, N. Y.. 21-35 Elizabeth St. 
Cable Address: “Stayer, Rochester.’’ A BC Code used. 


ne GEARING S*2rch ins 


Either Cut or Cast, in 
OF ALL KINDS — Cast Iron, Brass or Steel 


APPLY TO 
TOWNSEND FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Albany, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
PAPER 


60 Duane Street 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE F. PERKINS, JR., Pres’s. ; 


J. K. DEXTER Cc. A. BOWLES 


DEXTER & BOWLES 


CROWN FILLER SODA PULP 


WALDHOF BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 
FOREIGN LINEN AND COTTON RAGS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN H. LYON & CO, Inc. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paper Stock and Wood Pulp 


(ALL GRADES) 
Office and Warehouse: 


174 Duane St, NEW YORK 


Boston OFFICE: 
164 Federal Street. 
PRILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
16 Nerth Front Street. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


1214-1226 TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Manufacturers’ Agents for 


BOOK AND PRINTING PAPERS 


Carload Lots and Time Contracts Solicited 


NEWHALL 


MULTIPLE EFFECT EVAPORATORS, CAUSTI- 
CIZING PLANTS, STUFF CHESTS 


WELDED DIGESTERS 


(FITTINGS WELDED ON) 


GEORGE M. NEWHALL ENGINEERING CO., Ltd., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Builders of Complete Soda Pulp Plants 


ASBESTINE FILLER 


90 PER CENT. RETENTION 


Retention Proves the Filler 


Pure White—Natural Fibre—Free of Grit 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row New York City 
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Whitmore Manufacturing 


Company 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


@ Card Board 


Especially Prepared for Lithograph and Color Printing 
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| MERRIMAC PAPER CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Goated Lithograph Papers 


Especially adapted for two and three color Aluminum Press 
ENAMELED BOOK AND LABEL 

MACHINE DRIED WRITINGS 
SUPERCALENDERED AND MACHINE FINISH BCOK 





Samples and Quotations on Application 


KENWOOD 
FELIS and JACKETS 


"went F.C. HUYCK & SONS, “124% 





er baw Maven Conn joes. 8, 1903. 


Mr. Samuel M. Langston, 
812 Winter St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir- 

Referring to the slitting machine you have furnished ue, 
would say that we are very well eatisfied with it, ae it does our 
work in very good shape. We have cut all sorte of heavy paper on 
your machine end have cut and re-wound rolle as high as 224" in 
Giemeter and 5/16" wide, cutting e full roll up at a time 


Very truly yours, 


Dio. I. M. U. fn. Cal TF 


What one of our Paper Slitters and 


Rewinders has done. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





Webster... 


Elevating, Conveying - Power Tranamstting we 


iiss the Dollars in Paper, Pulp 
and Straw Board Mills 


Screw Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Chain Belting 


* Friction Clutches 
< § hafting 


és ofiltesren M’F’G CO. 















Experience and 
reputation are be- 


hind every con- 4 


tract we undertake. 
We design, manu- 
facture and install. 


hee ° 


“ ots 
ts WS tye o 
re Bons 


es MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
1075-1111 W. 15TH STREET, CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 88-90 Reade Street 
PHILADELPHIA: Pennsylvania Building 
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A e P i E TT () N The Right Light for Paper Mills 


Fees So ork redone. Is Daylight 
Woolen Mills : s RSH 


We do not a Sry ee 
daylight, but d - 
APPLETON, WIS. 2. ait ecacie a 





OS 
flood your plant with 


MANUFACTURERS OF ) NY ToT] natural, perfect light. 
TAYE 


Paper |] YAN NOORDEN skyticnts 


That is the ‘‘ why” of 


&é. VAN NOORDEN GOMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers’ 


Felts and Gravity and Pressure Filters 


ADOPTED BY THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 


Moo PAPER AND PULP 


| : CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | MANUFACTURERS 
sta etcantaintanassiinininnnmsivonaet 


Rossendale Reddaway | Siaaeanananehitiadaneaniaittedaediia 
BELTING AND HOSE. CO. THE NEW YORK CONTINENTAL JEWELL FILTRATION Co. 


, <a NEWARK, N. 1 | PELL er eco NEW YORK: 
40 W. QUINCY STREET PECL sla 
THE DANIELS RAG CUTTER 
== reewsrmew QE) AIBANY GREASE 
success makes them id), ig 


THE PERFECT LUBRICANT 


THE LEADING GUTTERS | fae rat Nessie 
in the rag room the world over 45.00 te . = | 
Manufactured by Costs Less-Works Best NBANY 


Send for free ALBANY GREASE CUP and liberal samples of ALBANY GREASE 


Daniels Machine Co.| 9 apAM COOK’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Woodstock, Vermont 




















de Don’t Guess at Important Matters 

| c 1 l . 28 BOWSHER’S ‘SPEED OR MOTION 

i | IS INDISPENS ABLE 

: Uf inc most PROFITABLE ttle devices ever Dutt ae wil 

| Hand Cut Machine Cut Pay ISTHE N:P. BOWSHER CO., "South Bend, Ind. 

| Round Cornered SLI ATT ES 

Jobbers may find it to their advantage to E T | PAPER 

correspond with us. A N ION MANUFACTURERS 

' . . 

: : We pay highest prices for second-hand Burlap ba 

| patter, Rice C6:.Coms 9] ee phage 
Boston, Mass -» Buffalo, N. ¥- 

: Send samples and obtain our nrices 

- 
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“THE TYLER” 
FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Cylinder Faces and Washer Wires 


The Tyler Double Crimped Wire Cloth 'n All 
Meshes and All Metals 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “M” 


She W. 5. Syler Company, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


Cylinder Moulds and Dandy Rolls Madeand Repaired 


LETTERING AND MONOGRAMS FOR WATERMARKS 


THOMAS E. GLEESON 


MANUFACTURER OF WIRE CLOTH OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


411-413 JOHN STREET, EAST NEWARK,N. J. 


SPECIALTY: 


THE FINEST WIRES 


For Tissue and Fine Grade Papers. 
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COST and ECONOMY 
COST vs. ECONOMY 


We freely advertise the fact that ‘‘Ameri- 
van’’ Transmission Rope is probably the 
highest priced rope on the market, because 
we know that the va/ue is there. If a rope 
user wants cheap rope, he should buy some 
other brand than “‘American.”’ 

Those who have tried other brands have 
generally come to us in the end and found 
that “‘American’’ Rope is the cheapest in 
the long run, because it is the most durable 
and in all ways the best. 

We have many facts for those who are 
interested. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Manils, Sisal and Jute Cordage 


65 Wall Street NEW YORK CITY 





TRANSMISSION ROPE 








Frederick Bertuch & Co, 


Rooms 908, 909, 910 Temple Court Building, New York 


Importers and Dealers in 


WOOD PULP and PAPER 


Agents for 
KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., Ltd., 
(Mills at Sarpsborg, Norway; Hallein, Austria.) Manchester, England 
VEREINIGTE STROHSTOFF FABRIKEN 
(The United Straw Pulp Factories), Coswig, Saxony, Germany 





JOHN A. DEVITO CO.,, INc. 


Largest Paper Stock Packers in New England 
288-292 Commercial and 69 Clark Streets, BOSTON, MASS, 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS oF oLp MATERIAL 


Telephone 2726 Broad Cable Address Lagerlof Newyork 


Scandinavian-American 
Trading Company 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


WOOD PULP 


OF ALL KINDS 


AND 


iat. NO oD 


ail RLOF, PRES 


IT DOES NOT LEAK 


If it did it would not le .ve our works 


The Spring-Seat Globe 
and Angle Valves 
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Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 


Works; Boston, Stores:Bosten,New York,Chicege ard London 
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Charles S. Proctor, of Lowell and Boston, Progressing. 
The chronology of events among the jobbing trade each year 


has added to it the successful achievements of one or more 





View oF WAREHOUSE OF THE Proctor PAPER CoMPANY, 
LoweELt, MAss. 


members who have builded monuments of This par- 


ticular event refers to the new four story building recently pur- 


success. 
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chased by Charles S. Proctor, and now occupied by him, at 92-94 
Middle Mass. Mr. made his initial bow 
as a jobber five years ago when he severed his relations as sales- 
man with the firm of John Carter & Co., of Boston, Mass., and 
opened an office in the Old South Building in Boston. Later 


he opened a small store in Lowell, near the site of his present 


street, Lowell, Proctor 


building, which he has conducted as a retail and jobbing business 


in connection with his Boston office. The demands of 


years not only necessitated his 
securing this new four story building but compelled him to seek 
larger quarters in Boston where he could carry a stock to supply 
his trade. As a result he 
54 Pearl 


a rapidly 


increasing business within five 


has leased a part of the building at 


office from the Old 
South Building to his new location, where he is carrying a com- 


street, Boston, and removed his 
plete line of papers and where business is already showing an in- 


creasing activity. 


“Papier-Kalendar und Adressbuch,” 1909.* 
By “B” in the World’s Paper Trade Review. 

The twenty-third issue of this useful little annual is to hand. As 
usual it consists of two volumes. “The Papier-Kalendar,” bound 
in cloth, is edited by the eminent technologist, Willy Ebert. It be- 
gins with extracts from the reports of the German Paper Makers’ 
Association on the condition of the trade and of the three technical 
colleges for paper making now at work in that country. Then fol- 
low fifty-one pages of extremely interesting technical articles con- 
tributed by specialists, First comes a descriptive list of the inven- 
tions in this industry which passed the German Patent Office in 
the course of the year. Next an article by J. M. 
principles of construction of a wood pulp mill. 


Voith on the 
The chemical side 
of the industry is catered for in the form of a monograph by E. 
Fischer on recent discoveries in the domain of the cellulose esters, 
nitrates, acetates, artificial silk, etc. Other articles of this series are 
those dealing with the grinding of mechanical pulp by Amme. 
Giesecke & Konegen; the acidity and alkalinity of bleach liquors. 
by J. Nussbaum; the dyeing of paper and pulp, by V. Prokosch, and 
the ventilation of factories, by L. A. von Kupffer. There are also 
articles on the testing of pulp by sedimentation, the sorting and 
working up of waste papers and the working costs of board mills 
The practical portion of the book contains much important addi- 
tional matter as compared with that of last year, notably tables 
showing the losses-in boiling and the yields of bleached: half-stuffs 
from various grades of rags, and an analytical scheme for the idén- 
tification of dyestuffs in papers. The usual data on the methods 
of testing paper makers’ materials and chemicals are prefaced by 
a series of specifications of these materials and their current prices 
which should prove most useful. The tables of weights, measures, 
etc., are supplemented by numerical information on building and 
constructional materials. Lastly, we have a series of articles on the 
firing of boilers and the development of power in the paper mill. 
[he “Adressbuch,” bound in paper boards, contains a list of all 
the paper and pulp mills of the world, amounting to 6,250 ad- 
dresses. The German and Austrian mills are treated more fully 
than those of other countries. This publication has evidently been 
carefully designed to condense a vast amount of useful practical 
information, not generally available without considerable research, 
into the size of a pocket diary. The success of the editors in this 
direction and the extremely moderate price commend the book to 
all those who know sufficient of the language to make use of it. 


* Published by Hellmuth Henklers Verlag, Dresden A, Pirnaische Str. 16, I 


Two vols., 211 and 256 pp. Post free, 3 marks. 


Finland Using Its Own Ground Wood. 
The Finnish exports of ground wood, which in 1906 had repre- 
sented 43,000 tons, fell in 1907 to 30,000 tons, this reduction being 
attributed to the domestic factories having begun to make paper 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 8.0 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper; also Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 
ERIE, PENNA. 


THE ULTRAMARINE COMPANY 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 
145 NASSAU STREET 


ULTRAMARINE BLUES FOR PAPER MANUFACTURERS 















Improved Belt Conveyors 


We manufacture Improved Belt Conveyors of several styles, 
troughing the belt or running it flat, as conditions may 
warrant. ‘These conveyors are economical of power, simple 
in design, capable of running 24 hours per day, and require 
little time or attention from any one. There’s no harm in 


















writing us. 
Western Ave. ; 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. ‘isth st Chicago 
New York City, Fulton Building, Boston, Oliver Building, 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 141 Milk St. 





~—ets PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


HIGH GRADE IN EVERY RESPECT. EMBODYING ALL LATE IMPROVEMENTS 


Wet Machines, Stuff Pumps, Water Pumps, Finishing Cutters, Bundle Cutters, Etc. 


REWINDERS 
Improved “ Leader” Screen BELOIT IRON WORKS 


Best in the Marke’ Write for Information Established 1858 BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 

clna ; WARNING 
Pe mre eee ae ae The Patents under which this company 
operates fully protect the company in the 
cr a manufacture of machinery for making Pulp 
A E. : 2 Board, Packages, etc., by the Vacuum and 

Felting Processes 
Anyone infringing said Patents will be 
GROUND WOOD ano SULPHATE PULP sued for damages and injunction. 


The F. E. Keyes Company 
K R A F T 20 Broad Street NEW YOKR 
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February 4, 1909. 
TO TAKE OVER UNITED. 


A Court Order Returnable February 17 Has Been Issued to 
Show Cause Why the Receivers Should Not Accept the Of- 


fer of the Stockholders’ Reorganization Committee. 


Vice Chancellor Howell, in the Court of Chancery of New Jersey 
at Newark, N. J., on Thursday of last week, granted an order, 
returnable on February 17, to show cause why the receivers of the 
United Box Board and Paper Company should not accept the offer 
of the stockholders’ reorganization committee to take over the 
business of the old company. 

The plan of reorganization provides for a new company, which 
has been incorporated under New Jersey laws as the United Box 
Board Company, to acquire all the old company’s assets and prop- 
erty and assume its obligations. Under the reorganization agree- 
ment about 114,000 shares out of a total outstanding of about 119,- 
29 shares preferred and about 106,000 shares out of a total of 
120,451 of common stock have been deposited up to date. 

Those stockholders who have not already deposited their stock 
for assessment purposes will have under the order just signed by 
Vice Chancellor Howell further time in which to avail themselves 
of all privileges as stated in the plan of reorganization. After 
February 17, except the court makes some provision for them, such 
stockholders as have not been heard from may be ruled out en- 
tirely in the distribution of the stock of the new company. 

In its offer the reorganization committee states that it will take 
over the old company on the following terms: 

“(1) We will pay or assume, or procure the United Box Board 
Company, aforesaid, to pay or assume, so far as the cash in the 
receivers’ hands shall not be sufficient for that purpose, all the 
expenses, debts and liabilities of the receivership od receiverships 
aforesaid, as they may be ascertained, fixed and allowed by the 
Chancery Court of New Jersey and by said other courts, including 
current business obligations, receivers’ certificates now outstanding, 
receivers’ fees, fees of counsel for receivers, and such other lia- 
bilities fo the receivrship or receiverships as constitute a legal claim 
against or equitable charge upon the receivership fund. 

“(2) We will also pay or procure the United Box Board Com- 
pany, aforesaid, to assume and pay such further sum of money as 
shall equal and amount to the entire sum due and payable upon the 
outstanding debts and liabilities of said United Box Board and 
Paper Company, as they have been or may be ascertained and de- 
termined herein (not including bonds, debts or opligations of said 
United Box Board and Paper Company, or of its grantors or of 
prior owners, which are secured by mortgage or mortgages upon 
real estate, and not including bonds or obligations secured by the 
collateral trust mortgage or deed of said United Box Board and 
Paper Company to the Trust Company of America, bearing date 
December 29, 1905, or the liability or obligations of said United 
Box Board and Paper Company upon any said bonds or mort- 
gages; but we are to be permitted to assume and renew or to pro- 
cure the United Box Board Company, aforesaid, to assume and 
renew (with the consent of the creditors holding the same), as a 
part of such purchase price and as in satisfaction pro tanto thereof, 
any or any part or portion of the said outstanding indebtedness of 
the said United Box Board and Paper Company as the undersigned 
committee or the United Box Board Company, aforesaid, may so 
arrange and provide. 

“The above offer contemplates that all expenses, debts and lia- 
bilities of the receivership or receiverships aforesaid, as they may 
be ascertained, fixed and allowed by the Chancery Court of New 
Jersey and by said other courts above named, including current 
business obligations, receivers’ certificates now outstanding, re- 
ceivers’ fees, fees of counsel for receivers, and such other liabili- 
ties of the receivership or receiverships as constitute a legal claim 
against or equitable charge upon the receivership fund, and all out- 
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standing debts and liabilities of said United Box Board and Paper 
Company, claims which have been or shall be presented under order 
or orders of said Chancery Court of New Jersey heretofore en- 
tered and which have been or may be duly ascertained, adjudged, 
determined and allowed herein (not, however, including bonds, 
debts or obligations of said United Box Board and Paper Company, 
or of its grantors or prior owners, which are secured by mort- 
gage upon real estate, and not including bonds or obligations se- 
cured by said collateral trust mortgage or deed to the Trust Com- 
pany of America, or the liability or obligations of said United Box 
Board and Paper Company upon any such bonds or mortgages), be 
paid and satisfied or assumed and renewed in accordance with this 
offer; and that with respect to such parts, parcels and portions of 
said assets and property as at the time of the appointment of the 
said receivers as aforesaid were and at the time of such sale shall 
be subject to valid mortgage or pledge, securing indebtedness not 
so included as aforesaid, such sale and purchase shall be subject to 
such valid mortgage or pledge. 

“It is also contemplated that the holders thereof, or their as- 
signees, holders of the depositary's certificates issued under said 
agreement, who have deposited or shall deposit their shares with 
said depositary under said reorganization agreement, and who 
have or shall become and be parties thereto and holders of such 
depositary’s certificates, and who shall have made the payments 
called for by said agreement and complied with its provisions on 
their part, shall, in lieu of and in exchange for their said shares of 
stock of said United Box Board and Paper Company, or their 
depositary's certificates, and of all the rights and equities in or to 
the estate, assets and property of said United Box Board and Paper 
Company, or the proceeds thereof, or in or to any distributive share 
thereof to which the holders of such shares of stock are or might 
become or be entitled, and for the payment of such sums of money 
called for by said agreement, share in and receive shares of the 
capital stock of said the United Box Board Company as is men- 
tioned and provided for in said reorganization agreement. 

“And as a part hereof the undersigned committee says that the 
privilege and opportunity of all the holders and owners of shares 
of outstanding stock of the said United Box Board and Paper Com- 
pany offered by said agreement to deposit their stock and become 
parties to said agreement and make the payments provided for 
thereby and participate and share in the benefits thereof upon terms 
like or similar to all others, will remain open to be availed of by 
them, or any or either of them, until this offer is considered and 
acted upon and accepted or refused by you under the direction of 
the Chancery Court of New Jersey. 

“We make it a condition that the money so to be paid be ap- 
plied to the payment and satisfaction of the costs, expenses, allow- 
ances, debts and liabilities as above indicated; and also that we 
shall be entitled to exempt and except from said purchase any 
items of assets or property, contracts or agreements which we may 
elect not to acquire, but without any reduction of the considera- 
tion to be paid by us.” 

After making it a condition of the offer that the same be ap- 
proved and accepted by the authority of the Chancery Court of 
New Jersey and other respective courts having jurisdiction over the 
property of the company, the committee says that this offer is made 
subject to the condition that unless it shall be duly accepted by the 
receivers, with the authority of the courts, on or before March 15, 
it shall be at liberty to withdraw its bid. 


Franco-Swedish Commercial Agreement. 
Following up the recent visit to France of King Gustav V of 
Sweden, it is announced that a commercial agreement has been 
concluded between the two countries, which puts an end to certain 
existing difficulties. France grants Sweden the minimum tariff 
rates, and has secured in return important concessions in the 
Swedish duties on French wines. 
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Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


Bonds, Ledgers, Writing = Envelope Papers 


Pole Dried and Machine Dried Output 50 Tons Daily 


‘Linen Finished Papers a Specialty” 
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FRICTION PULLEY & MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


GRINDERS, WET MACHINES, “SUCCESS” SCREENS, CHIPPERS, 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, WOLF PATENT CYLINDER MOULD for Wet Machines, 
PULP REDUCERS and WATER SCREENS. 


SANDY HILL, NEW YORK, U. 8. a. | 





UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, 7 LENNOXVILLE, 


James Ramage Paper Company 
Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


Manila Tag Board, 
Colored Blanks 
Duplex Board 


Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. | 


The Union ‘‘Phospho Temper’’ Bronze (best phosphorized 
Cast and Tempered metal) Screen Plates. Rolied Brass 
Screen Plates. Union Bronze Suction Plates. Old Screen 
Plates Reclosed and Recut to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates. 


Wagaeee and the Standard Line of “Seeaeae 
‘White and Colored Manila Bristol 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WITHAM SCREEN PLATE FASTENER, Patented 
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- ESTABLISHED 1842 TELEPHONE, 37? 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


Dandy Rolis Cylinder Molds 











Sole Manufac- 






Also Brass, Cop: 
per and Iron 
Wire Cloth. 
Bank and Office 
Railings 
and 
Grille Work 


turers of the 
BELL 
PATENT 
FLAT WIRE for 
Book Papers 
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Regulator of Thickness for Paper and Cardboard. 

The invention recently patented in France by M. Maurice Car- 
tiaux, and described in the Moniteur de la Papeterie Frangaise, is 
intended as an improvement in paper and cardboard machines. It 
consists in the application of pressing rollers suitably placed, with 
the objects of ensuring regularity of thickness, particularly in card- 
board; of increasing its strength, of making it very flat, and of 
giving it level and smooth surfaces. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the rollers upon a cardboard 
machine, while Fig. 2 illustrates the details of the rollers them- 
selves. Nos. 1 and 2 indicate two rollers placed at the point where 
the pulp arrives upon the metal cloth No. 3. They are so con- 
trolled that their peripheric speed equals the speed of the cloth, the 
upper roller being mounted in adjustable bushings, enabling it to be 
raised or depressed, according to the thickness of the paper or card- 
board intended to be made. 

These rollers 1 and 2 give the sheet great regularity of thickness 
throughout the entire width comprised between the guide straps, 
smoothening all uneven passages or lumps, etc., which would other- 
wise rise above the surfaces. Moreover, the pressure of the rollers 
leads to a better felting of the fibres, the paper or cardboard being 
thus rendered more solid. The two surfaces being smoothened 
by rollers 1 and 2, the pressure on the calenders can be reduced by 
one-half. The uniformity of thickness produced is likewise of ad- 
vantage in drying, as the cardboard dries more regularly and leaves 
the machine very flat. 

Another feature of this invention consists of two other rollers 
(4 and 5), resembling those already mentioned, so placed and con- 
trolled that their periphery has the same speed as the pulp. Their 
object is to further smoothen the sheet of paper or cardboard. 


———_—_—_—_— 
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Should it be desired to increase the width of the sheet the rollers 
I, 2,4 and 5 are lengthened in proportion by means of additional 
rings screwed on their axes. These rings are turned at the same 
time as the rollers, being so arranged that they exactly fit the latter. 


Paper from Cotton Stalks at $15 a Ton? 


The Revue de la Papeterie, of recent date, contains the follow- 
ing item: “A process has been invented in America for making 
paper from the waste of cotton manufacture. A company to work 
the process has been incorporated at Washington. The cost of 
making a ton of paper by this process is only 60 marks ($15). 
which would mean an important revolution in the paper indus- 
try. Works are being put up at Atlanta, and will be placed under 
the control of the Government.” 

Commenting on a similar report (which had reached that jour- 


nal with a sample of the cotton stalk, obtained by the correspond- 
ent when in the United States), the Papier-Zeitung remarks that 
the removal of the black bark which surrounds the thin twig 
would involve costly manipulation. The opinion is expressed that, 
notwithstanding the enormous supply available of this raw material. 
it will not enter into serious competition as paper stock. 


Paper for Protection from Cold. 
The non-conducting of heat, which is one of the chief attributes 
of paper, and which has been to a certain extent recognized in this 
country in the form of chest protectors, is the principle on which 





inner garments of paper are now being made in Paris. According 
to the Leipziger Tageblatt, these “paper shirts” only cost equal to 


5 cents each, and can be worn a week, being thus of considerable 








benefit to the poorer classes in cold weather. The Papier-Zeitung 
remarks that the unpleasant feel of paper next to the body will 
limit the adoption of this idea. How near it is worn to the skin is, 
of course, a point of importance. 


The Grenoble Paper Making School. 

The Grenoble Paper Making School has reopened its classes 
with twenty-six pupils—twelve in their first year and fourteen in 
their second. This result is considered to augur well for the 
future progress of the establishment. Its experimental laboratory 
has been provided with all the mechanical and chemical instruments 
necessary for its various tests. A small paper machine will short- 
ly be installed. 

All facilities will be afforded manufacturers for tests of raw 
materials, as well as of paper at various stages. 
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C. A. CROCKER, Pres. and Treas. R. F. McELWAIN, Vice-Pres. 


| CROCKER-McELWAIN CO. 
| 


Fine Writng Paper 


ARTHUR H. HILL, Sales Agent HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LITTLE FERRY PAPER CO,, Little Ferry, N. J. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


ODIORNE & MORSE CO. 
SATURATING FELT AND DEADENING 


Our soft felt is made from all rag stock, clean cotton and woolen rags, free from wood | 





pulp, straw and news paper. It has good fibre, and is durable under all weather conditions, 
whether saturated with coal tar, asphalt, or any other waterproofing material, 





DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


East Downingtown 


Machinery 


OUR BEATER LEADS THEM ALL IN YorRKMANSHIP, DURABILITY AND TURNING QUALITIES 
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February 4, 190y. 
WESTERN DEALERS’ MEETING AND BANQUET 


The Association Holds Its Annual Election of Officers, and En- 
joys a Banquet at the Grand Pacific—James White Elected 
President—The Delegates to the National Convention. 








[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

Cuicaco, February 1, 1909.—The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Western Paper Dealers’ Association was held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Monday evening of this week. There was 
an attendance of thirty-two. After the dinner had been served 
routine business was transacted, including the reading of the re- 
ports of the officers. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, James White, of the James White Paper Company, 
Chicago; first vice president, Thomas F. Smith, of the Louisville 
Paper Company, Louisville, Ky.; second vice president, Isaac 
Carpenter, of the Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha; secretary, 
A. H. Dwight, of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, Chicago; 
treasurer, H. T. Smith, of Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago. 

Among the delegates appointed to attend the National Associa- 
tion convention were Walter Gillett, A. H. Dwight, E. U. Kim- 
bark, James White, E. P. De Haven and James Carpenter. 

Those present were E. U. Kimbark, of the Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. A. Carpenter, of the Kansas City Paper House, 
Kansas City; C. R. Field, of the Carpenter Paper Company, 
Omaha; F. A. Kearns, of Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago; J. M. 
Abell, of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago; Forest Hop- 
kins, of the Paper Mills Company, Chicago; W. D. Gillett, of the 
Chicago Paper Company; A. B. Mudgett, of the Dwight Brothers 
Paper Company, Chicago; S. A. Benedict, of the Paper Mills 
Company, Chicago; Joseph H. Joyce, of the Empire Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; P. D. Swigart and Harry B. Noyes, of the Swigart 
Paper Company, Chicago; W. C. Gillett, of the Chicago Paper 
Company; A. H. Dwight, of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, 
Chicago; Henry T. Smith, of Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago; 
P. R. Shumway, of the Paper Mills Company, Chicago; F. M. 
Greene, of the John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis; E. P. 
De Haven, of the McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis; James 
White and F. C. White, of the James White Paper Company, Chi- 
cago; H. A. Dwight, of the Dwight Paper Company, Chicago; E. 
A. Mason and E. S. Rooks, of the Midland Paper Company, Chi- 
cago; T. L. McClellan, of the McClellan Paper Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; F. C. White, of the James White Paper Company, 
Chicago; Peter E. King and D. J. Hartnett, of the Empire Paper 
Company, Chicago; P. A. Van Vlack, A. J. Austin and E. A. 
Blackmer, of the Moser Paper Company, Chicago, and G. D. For- 
est, of the Chicago Paper Company. H. 


Rossendale-Reddaway Company Opens Chicago Office. 

William H. Fenwick, the Western representative of the Rossen- 
dale-Reddaway Belting and Hose Company, with factory at 
Newark, N. J., has opened an office in Chicago at 43 Franklin 
street, where he will be pleased to show and demonstrate to 
paper manufacturers the advantages of the camel hair belt. Mr. 
Fenwick has introduced the belt in a number of paper mills, and 
now, being located nearer the Western mill section, will be able 
to call on the manufacturers oftener. 


Farewell Luncheon to L. M. Bickford. 

The farewell luncheon tendered L. M. Bickford, the retiring pur- 
chasing agent of the International Paper Company, at the Under- 
writers’ Club, New York, on Thursday of last week, was attended 
by most of the officials and heads of departments of the company. 
Remarks of a complimentary nature and suitable to the occasion 
were made by Messrs. Chisholm, Lyman, Holmes, Chable, Parsons 
and Bickford. Those present were A. N. Burbank, president; H. J. 
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Chisholm, chairman of the board of directors; G. F. Underwood, 
vice president; C. W. Lyman, assistant to the president; Owen 
Shepherd, assistant treasurer; G. E. Capron, assistant treasurer ; 
E. W. Hyde, secretary; T. T. Waller, manager of sales depart- 
ment; A. E. Wright, manager of New York sales division; Allen 
Curtis, acting manager of manufacturing department; B. O. Booth, 
auditor; C. H. Holmes, succeeding purchasing agent; F. W. 
Burbank, manager of specialties department; C. H. Griffing, 
manager of woodlands department; Louis Chable, manager of ex- 
port department; A. H. White, manager of construction depart- 
ment; L. S. Parsons, manager of transportation department; B. L. 
Seelye, assistant manager manufacturing department; C. H. Neally, 
purchasing agent Eastwood Wire Manufacturing Company, Belle- 
ville, N. J., and L. M. Bickford, retiring manager of purchasing de- 
partment. 


New Swedish Sulphite Pulp Factories. 

Among recently established Swedish sulphite pulp factories were 
the following: Nyhamus Cellulosa Fabrik, at the point where the 
Ljungan falls into the sea, with capital equaling about $285,000; 
Edsvalla Sulfitstoff Fabrik, controlled by Kellner-Partington Com- 
pany; Vallviks Sulfitstoff Fabrik, estimated product 40,000 tons a 
year. 

Russian Wood Pulp and Cellulose Industry. 

The fact that Russian exports of wood pulp and cellulose are 
only about one-fifteenth of the quantity exported by either Ger- 
many, Norway or Sweden has been lately discussed in the press of 
the first named country. That Russia only sends abroad about 
30,000 tons a year is attributed not to scarcity of material, but to 
the large shipments of “pit-props,’ which amounted in 1907 to 
nearly 300,000 tons, worth about $2,000,000. The raw material thus 
exported comes back to Russia in the form of pulp and paper, for 
the manufacture of which it is particularly suited. It has been 
urged that the high duties on paper are favorable to the estab- 
lishment of the industry in Russia for the utilization of the avail- 
able supply of raw material, but business conditions seem unsuited 
for such a development. In fact the state of the Russian paper 
trade has been encouraging Finnish manufacturers to look else- 
where for an outlet to supplement the Russian market, which has 
hitherto been the principal field. 





Will Germany Import Metal Cloth ? 


Explanations of the German metal cloth manufacturers have 
been submitted to the German Paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
te the effect that the concession of 10 per cent. to good customers 
brings the price of the standard quality to that extent below the 
high point to which it had been advanced owing to the rise in 
copper. Moreover, the new rapid paper machines require metal 
cloths of a more costly description than those formerly used. 
After discussing these arguments, the special committee in charge 
of the matter confirmed its view as to the advantage to the Ger- 
man paper industry of facilitating the competition of other coun- 
tries. 

This conjuncture should be in favor of American manufacturers. 
A similar idea was lately broached as to wool felts for the paper 
industry. It will be remembered that the average duty in this 
country on manufactures of wool is about 90 per cent., while in 
Germany it is only 14 per cent. As arrangements could possibly 
be made for the duty being refunded on the wool used in American 
felts, the matter seems to merit investigation and possible action. 

The American Lithographing and Printing Company, of Atlanta, 
Ga., is being organized by O. M. Bergstrom, H. Thaden, G. A. 
Richards and others. It will be organized with a capital of $120,- 
000, divided into common stock of $60,000 and preferred of $60,000. 
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TAXATION OF FOREST LANDS. 


Revision of State Laws on the Subject Is Being Considered— 
First, to Encourage Timber Growth, and Second, to Raise 
Rates to Prevent Holding of Large Unused Tracts. 


py A. C. SHaw, PrincipaL EXAMINER, UNITED States Forest 
SERVICE. 

The spirit of the constitutions of English speaking countries 
prohibits unjust and excessive taxation and requires that the bur- 
dens of government be distributed equally among the people. True 
equality must consist in equality of sacrifice, and each citizen 
should be required to discharge the burden according to his ability. 
Because of this principle military service is required from the 
young and physically strong, since they are best able to supply it. 

Taxation has always been considered an incident of sovereignty 
and co-extensive with it, and very few limitations on the taxing 
power are found in the early constitutions of the states of the 
United States, and I believe that few such limitations are found 
in the Canadian constitutions at the present time. After the crea- 
tion of the original states the constitutions of some later states, 
which may be referred to as a second class of constitutions, under- 
took to prevent inequality of taxation by general constitutional 
limitation. The purpose of such limitation was to dispense with 
officeholders who might discriminate in favor of one class and 
against another, and whose salaries formed a large item of public 
expense. This limitation was generally expressed in a require- 
ment that taxation should be uniform and equal and according to 
valuation. From this requirement arose the general property tax, 
which might be defended if all classes of property were equally pro- 
ductive and all classes of property holders equally able to manage 
their property, and if the public derived the same benefit from all 
classes. None of these conditions, however, exists; and later con- 
stitutions permit the states to classify property for taxation so 
that it may be taxed according to its earning capacity or ability 
to pay, and provide that other property may be exempted from tax- 
ation to the extent that it performs a public service which would 
justify exemption in whole or in part. Reduction in taxation by 
classification or exemption is also justified if made for the purpose 
of creating a subject of taxation or encouraging enterprises which 
result in benefits to the whole community. 

I believe the Canadian constitutions have left the taxing power 
of their legislatures to a great extent untrammeled. The modern 
thought which applies alike to the states and provinces of the two 
governments seems to be that no uniform rule can be prescribed 
for the production of property, and consequently no such rule for 
its taxation; and that accuracy of valuation with a broader com- 
prehension of the public service which may be performed by differ- 
ent classes of property, as well as the public benefits which may be 
derived by them, can only be attained by educated, competent and 
honest taxation officials. 

The movement of the last few years in both countries has been 
to eliminate favoritism from taxation administration. But the 
overburdened have been considered only indirectly by correcting 
the charge against the underburdened. 

Poth the United States and Canada were originally endowed 
with magnificent timber possessions. Both have rapidly and reck- 
lessly, particularly the United States, invaded these possessions. 

Where the timber was located upon rich agricultural land it was 
an encumbrance, and its removal was necessary and proper. It 
served no useful purpose except supply and was in many cases a 
detriment to the development of the country. 

Of late years in the United States the cutting has been extended 
into higher elvations of land and to the watersheds. The devas- 


tation of these watersheds has injured and. alarmed the agricul- 
The farms of the lower lands have been injured 


tural interests. 





by the soil which has eroded and come down from the mountains 
and have been inundated by the frequent flood waters which the 
timber formerly held on the mountain sides. The work of repara- 
tion and conservation has begun, and the United States now has 
about 150,000,000 acres of nationally owned forest lands, mainly 
along the watersheds of its western states. But east of the Mis- 
sissippi the farm lands in the valleys are without any such protec- 
tion except that given by privately owned timber lands. Although 
the price of timber has rapidly increased in the last decade, it has 
not checked the cutting in the eastern United States, and the de- 
mand for protection of the eastern watersheds has crystallized 
into a movement which is asking for an appropriation of $10,000.- 
000 to buy lands on the watersheds of the Appalachian and White 
Mountains, in the Southern and New England states respectively. 
A doubt as to the constitutional right of the Federal Government to 
enter upon this work in the different states has delayed the passage 
of the bill. 

The forest lands forfeited to the state of Michigan for delin- 
quent taxes comprise one and one-quarter million acres, and in 
California over 500,000 acres. In Wisconsin very large forest 
areas have been forfeited for non-payment of taxes, but in 1907 
the Legislature authorized the purchase of such lands for forest 
reserves. These forest lands are not worthless, but will in time 
yield timber again. They were allowed by their owners to revert 
te the state solely because, unprotected as the forests were, the 
tax bills for the unproductive period made the investment too for- 
midable and doubtful. 

Private owners of timbered lands complain that overtaxation 
either forces destructive timber cutting or makes reforestation im- 
practicable. In certain communities of some of the states which 
are not fully developed it is claimed that valuable farm lands which 
are covered by a heavy growth of timber, and which are held by a 
few owners, do not bear their just burden of taxation. Revisions 
of existing state laws are being made and considered for two 
different purposes: 

(1) To lower inequitably high taxation of timbered lands so 
as to encourage the growth of timber, and in that way to protect 
the denuded watersheds and create on property now worthless a 
value which may be the subject of taxation and an article which 
may furnish labor to a community; and (2) to increase inequitably 
low taxation so as to prevent the holding of large tracts of mature 
timber merely for investment purposes when business requires 
the cutting and removal of such timber, and when the timber serves 
no public purpose which would justify any modification of its tax 
burden. 

A number of states have passed laws to relieve lands used for 
timber growing from excessive taxation. These laws have extended 
three forms of relief: (1) Exemption for a period of years; (2) 
rebates of taxes: (3) bounties. 

Exemption—For this discussion it is not necessary to recite the 
laws of the different states which have offered exemptions. The 
chief objections to such laws are that they (1) require planting, 
and sometimes of unnecessarily large numbers, of trees and do 
not apply to natural timber areas; (2) that the terms of exemp- 
tion, which in no case exceeds twenty years, and in some cases 
are not more than three years, are too short; (3) that they exempt 
the land which should be taxed to the same extent as that used 
for other growing crops; (4) that this is an unfair discrimination 
against owners of land growing other crops; and (5) that they 
provide no method for continuing the use of the lands for forest 
purposes after the expiration of the term of exemption, and there- 
fore fail to confer a permanent relief. 


Rebates—The offering of rebates is contrary to the provisions 
of the constitutions of most of the states and where operated has 


not proven successful, and laws for this purpose would necessarily 
be difficult of administration. 


Bounties—A number of states, not necessary to name in this 
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discussion, have passed forest or timber bounty laws. Only that 
of Minnesota has proven in any measure successful, and that was 
operated at an excessive cost. All such laws are objectionable as 
class legislation. 

The public interest, which has demanded relief from ‘excessive 
taxation of timber lands, recognizes that it is necessary to change 
existing laws so as to protect the watersheds, which in turn pro- 
tect navigation and farms and manufacturing industries along the 
streams; to check the system of reckless lumbering encouraged 
by present laws; and to prevent loss to the states by unnecessary 
depreciation of one great item of their taxable wealth. Although 
such legislation is necessary, its enactment without due considera- 
tion to other property and industries in order to prevent discrim 
ination and injustice would be most unwise. The farmer has fre 
quently to bear the largest proportionate burden of taxation in both 
countries, and new forest taxation laws should not discriminate 
against him; but it should not be forgotten that one of the most 
important services of the forest is to protect the farm from erosion 
and inundation. It should also be remembered that if reduction 
of taxation on land used for promoting forest growth will secure 
the reforestation of cut-over and now worthless land, such forest 
growth may become an item of wealth for the community and a 
subject for taxation, and that the taxes of the farmer in that com- 
munity will be reduced. 

Theoretically, at least, the potential income of all property is 
the best basis for taxation, but it is impractical of ascertainment 
and could not be constitutionally adopted in many of the states. 
While fair taxation is desired to encourage reforestation, it is 
much more necessary to prevent forest devastation; and if relief 
must come through constitutional amendment, which is always slow, 
it will fail to check the ravages which commercialism is now mak- 
ing upon the forests. Some concessions must therefore be made 
to practicability. 

Principles of Forest Taxation—It does seem to me that much 
improvement can be made if in seeking relief from overtaxation 
of the forest the following principles are borne in mind: 

1. The tax should be based upon the earning capacity of the 
land taxed. In accordance with this principle, land upon which is 
located immature timber, which cannot and should not be mar- 
keted, should not be required to pay an annual tax on its full 
value, including such timber, during the time of the immaturity of 
the timber. 

2. Public necessity requires that the watersheds of 
should be protected by a growth of timber. In accordance with 
this principle, the legislature would be justified in exempting from 
taxation such areas of matured timber upon the watersheds as 
are necessary to protect them by insuring a permanent growth of 
timber upon them. 


streams 


3. Taxation upon land should be as nearly equal as practicable. 
In accordance with this principle land upon which timber is grown 
should be assessed at its real market value in the same way as 
land upon which other crops are grown. 

4. Growing timber should not be subjected to a rule of taxa- 
tion higher than or different from that applied to other growing 
crops. Since other growing crops are either actually or practically 
exempt and are really subject to taxation only when severed from 
the land, timber should be given the same exemption while grow- 
ing and unmerchantable, especially since the time of realization 
upon timber is necessarily deferred for a much longer time than 
that from other crops, and since the timber owner takes additional 
tisk from fire and depredation. Persons investing money in any 
enterprise desire certainty of the conditions of their investments, 
and any exemption of immature timber should be based upon rea- 
sonable certainty as to duration, but the state should be protected 
from undue extension of the time of exemption. 

5. Matured or merchantable timber not needed for watershed 
protection should be subject to taxation whether the owner cuts 


it or not. If a scheme of exemption for growing timber is adopted 
it should contain a safeguard against the exemption of matured or 
merchantable timber held for speculation and investment purposes. 

6. It is within the legitimate province of tax laws to encourage 
the growth of timber for the purposes of insuring a future timber 
supply for the public needs, and of protecting watersheds of nav- 
igable and unnavigable streams. 

7. The owner of any property exempted from taxation for rea 
sons of public policy may justly be required to relinquish to the 
public, during the period of exemption, any rights therein the re- 
linquishment of which do not interfere with the purposes to which 
the property is devoted. Large tracts of timber land on water 
sheds which may seek relief from overtaxation might also be held 
for private parks and pleasure resorts. The owners, in return for 
the benefits bestowed by exemption of the timber, might well be 
required to allow such use of the lands by the public for health 
and pleasure as might reasonably be stipulated. 

This additional concession to the public would certainly justify 
additional consideration by the taxpayers on the forested lands 
from the legislature and prevent such consideration from seeming 
to be a discrimination against the public. 

The separation of timber and land for taxation purposes would 
tend to promote accuracy in valuation. 

The constitutions of some of the states do not permit the ex 
emption of timber from taxation. In such states a further conces 
sion should in my opinion be made to expediency, and if such 
states permit the classification of property for taxation purposes 
it would be entirely reasonable to place immature or unmerchant- 
able timber upon land chiefly valuable for timber growing or 
watershed protection in a separate class and to tax it at longer 
than yearly intervals or at a lower rate than other property which 
does not perform a commensurate public service. In other states 
relief can be given only by constitutional amendment. In my opin- 
ion it would be easier to secure amendment along lines for which 
there are precedents, and since exemption has been so often given 
for property which performs a public service, and since the right 
of classification is allowed in many of the states for reasons of 
public policy, I believe it would be easier to secure amendment 
along those lines and on the principles here announced than to 
undertake to revolutionize the entire theory of the taxation laws. 
Unless the law to allow classification should also allow a variance 
of the intervals between payments, exemption is preferable. 

It is not forgotten that it will be necessary to provide efficient 
officers to determine what timber property can give the public 
protection which is desired and what land is not more valuable for 
some other purposes; also to fix rules to determine when the tim- 
ber becomes merchantable and should be taxed. Similar difficulties 
have been encountered in administering the laws which provide 
better facilities for taxing public service corporations, but they 
have not been insurmountable; and since forest education is mak- 
ing great strides in the different states here and abroad, it is be- 
lieved that foresters may be secured who can administer an im- 
proved forest law along the line indicated. 

The Courts of the United States and of the states 
of Maine and New Jersey have recently announced decisions 
which indicate a belief that the state has a right to regulate cutting 
upon private lands or protect forests and stream flow on such 
private lands because of the public service of the forest and the 
streams. 


Supreme 


The President last year called in conference the Governors of 
the different states for the purpose of formulating plans to con- 
serve the natural resources of the United States. This action was 
not taken because such resources have been exhausted, but be- 
cause they are being wasted, and because there is a tendency to 
their monopoly. The importance of this question entirely sur- 
mounted party politics. 
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Reservoirs Recommended as a Result 
of a State Investigation. 





New York State Water Supply Commission Proposes Consti- 
tutional Amendment Permitting Storage Lakes on State 
Lands—Present Condition an Injustice to Industries. 


Atsany, February 1, 1909.—Startling facts are disclosed by the 
fourth annual report of the state water supply commission which 
will be transmitted to the legislature tonight. The commission 
presents for the first time a complete census of the developed 
water powers of the state, aggregating 618,688 horse power, and 
it declares that with the complete utilization of all storage possi- 
bilities an eventual development amounting to not less than 1,500,- 
ooo horse power for the entire state is possible. It recommends 
the immediate adoption of a progressive water storage policy and 
the early beginning of actual construction on one or more units of 
development. The commission significantly reports that the time 
is not ripe for the state to install power plants and engage in the 
business of developing electricity, but that it should proceed to 
plan and build enormous reservoirs for water storage purposes 


the 


and flood prevention on Hudson, the Genesee and 


Raquette Rivers. 
The interesting statement is made that the cost of these great 


upper 


storage reservoirs, the commission has good reason to believe, 
would be willingly borne by the property owners benefited and 
that they could pay a fair rental to the state for all time, if they 
were assured of a permanent source of power. 

CoNSERVATION Is UrGeED. 

The report urges the inauguration of a definite program of con- 
servation of the power resources of the state in the public interest, 
and their development by units, as a market for the power arises. 
Under the heading “Why the 
powers,” the report says: 


state should develop its water 

“The commission has shown in the foregoing that hundreds of 
thousands of horse power of potential energy is running to waste 
in the flood water of streams of this state; that it is within engi- 
neering skill and sound business economy to store a large part 
of these waters; 

StoraArE Waters Durtnc DrouGHr. 

“That when such waters are so stored they can be released in 
the dry months of the year for use in increasing the power of each 
developed mill site lower down the stream and the uniformity of 
flow resulting will encourage the establishment of industries at 
rapids and waterfalls not now used; 

“That such increase in water power can take the place of aux- 
iliary steam plants, which now consume thousands of tons of coal 
yearly, with great gain in economy to the mill owner, and can re- 
lieve periods of idleness of operatives caused by shortage of power 
in time of drought at mill sites where there is insufficient steam 
auxiliary ; 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR POWER. 

“That the demand for water power is steadily increasing and 
that the water power at each of the sites under consideration can 
be produced at far less cost than steam power, and will therefore 
attract new industrial development to these sections of the state; 

“That as to the sites at which detailed studies have been made 
there is now a demand for flood waters of the upper Hudson, 
Genesee and Racquette Rivers, such that. the building of each of 
the several storage reservoirs now specifically recommended can 
be made to yield an income that would pay a profit on the invest- 
ment; 
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“That the general welfare of the state demands the development 
of its water powers as fast as profitable use can be demonstrated ; 

“We state unreservedly that the proposed development can be 
made much more economically and with greater efficiency by the 
state itself than by any individual, company or corporation, and 
therefore recommend that the state adopt the policy of improving 
the streams as proposed and that it enter at once upon the duty 
of carrying such policy into effect. 

State's Great ADVANTAGE. 

“The first reason why the state can carry out the project more 
cheaply than it can be done by private enterprise is the fact that 
the state can borrow money for such an undertaking at a rate of 
3% per cent. or less, while a private concern would have to pay, 
when discounts, commissions and bonus are included, at least 6 
per cent. Such a saving by reason of the state’s credit is an im- 
portant factor in the expenditure of large sums. 

Not LookING For DIvIpENDs. 

“A second reason is that the state can take a broad view of the 
subject and enter upon a state policy that will take advantage of 
storing the largest reasonable amount of the flood waters above 
any dam it may undertake to build and not be hampered with the 
desire to make the quickest and largest possible dividends to satisfy 
the ambition of individual stockholders, to the detriment of the 
ultimate conservation and use of the natural resource involved. 

“A third reason is that the state, having defined its policy, can 
not only prevent the formation of monopolies or trusts for the 
control of these natural resources, but can dispose of the stored 
waters or power developed therefrom so as to produce a direct 
revenue for the state and at the same time encourage manufactur- 
ing enterprises, besides the many indirect benefits that will follow 
such a public policy. 

ADVANTAGE OF CONDEMNATION RIGHTS. 


“The fourth reason is that as the law now stands no private 
individual or manufacturing corporation can condemn lands for 
water storage or power purpose. While it may require a new 
statute for even the state to take private lands for such a purpose, 
it will be much easier and more in keeping with the general senti- 
ment for the conservation of natural resources to pass a law per- 
mitting the state to take lands for such a purpose than it would 
be to give such power to private concerns, as is done under the 


mill acts of some other states.” 


CoNSTITUTION Must Be AMENDED. 


The adoption of such a policy of state construction of storage 
and power reservoirs would involve the amendment of the consti- 
tution to permit the creation of a debt, as the first cost of some of 
the larger projects is more than the legislature can make a direct 
appropriation for, though promising a revenue which renders them 
self-sustaining and inviting fields for the investment of the public 
funds. 


The voluminous and 
embraces numerous illustrations and valuable charts and maps, 


report of the commission, which is very 
comprises three parts, covering the respective fields of water sup- 
ply, river improvement and water storage for power purposes. 
The public will be most interested in its findings and recommenda- 
tions for the adoption of a permanent and definite policy of water 
storage for power development for the public use and benefit. 

SITE ON THE RACQUETTE. 


On the Racquette River the commission has investigated a num- 
ber of reservoir sites, all of which combined would give the stor- 
age required for adequate regulation. The report states that the 
largest and best opportunity is at Big Tupper Lake, where a res- 
ervoir would improve present natural shore conditions and would 
create storage sufficient to add 82,000 horse power to the plants 
on the river below. It is estimated that the income to the state 
from this project would easily pay the yearly charge on the cost 
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of construction, including interest on the bonds, and eventually 
return a substantial revenue to the state. 
Wovtp Beautiry ADIRONDACKS. 

None of the projects in the Adirondacks, the report shows, can 
be constructed without state land being flowed. The commission 
says in this connection: 

“ 3y proper construction and control of the reservoirs and wise 
treatment of the shores, offensive and unsightly swamp lands are 
turned into attractive lakes, adding to the value of the woods as 
health and pleasure resorts. 

“The state owns 1,322,776 acres of land in the Adirondack park. 
On a conservative estimate not over 20,000 acres of such land, less 
than 1.6 per cent., or less than one acre of each four square miles, 
would be required to store the flood water of the Adirondack 
mountain streams at all available sites. Fifteen thousand acres, 
75 per cent. of the state land to be flooded is swampy. Five thou- 
sand acres are timber lands. 

“Private interests operating in former years in the Adirondacks, 
not content with destroying the timber on their own lands, were 
devastating the state’s forests. Those interested in the preserva- 
tion of our forests presented the matter to the constitutional 
convention of 1894 with the result that the present protective 
policy of the state was enacted. 

“In the fourteen years since that policy became part of the funda- 
mental law of our state, there has been a revolution in the genera- 
tion and the uses of electrical power, and water suitable for power 
development has become of enormous value. 

AN INjusTICE To INDUSTRIES. 

“By restricting the development of our water powers the state 
is doing an injustice to its industries, which could be better and 
more economically served by the use of the power which is at 
our hand than by the use of coal, not a native product. Shall we 
adhere to a policy which, by reason of changed conditions, has be- 
come detrimental to the state’s interest, until an aroused public 
opinion demands a change in the constitution, or shall we initiate 
at once a policy that is so obviously vital to the industrial progress 
of the state? 

“It will reauire at least three years to complete the first unit 
in the general development of the state’s water powers.” 

The most important single obstacle to the carrying out by the 
state of this conservation policy is the state constitution, which 
forbids the flooding of state lands, and the commission makes 
urgent recommendation for an amendment to permit the flooding, 
with well established and clearly defined limitations and safeguard, 
of small areas of state forest land by the state only. 

State Is Now Power tess. 

The state is now without power to use its natural resources and 
cannot permit individuals to invest their money to develop them. 
It should amend its organic law to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities itself and make the desired improvements in the interest 
of the people. 

AMENDMENT Is RECOMMENDED. 

The commission recommends that the constitution be so amended 
as to permit the state to build storage reservoirs that may flood 
not to exceed 20,000 acres of land now owned by the state; such 
reservoirs to be forever owned, maintained and controlled by the 
state. 

The critical survey of the entire field of all water powers of the 
state could not be completed in the two short seasons and the com- 
mission recommends the continuance of this work so that all the 
information desirable may be laid before the people of the state. 


Big Chicago Paper Stock Warehouse Burned. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuicaco, February 1, 1909.—The warehouse of the Gaudiano 
Paper Stock Company, 230-232 West Taylor street, Chicago, was 
destroyed by fire Saturday afternoon, January 30. The loss, in- 
cluding building and paper stock, is estimated at $100,000. H. 


New Blood in Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company. 

In preparation for the taking up of large and important new 
business in addition to its old lines, the Sandusky Foundry and 
Machine Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, has greatly strengthened its 
manufacturing end by securing well equipped men to take charge 
of that department of its business. As the company was deter- 
mined to get the best men possible for general manager and super- 
intendent, it made sufficiently attractive inducements to Professor 
William Kent, dean of engineering in Syracuse University, to se- 
cure his services as general manager of its manufacturing depart- 
ment. Professor Kent is widely known as the author of “Kent’s 
Handbook of Engineering.” 

Ernest Thomes, of Watertown, N. Y., formerly with the New 
York Air Brake Company, a man of much experience in mechan- 
ical lines, has been engaged as superintendent. 

Walter Lawrence, of. Middletown, Ohio, is to be associated with 
the officers of the company in an executive capacity. 


Junkman’s License Law Arouses Stock Men. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1909.—Following up the recent agi- 
tation among stock men and waste dealers that the obnoxious law 
now in effect which prevents the little fellow from collecting stock 
unless he pays a heavy license fee, and in addition enters a bond 
or else runs the danger of arrest, the united paper stock trade, ir- 
respective of membership in the larger or small association of 
dealers and representatives of all the waste industry, will meet to- 
morrow night in Carpenter’s Hall on Ninth street, above Race 
street, for the purpose of consolidating interests and unitedly 
voicing their objection to the obnoxious features of the law at 
Harrisburg. 

In a spirit of fair play toward the textile interests who com- 
plain of the loss of machinery fittings sold for junk, the trade is 
willing to have itinerant vendors who deal in iron pay a reasonable 
license fee and enter a bond. But they do not see why the paper 
stock dealer on a small scale should pay more than a nominal 
fee, nor why he should enter any bond. Assurances have been re- 
ceived that proposed amendments will be adopted by the now sit- 
ting Legislature. E. R. G. 


Paper Timber Holding Companies to Meet. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 2, 1909—Owing to the concerted 
effort to that end on the part of the International Paper Com- 
pany, among other large paper concerns, and particularly those 
having timber holdings, there will be a meeting of these interests 
at the Willard Hotel on the oth, followed by a meeting later in 
the day with Gifford Pinchot,.and other members of the Forest 
Service interested in timber conservation, 

As shown by a vote taken among the directors of the Inter- 
national Company, it has for some time been the policy of this 
company, and of its subsidiary companies, to conserve its timber 
lands along lines approved by the Forest Service, and to so con- 
duct operations that all danger of fire is minimized .% far as 
possible, and it is with a view of having the company’s methods 
taken up by all large timber holding companies in the paper in- 
dustry that this meeting has been arranged, as it is recognized 
that no other question is of such paramount. importance to the 
trade and its future supremacy as a well established plan of 
conservation of present timber holdings as will insure a perma- 
nent future supply of wood pulp. It is pointed out that while 
the general impression prevails that the paper making industry is 
the cause of ruthless destruction of the forest, yet in many cases 
it has been actively practicing forestry methods, although it has 
not been generally known to the service or the public. It is un- 
derstood that the meting on the oth will be largely attended. 

ABE. 
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41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK 
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JEAN FREESE 
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REPRESENTING 
Philadelphia Felt Co., Mfrs. 
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EASTERN AGENT 
Neenah Brass Works, Mfrs. 
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The Union Sulphur Gompany 


Producers of the Highest Grade Brimstone on the Market. 


Average Analysis: Sulphur Contents 99.7 per cent. 


Absolutely Free from Arsenic or Selenium 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the 
World 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 





Main Offices, 82 BEAVER STREET, New York 
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H. G. CRAIG & CO., 261 Broadway, New York. 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 
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You Want 
Help? 


Or have you some 
machinery which 
you would like to 
dispose of ? 

TRY THE 
Journal’s 


“Want” Pages 


' They bring prompt 
returns. 













PROFIT 
IN EVERY PAGE 


PN There’s profit in every page of THE AMERICA! 
> PRINTER. It is a treasury of information, inspira- 
_ tion and education in typography, presswork, de- 
signing, photo engraving, book making, stationery, 
printing, lithography and printing-office methods. Every 
article in every issue is practical—every department is edited 
by a master in his line. 
Generous reproductions of-good printing, and critical studies of 
specimens sent in, add immensely to its value. 
The employing printers, managers and pressmen who read THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER find their views broadened, their product 
bettered, their office and shop systems made more productive. 
Read by the men before whom he must pre- 
sent his arguments if he is to make a sale, 
THEAMERICAN PRINTER presents to the ad- 
vertiser a tremendous purchasing power. 
Manufacturers and distributors of print- 
ers’ supplies find its advertising columns 
extremely productive of profitable busi- 
ness. It carries the advertising of the 
best firms in these lines—the adver- 
tisements printed in it carry weight. 
Send 20 cents today for sample 
copy.: Price per one year $2.00, 
OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 City HALL PLACE, New YorK 
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THE LEADING JOURNALS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FOR THE 


PAPER TRADE AND 
KINDRED INDUSTRIES 


ARE THOSE OF 


S. C. PHILLIPS & CQ., Lonpon. 


The PAPER MAKER 
and British Paper Trade Journal, 


published first of each month, is, beyond all question, 
the leading British organ of the Paper Trade. The 
Wood Pulp Maker forms a monthly supplement to the 
Journal. Zhe Paper Maker is well written, well 
} edited and well printed. In every issue appear 
articles by experts in paper making, and the latest 
important information of interest to the trade is given. 
Its circulation is world-wide and its reliability is 
proverbial. 
Subscription, $3.10 a year, including postage. 


The STATIONERY WORLD and Fancy 
Goods Review, with its supplement, 
Printing and Allied Trades, 


published the middle of each month. This is an in- 
dependent organ, specially devoted to the Station- 
ery and Fancy Goods Trades. Of late greater 
attention has been paid to the Printing and Allied 
Trades Section. The latest novelties in stationery 
and fancy goods, and in the whole of the wide field 
covered by its titles, Zhe Stationery World is the 
most up-to-date and go-ahead journal in Europe. 
Subscription, $1.30 a year, including postage. 


The PAPER BOX and Bag Maker, 
including The Bookbinders’ Journal, 


monthly, the only journal in Great Britain devoted 
to Paper Box, Paper Bag and Bookbinding industries. 
The machinery in use in the United Kingdom in the 
box making industry is almost entirely made in 
America and in Germany, and details of the latest 
inventions in this line are given to the readers of 
The Paper Box and Bag Maker. Matters of interest 
io the trades represented are freely discussed in its 
pages. Subscription, $1.65 a year, including postage. 


Phillips’ Paper Trade Directory of the World 
NEW ISSUE. JUST READY. 

The most complete work of itskind. Contains valuable 
particulars of pulp and paper mills, their makes, etc., in 
every country in the world, names and addresses of 
buyers of paper and stationery goods, etc. 

Cloth boards, gilt lettered, in English, German, 
French, Spanish or Swedish. Price, $2.60 post free. 


S C.. PRELLIPS a ns 


Chief Offices: 47 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


150 Nassau Street (Lockwood Trade Journal Co.), 
where rates for advertising can be obtained. 
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We build our own special designs of Wet 
Machines, in one and two cylinder types, with two 
and three rolls. Let us prove to you that they are 
‘the best. 


Fully illustrated tn our new booklets and circulars. 


Sent on request. 


Improved Paper Machinery Co. 
NASHUA, N. H,, U. S. A. 


TAYLOR 
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In One Paper Mill 


STOKER 
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General Sales Office: PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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PANZL ACID-PROOF LININGS 
DIGESTERS, RECLAIMING TANKS 


Very Best, Absolutely Safe and the Most Prac- 
tical and Durable Linings 


The Panzi Lining installed in the very large digesters of 
the Lake Superior Consolidated Co. (17 ft. x 54 ft.), of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., wason/ly three inches thick, and was running 
as long as the concern was going, without any repair. The 
superintendent of the mill said under date of December, 1905: 


““These digesters were operated by me while I had charge of the mil] 
(nearly five years) nearly continuously, and when I left there the linings 
were in very good and satisfactory condition.”' 


Dr. H. Endemann, the well-known German Chemical Ex- 
pert, says: 

“On account of the nature of the material entering into the Panzl 
lining, it produces a really acid-proof and practically indestructible lining.” 

We warrant the Panzl Lining, and refer, by permission, 
to the above and to every other mill where Panzi Linings 
are used, knowing that the owners and managers of every 
miil using our linings will attest, as the result of his experi- 


ence, that the 
PANZL. LININGS 
ARE 


The very Best, Absolutely Safe and the Most 
Practical and Durable Linings 
ON THE MARKET 


Zhe Panzl Ll. S. patents have been adjudicated to be 
valid in law and wholly independent of all prior patents re- 
lating to linings of digesters. 

PANZL DIGESTER LINING CO. 
20 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 








WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN DESIGNING AND MANUFACTURING 


MACHINERY 


FOR PRODUCING PAPER PRODUCTS 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINE. 
We also manufacture 


Paper Slitters, Paper Bag Machinery, Toilet Paper Machinery, Envelope 
Machines, Match Box Machinery, Photo Mount Beveling Machines, 
Rotary Card Cutters, Playing Card Machinery, Etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 
126-128 FONTAIN ST. 


Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Between Front and Second Sts. 
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CHEMICAL CONTROL IN PAPER MILLS. 


In the Sampling and Testing of Wood Pulp the Advantages of 
Having a Skilled Chemical Engineer in Charge Have Been 
Demonstrated—Remarks on the Drying of Pulp. 





Specially contributed to the Paper Maker, of London, England, by S. S. 
Dyson. 

In the first article of this series it was observed that during the 
last decade the British paper maker has been moving slowly but 
surely in the application of chemical control in the various stages 
of his operations. In no department is the truth of this remark 
more clearly apparent than as regards the testing of his pulp sup- 
plies. The importance of this substance as a raw material in paper 
making does not require emphasis, and the enormous quantities 
which are now used justify the utmost care and attention in the 
critical work of sampling and testing. The progress which has 
been made within the last dozen years in this direction is a very 
fair measure of the manner in which chemical analysis has been 
brought to bear in paper mill operations, for it is not too much to 
say that at the beginning of this period the methods of sampling 
and testing were of the most crude and primitive kind. At that 
time, in one of the large Lancashire works which is now noted as 
being among the most up to date and successful, the writer remem- 
bers examining an old moisture testing apparatus of Continental 
make which was supposed to be unerring in its work, but not- 
withstanding this reputation he was informed that not more than 
two or three claims for excess moisture had been made during the 
preceding year. His scepticism as to its accuracy resulted in the 
purchase of a large water jacketed drying oven, as used at that 
time in his own laboratory, with the result that in the following 
year his notebook showed that a score of claims, of substantial 
amount, had been made and allowed. 

In another mill it was the practice of the manager to select 
three or four bales out of a consignment, and to dry the whole of 
this, spread out loosely, on a covered platform over the boiler 
house. It need hardly be added that in this instance also claims 
were few and far between, and, moreover, when an expert test was 
made, such claims as came up for investigation were not infre- 
quently disallowed, the reason being, of course, that a representa- 
tive sample of the bulk parcel had not been secured. In a third mill 
it was the custom, so the manager gravely announced, to roast the 
sample (obtained by a very imperfect method of sampling) until 
it was quite brown, and to calculate the moisture on the weight of 
the roasted sample. 

Public analysts themselves have not been above suspicion in 
their methods of estimating moisture in wood pulp, and as an in- 
stance of this we may quote an example which is not drawn from 
the early history of pulp testing, but is of comparatively recent 
date. The chemist in question at that time drew several half sheets 
from each bale sampled. When he reached his laboratory it was 
his practice to hang the folded half sheets on lines stretched across 
the room until the pulp was “air dry.” He then placed it in a 
drying oven of such curious construction that it deserves to be 
placed on record. An*old safe had been procured, from which the 
bottom had been removed. Shelves of wide meshed wire gauze 
were fitted, and on these shelves the pulp was stowed. A large 
Bunsen burner of the ring type was placed underneath, and thus 
the pulp was dried, the steam and burner gases escaping in some 
manner as to which the writer is not clear. The career of this 
unique drying oven was short, however, for the inevitable quickly 
happened; a sample caught fire, and the analyst had to explain 
that an “accident” had happened, and requested permission to draw 
a fresh sample! 

We cannot refrain from instancing another example of public 
analysts’ procedure. A well known chemist was called in to sam- 
ple and test a parcel of pulp which certainly contained excess 


moisture. He sampled it in a thoroughly scientific manner, but this 
was a proceeding which caused a prodigal expenditure of profane 
language on the part of the gang of paper mill laborers who as- 
sisted at the operation. His sample having been procured, this 
worthy chemist was confronted with the difficulty of drying about 
a stone of wet pulp, the only apparatus at his disposal for this pur- 
pose being the microscopically small drying oven used for the 
ordinary operations of an analyst’s laboratory. However, he per- 
severed, the process being so lengthy that in the meantime he re- 
ceived more than one reminder from the parties concerned that 
they were anxiously waiting for his result. In due time the certifi- 
cate came to hand, stating with elaborate precision the details of 
the test, and enclosing his account—for no less a sum than 10 
guineas. Needless to say this chemist was not a “wood pulp 
expert.” The test was his first—and last. 

The processes of sampling and testing pulp have now been 
placed upon a fairly scientific basis, but much still remains to be 
done before some of the tests which are made, even by public 
analysts, can be regarded as altogether satisfactory. The action of 
the British Wood Pulp Association has done something to secure 
uniformity, but the sampling operation is one in which the “per- 
sonal equation” still plays a very large part, for in the course of a 
wide experience the writer has known of many cases of irregular 
and damaged pulp where it would have been easily possible, by a 
little manipulation, to secure erroneous results. In the case of dry 
pulp, in good condition, the sampling is simplicity itself to an 
experienced chemist. On the other hand, however, he may find a 
large consignment of wet mechanical which has been damaged 
in transit, with the bales of very uneven weight, and (as often 
occurs in the depth of winter) with a zone of frozen pulp in the 
centre of many of the bales. In such a case the task of securing 
an accurate result is a difficult one. The most carefully devised 
rules of procedure do not avail in such circumstances, and nothing 
but extreme care on the part of a thoroughly experienced operator 
will give satisfaction. The mere physical difficulties of carrying 
out such a task are formidable. When many of the bales require to 
be broken open with sledge hammer and crowbars (not by any 
means a far fetched example), and when a hundred bales of such 
pulp must be opened and sampled, it is very natural for the vigi- 
lance and caution, even of an experienced chemist, to be some- 
what relaxed; and when such frozen pulp has not to be dealt with 
the task of sampling very large parcels is a heavy one. The writer 
has handled as many as 500 bales in a day, cutting the samples him- 
self, and as the work proceeded, he has been convinced that some- 
thing other than a hard and fast 2 per cent. rule is necessary if a 
reliable test is desired. Of course, if the work of cutting the sam- 
ples ts handed over to a laborer (and such, again, is a proceeding 
which has more than once come to his knowledge), this simplifies 
matters, so far as the manual work is concerned, but it also throws 
to the winds any pretension to. reliability. 

The two requirements in the work of sampling are accuracy and 
convenience. By the adoption of the wedge method (the use of 
which is now practically universal), the first of these is secured. 
Many other methods have been tried and superseded. In the early 
days pulp testing, whole sheets, half sheets and quarter sheets 
were taken as samples; this procedure can hardly be improved 
upon, but either of the three is applicable only to small parcels, and 
when lots of from 100 to 500 bales have to be dealt with they are 
all placed out of court. Pieces have been punched out of the 
sheets—we heard an eminent analyst advocate this method not 
many months ago—but here, again, experience is against it. Strips 
have been cut from the sheets, crosswise and longitudinally alter- 
nately, but neither has this method found any large measure of 
acceptance. The writer has more than once been compelled to 
adopt it, however, for the pulp to be sampled belonged to that 
class with which a chemist does not wish to be confronted many 
times in his professional existence (thick, almost bone dry stuff), 
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and he simply selected whole sheets from the bales, had them 
taken to the guillotine and cut strips as described. 

The method of taking small triangles from a point one-third 
down the sheet and one-third across has been used in some thou- 
sands of tests, and with uniform pulp it has given very good re- 
sults in the writer’s hands, a large number of claims having been 
settled on the basis of tests so made, but the accuracy of the 
method could not be mathematically demonstrated, and it had to 
give way to the wedge method, respecting the mathematical accu- 
racy of which there is now no question. The wedge principle is 
accepted, but it has become evident that variation in the size of 
the wedges may introduce a serious element of inaccuracy. To 
overcome this the use of a template has been suggested, and the 
idea has been carefully worked out and accepted by the Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Associations. Here, again, there comes in the fac- 
With the use of a template 
improved form, which, 


tor of convenience. 





especially the 
however, is somewhat complicated—no 
further refinement seems possible, and certainly there can be no 
greater guarantee of accuracy in sampling, but the difficulty of 
dealing with very large samples, or, indeed, with any but small 
parcels, renders its general adoption improbable. 
template in sampling is not at all new. 


The use of a 
The writer used a tem- 
plate for many years with the wide triangular method (already re- 
ferred to), a large sample being drawn and then carefully bisected, 
giving two accurately cut samples of almost equal weight from 
any particular parcel, and the results were invariably concordant. 
There does not appear to be any reason why the long wedge sam- 
ples should not be cut by template with equally good results in 
working, the only drawback being the extra time involved in 
drawing the sample. This difficulty could be overcome, however, 
by taking a smaller proportion of bales in the case of very large 
parcels, and. using a simple template instead of the more compli- 
cated form. Under these conditions every possible precaution 
which experience suggests would be adopted so far as the sam- 
pling operation is concerned. 

With regard to the drying of the pulp, it does not appear that 
the last word has yet been said. Many mill chemists still use the 
water jacketed oven, cooling the sample, either in a large desiccator 
On the 
other hand, the special form of oven in which the pulp is weighed 
while hot (the oven and balance being combined in the same 
piece of apparatus) has been adopted in some quarters. When the 
mill test is made in a water oven, cooling the sample before weigh- 
ing, and the independent test is made in the “conditioning oven,” 
it is quite possible that a discrepancy will be found between the 
two results, and in a number of cases which have come under 


or in a tin case with tightly fitting lid, before weighing. 


notice this has evidently been the cause of disagreement. It is 
argued that the difference is negligible, but the writer is not satis- 
fied that this is so, and certainly there is room for some careful 
research on the subject. 

It is a fact that in the water oven a temperature of 100° C. is 
not reached—about 96° C. is the limit available. In a corresponding 
hot air oven, fitted with a gas regulator, 100° C. may easily be 
maintained, and the writer has obtained the most concordant results 
by working with large ovens of this type. The unregulated hot air 
oven is a fruitful cause of scorching, and this remark is equally true 
of the unregulated “conditioning oven.” It is, therefore, important 
that where hot air ovens are adopted careful attention should be 
paid to the regulation of the gas supply. 

In conclusion reference may be made to the other forms of 
drying apparatus which are in use; for instance, a series of super- 
imposed trays, heated from the bottom by a large Bunsen burner. 
In apparatus of this type the pulp is weighed in the tray without 
cooling and without being sealed up from the atmosphere. Other 
forms and modifications are also employed—not generally, it may 
be added, but important tests are daily being made in apparatus 
of an unrecognized type. In summing up this part of our subject, 
it must be pointed out that there is ample room for the establish- 





ment of a greater degree of uniformity in the testing of the sample, 
as well as in the sampling operation itself, and this is a question 
to which careful attention should be directed. 


E. F. Collins & Sons Succeed A. N. Mayo & Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., February 2, 1909.—With the passing of the nec- 
essary legal papers this last week, the firm of A. N. Mayo & Co., 
coing a wholesale business in cotton and wool waste and paper 
siock in Springfield, is dissolved, and Edwin ‘F. Collins, for the 
last twenty years a member of the firm, with his two sons, Harris 
lx. Collins and J. Franklin Collins, will continue the business under 
the firm name of E. F. Collins & Sons. By the change in names, 
A. N. Mayo & Co., which for the last forty years has been identi- 
tied with Springfield’s better known business enterprises, passes 
out of existence, and the firm taking it up will continue a business 
which has stood the test of over half a century. 

Mr. Mayo, because of his many other business interésts, is leav- 
ing the firm in order to lessen his business cares. He is prom- 
inently connected with the Knox Automobile Company, of Spring- 
field; the Fisk Rubber Company, of Chicopee Falls; the Standard 
Brick Company, of Springfield; is president of Dexter P. Lillie & 
Co., of Indian Orchard, and is treasurer of the Merrimac Paper 
Company, of Lawrence. 

The original house was situated in what was known as Com- 
mercial Row, where Cooley’s Hotel now stands. It was conducted 
by Dickenson & Merrill, and was founded in 1865. Later when 
Mr. Mayo acquired a controlling interest the business was moved 
to Worthington street, and later to its present quarters in 156-162 
Lyman street. Mr. Mayo was connected with Dickenson & Mer- 
rill for twelve years before he became the active head of the firm 
which bore his name. 

The elder Mr. Collins, who has been a partner of Mr. Mayo for 
the last twenty years, started with the former company twenty- 
seven years ago. After seven years he became one of the active 
heads of the firm. Ten years ago his two sons entered the busi- 
nss, and they now have become active heads. Various depart- 
ments of the business will be under their personal charge. 

In addition to the present quarters in 156 to 162 Lyman street, 
Mr. Collins owns the building 172 to 178 Lyman street. This has 
about 6,000 square feet of space, but does not adjoin the other 
property. Mr. Collins proposes to enlarge the present home of 
the firm by using the property at 172-178 Lyman street. He ex- 
pects that about fifty persons will be employed, thus making it 
one of the largest firms in this sort of enterprise in Springfield. 

QuIRK. 


Sachem Board Mill Leased. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Norwicu, Conn., February 1, 1909.—The old Sachem board 
mills at Montville, which were a few months ago leased by the 
Falk Brothers, of Passaic, N. J., who finally made an assignment 
for the benefit of their creditors, have again been leased. This 
time the name of the firm will be the Connecticut Keyes Process 
Company, and will manufacture heavy board. The property, which 
is in the best of condition for the manufacture of board, is still 
owned principally by Frank W. Browning, of Norwich, Conn. The 
new company has filed a certificate of incorporation with the Sec- 
retary of State, giving the capital stock at $26,000. The officers 


are Wm. H. Moran, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., president; Chas. H. 
McDonald, of New York, vice president; J. Walter Richter, New 
York, treasurer, and August R. Kolb, New York, secretary. 
Frank B. Mitchell, of Norwich, who was superintendent of the 
plant when run by the Sachem Board Company, and who is an 
efficient officer, will have charge of the plant under the new com- 
pe BH 


pany. 
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WE have many times illustrated exterior views of our Stuff Pumps. 
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February 4, 1909. 
THE PULP AND PAPER TRADE IN NORWAY. 


Were It Not for Increased Cost of Production the Chemical Pulp 
Mills Would Have Had a Very Prosperous Year—The Own- 
ers of the Mechanical Mills Have Nothing to Complain of. 





A résumé of the general conditions of the pulp and paper trade 
of Norway during the year now ended is given by Farmand of 
December 19. The following is a summary of our contemporary’s 
conclusions : 

CHEMICAL PUuLps. 

Owing to the custom which has become more and more com- 
mon, not to say universal, of selling cellulose on long (two and 
three years’) contracts, the bulk of the calculated output of the 
Norwegian cellulose mills for 1908 and a large proportion of the 
1909 make had been sold at high prices before 1908 commenced. 
These had been gradually advancing and had reached at the end 
of 1907 about kr. 145 f. o. b. for easy bleaching sulphite and about 
the same for sulphate. If the cost of production had not ad- 
vanced steadily; mainly because of rising log pieces, since the dates 
of the various selling contracts, the current year would have been 
a record one as to the profitableness of this branch of Norwegian 
industry. 

When the balance sheets have been made up, it will be found, 
we expect, that after due allowance has been made for deprecia- 
tion, the profit wil for most of the mills be only a moderately fair 
one, if indeed the results turn out so good. 

The production of sulphite cellulose in Norway and Sweden 

WEE lve ac-cniceeao 1906 about 400,000 tons 
1907 about 500.000 tons 
and is calculated for 1908 about 600,000 tons 
1909 about 675.000 tons 

This increase, due to the high prices which had been current 
since 1904, was so great that both producers and consumers have 
been for a long time anticipating a complete break in the value; 
but so long as the boom in the general trade of the world lasted 
the growth of consumption seemed fully to keep pace with the 
increasing output, and 1908 commenced with firm and unchanged 
prices for sulphite, but a quiet market. In March “strong” quality 
suffered a rather heavy fall, because most of the new Swedish 
mills were constructed for the production of this quality, while the 
value of easy bleaching qualities was maintained. By the end of 
March the Norwegian mills were practically cleared out for the 
current year. After having been very quiet for months the market 
became rather depressed in August by urgent Swedish offers, 
and, consumption falling off, the Norwegian Cellulose Association 
approached the Swedish Cellulose Association as to the advisa- 
bility of taking concerted action for a reduction of the output, 
which step did not, however, lead to any result. In September 
the market became quite demoralized when it became known that 
some of the new Swedish mills had sold and still offered “news” 
quality “strong” sulphite at £6 15s. to £6 17s. 6d. c. i. f. British 
ports. The better grades of “strong” and easy bleaching were de- 
pressed in sympathy, and makers in this country were getting 
seriously alarmed that the complete break in prices, which had 
for so long been prophesied, had at last happened in all serious- 
ness. If this should turn out to be the case, all calculations upon 
which the Norwegian mills had based their business would have 
been entirely upset; for whether Swedish makers could or could 

not sell with a profit at about kr. 110 to 115 for “strong” and 
kr. 120 to 125 for easy bleaching qualities of sulphite, it was per- 
fectly clear to the managers of the Norwegian mills that for their 
concerns it was quite impossible to live upon such a level with 
current log prices. 

It is not yet certain how the market will develop in the imme- 
diate future, but during the last two or three weeks prices have 
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become rather harder. It is probable that even for those Swedish 
mills which are most favorably situated with regard to their log 
supply the lowest prices which have recently been touched do 
not leave any substantial profit, and that ruinous bids are therefore 
now generally refused. In any case, the Norwegian makers are 
now reaping the advantage of having constantly paid attention to 
the improvement of the quality of their pulp. For buyers who 
require high grade pulp have paid the last two or three weeks 
kr. 135 to 137 f. o. b. for easy bleaching sulphite, while sulphate com- 
mands about kr. 125, so one may see that for the better qualities 
the fall in price since the beginning of the, year has not been so 
very heavy after all. But it must be remembered that the cost 
of these fine pulps is considerably higher than the price at which 
the big Swedish Upper Gulf mills can turn out their quality. For 
1909 the Norwegian mills have sold the bulk of their calculated 
output and also a part of the 1910 production. 

MECHANICAL Woop Pu p. 

Nearly the whole calculated production of mechanical wood pulp 
in 1908 in Norway and Sweden had been sold during 1907 (Far- 
mand continues) at prices which commenced about kr, 35 and 
advanced to kr. 38 to 40, which was the price at which contracts 
were made in July, and further to kr. 45 to 47, at which makers 
sold late in the autumn so much of the remaining unsold part of 
the 1908 production as they cared to contract for beforehand. 
Last year closed with a quotation of kr. 53 to 54 for prompt par- 
cels. In spite of a record production during 1907 stocks had been 
entirely cleared both on this side and in buyers’ warehouses. 

January and February this year were rather quiet, but a sale of 
2,500 tons.in the latter month at kr. 46.50 showed that the situation 
was practically unchanged. In February selling on a large scale for 
1909 and 1910 commenced at about kr. 40. By the end of March 
4,000 tons were sold at kr. 46, of which 2,500 tons for prompt and 
the balance delivery over the year, and selling for 1909, 1910 and 
even IQII at about kr. 40 continued. 

In April prices weakened slightly; several sales over the year at 
kr. 45 were reported. During May the market was on the whole 
rather quiet, and in June sales at kr. 43 indicated a slightly falling 
tendency for prompt, while 1909-1911 delivery was rather firmer. 

During July the market was very quiet; the statistical position 
was a very strong one, and there seemed no reason why sellers 
should accept lower prices for prompt, which was, however, occa- 
sionally done. August was dull; during September and October a 
good deal of business was done for forward delivery at about kr. 
40, but in spite of the inherent strength of the position the tone 
slowly weakened, particularly for prompt. By the beginning of 
November the price had crumbled down to kr. 38 for 1909 delivery, 
with very little business in prompt. After kr. 37 had been touched 
the market has been improving again since the middle of November 
because the water conditions have been growing threatening and 
the States have purchased altogether some 14,000 tons from this 
side. The year closes at kr. 43 to 44 for prompt and kr. 4o for 
delivery over 1909. 

Taking it all round, the mill owners must have every reason to 
be satisfied with the results of this year’s working; they have 
obtained very high prices, and until late in the autumn the water 
conditions have been very good, allowing them to reach a large 
output. The bulk of next year’s production has already been sold 
at remunerative prices. 

Up to October 31 the export of mechanical wood pulp from Nor- 
way was: 


Dry Moist 

Tons. Tons. 
WO ass StF ene eek boas 17,090 383,200 
OSS oi occekvoctee teen ted 18,656 344,972 
ree Suu cwatiokac ances 16,061 302,777 
I iio. daciniaweneiee Tents 17,544 256,307 
Ws sic oewaradedensuned 15,101 274,416 


(Continued on page 275.) 
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Making Paper Screens Wholesale 


Note the crowded condition of this large part of our erecting room 
October 1, last. It is jammed from end to end with Packer Open-Side 
Screens in various stages of assembling on the floor at one time. 

We have had a wonderful run of 
orders this year for this best of all 
Screens, nearly double the 1907 orders 

Would you care to see a care- 
We fully prepared and illustrated tech- 
| nical description of the Packer Open- 
Side Screen, which tells in detail the 
improvements and special features 
that have given it this unexampled 
|| popularity? They are described in 
‘our “Screen Bulletin,’ which we 
* should be glad to send you free. 


SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS, S37 ¥é2" 


Poorly Cut Stock Is Money Wasted 








































For the same running expense, labor, power, 


oil, etc., a 
TRADE-MARK 


GIANT 


REGISTERED 


will cut your stock thoroughly and evenly, 
and you will save time and wear in the 
beaters, and also make better paper and more 
money. 

Our No. 1% A is a very popular ‘‘Giant” 
where a strong, light cutter of good capacity 
is required. 


Length Knife. 15in, Capacity, h pe a per hour, Weight, 2,200 lbs. 
TAYLOR, STILES & CO., Riegelsville, N. J.. U 8. A 
Canadian Manufacturers Under Patents estern Agents 


HE W 
WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., Brantford, Ont., Canada roa AE WiLLIAME- GRAY, CO. il. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Frep L. Case. 
Norwicu, Conn., February 1, 1909—Fred L. Case, of the firm 
of Case Brothers, of Manchester, died on Thursday of last week. 
Mr. Case was sixty-five years of age, and had been in poor health 
for some time, the end coming suddenly from a heart trouble. 
Mr. Case had been located at Andover for the past sixteen years, 
and had run a mill making binders’ and leather boards, and a 
special board for chair seats. In conjunction with his mill was an- 
other plant operated by a brother, A. Willard Case. Mr. Case 
had formerly resided in and run a board mill at Chaplin, this 
State. 

The deceased was a quiet, unassuming man, taking a general 
interest in all public affairs, but not having any inclination to 
hold office. He is survived by his wife, three children and four 
grandchildren. Two brothers, Henry and A. W. Case, both of 
Highland Park, South Manchester, are still active in the paper 
business e F.C. 


THE PULP AND PAPER TRADE IN NORWAY. 
(Continued from page 273.) 

The above was written last week. Since Saturday the weather 
has been very mild for the season, with rain in the coast districts. 
The water condition has been improved in the Christianssand, 
Arendal, Skien, Lavrik Fredrikshald But 
hardly any change in the Glommen and Drammen rivers, because 
in the inland and mountain districts it has been snowing and not 


and rivers. there is 


raining. 

There is again an order in the market from the United States 
for 400 tons of moist mechanical pulp. If the business is done— 
which depends upon whether the Americans will pay the rather 
stiff prices which have been asked—Norway will, almost literally, 
be cleared of mechanical pulp at the turn of the vear. 

Several large sales are this week reported both in Norwegian 
and Swedish mechanical pulp for next year, and for delivery over 
1909, 1910 and ort at current prices. 


THe Paper TRADE. 

A new paper mill has been started in Norway in the course of 
the year; a couple of the old mills have also increased their pro- 
duction by putting in new paper machines. The Bohnsdalen Paper 
Mill, with two paper machines, was totally destroyed by fire in the 
beginning of October. 

In the first half of this year the prices of the different sorts of 
paper were fairly good, but since that time the market has been 
steadily drooping, so much that some mills have thereby been com- 
pelled to reduce their production. At present the market is very 
flat, with extremely low prices and a scarcity of orders. 


French Tariff to Be Advanced. 

The proposed new French tariff establishes a general advance 
in rates, the articles thus affected including paper, cardboard, man- 
ufactures of paper, playing cards, lithographs, etc. Felts for use in 
paper put up. American trade with 
France in paper and its manufactures seems limited, this fact being 


manufacture are likewise 
probably due to the application by France of the maximum tariff 
to American goods. 


Crocker, Burbank & Co., the well known paper manufacturers, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., have incorporated under Maine laws with a 


The president is G. H. Crocker, and 


capital stock of $2,400,000. 
A. Crocker. 


treasurer 





NEw CorRPORATIONS. 


STANDARD Paper Box Company, Chicago.—Manutfacture paper 
«rd wooden boxes. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: Max 
Herre, J. M. Laventhal, William H. Martz. 

PowekR WaGon PurLisHING Company, Chicago.—General print 


ing and publishing business. Capital stock, $15,000. 

J. Walter Stead, C. C. Case, Jr., John I. Liver. 
I. W. Company, Chicago. 

ing, engraving and stationery business 


Frank W. Brenkle, A. C. 


[ncorporators : 


BrENKLE -General publishing, print- 
Capital stock, $5,000. In- 


corporators : Doyle, Willis Melville. 


A Tariff Commission Opposed. 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 1, 1909—There is little likeli 
hood that the Ways and Means Committee will consider any 
proposition involving a tariff commission, as suggested by Presi- 


Taft. 


to be opposed to a commission which would have the 


dent-elect Chairman Payne and other members are known 

power to 
make rates, while some members claim that a commission for the 
the 


numerous sources of information through the various Government 


purpose of gathering information is unnecessary in view of 
departments. 

In its present consideration of the tariff the committee has been 
supplied with valuable information by the Census Bureau, the 
Bureau of Manufactures, of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor; the Department of Agriculture, and American representa- 
tives abroad through the State Department, as well as by numer 
ous Government experts and agents. It is probable that the new 
tariff bill will contain no provision for a commission 

The main argument advanced against a tariff commission which 
would have the right to establish the rates of duty, or even rec- 
ommend changes to the House committee, is that the business 
interests of the country would be seriously impaired by the con- 
stant uncertainty on tariff rates which would result. Furthermore, 
it is claimed, capital would not be invested so freely in those in- 
dustries which are affected by foreign trade and competition. 


Land Condemned to Prevent Skinning. 


ALBANY, N. Y., February 2, 1909.—Commissioner Whipple has 
condemred 40,000 acres of woodland on the headwaters of Black 
River about to be sold by Taggarts Paper Company to a wood 
working company. The condemnation proceedings are taken to 
protect water power. 

The land referred to in the above paragraph is owned by 
the Taggarts Paper Company, of Watertown, and Mrs. Mary L. 
Fisher, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Lyons Falls, N. Y., and is the 
property on which the owners gave an option to R. J. Gaffney and 
3radford, Pa. It is Herkimer 


counties, and was to have been the scene of one of the largest 


others, of located in Lewis and 
lumbering operations ever carried on in the Adirondack region. 
The option extended to April, 1909, but it is understood the deal 
About a week ago articles 


of incorporation of a railroad to be constructed through the prop- 


was practically closed a few days ago. 


erty by the operators were filed with the Secretary of State. 

It is inferred from the commissioner’s action that the State, 
through the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, has condemned 
the property, and will purchase it to prevent the removal of the 
timber, and to protect the water power in Black River. 

It was the intention of Mr. Gaffney and his associates to build a 
town in the centre of the tract and erect a large saw mill, a wood 
alcohol and other chemical plants, a heading ard stave mill, a 
wagon hub factory, a veneer plant and a wood manufacturing 
works. The Taggarts Paper Company was to receive the spruce 
taken from the tract for use in its pulp mill 
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New York: 299 Broadway. Denver: Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
Pittsburgh: 1501-2 Park Bldg. Seattle: 439-440 New York Block. 
St. Louis: Missouri Trust Building. New Orleans: Wilmot Mach'y Co. 


Conveyors For Chips, Pulp, Paper, Refuse 


View shows section of double- 
strand “Monobar” conveyor as 
used at the Canton, N. C. plant 
of Champion Fibre Co. @13 con- 
veyors of this class aggregating 
2,073 feet in length, form an im- 
portant part of the installation, 
which includes belt conveyors’ 
with our patented pressed-steel 
troughing-roll’ drag-chain con- 
veyors, bucket elevators, and 
overlapping-pan conveyors. 


For further information 
address nearest office 


























\Yerrojinciave\ Con- 
struction is an ideal 
concrete steel con- 
struction for floors, 
roofs, bins, side walls, 
partitions, etc. It is 
fire-resistive, easily 
and quickly erected 
without centering, 
light weight and mod- 
erate in cost. 


Write for particulars. 


The Brown 

Hoisting 

Machinery Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


STORAGE BATTERY HOUSE, CLEVELAND ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. NEW YORK 
Showing under side of \ Yerrojinciave\ roof. PITTSBURGH 
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The Contents of This Number. 

Reference to page 308, upon which is printed the Table of 
Contents of this number, will give the reader a bird’s-eye view of 
the ground covered by the many articles which the book contains. 
We suggest a perusal of these titles, as a better idea is thereby 
obtained of the value of this special number. 

On page 307 will be found the Index to Advertisements, in 
which are given the names and addresses of the leading paper, 
machinery and supply concerns in the industry. The list of 
products of the enterprising houses is a long and varied one, 
representing about everything used in connection with the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp. As a buyers’ guide the list is in- 
valuable. 

The report of the thirty-second annual meeting and banquet of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, which occupies the 
first part of the book, will no doubt command the attention it 
deserves, especially on the part of those who for any reason could 
not attended. The same can be said of the meeting of the National 
Paper Trade Association. 

Referring particularly to the articles contained in this number, 
it is a difficult matter to select any one out of half a dozen for 
special comment, the fact being that each in its field is of very 
great importance. 

Taking the articles in the order of their pages, we first come to 
that of Dr. Drewsen on “Cornstalk and Bagasse,” both of which 
the doctor thinks make excellent paper making material. In view 


of the doctor's many years of study of fibres his conclusions in 
regard to the utility of these waste materials are entitled to great 
weight. 

Under the attractive caption of 


“Canada’s Destined Paper In- 
dustry” J. A. 


De Cew, chemical engineer, of Montreal, draws an 
interesting picture of the possibilities of the Dominion as a paper 
making country. Because of its great wood and power resources 
Mr. De Cew concludes that the larger part of the industry de- 
pendent on a cheap wood supply will eventually find lodgment in 
Canada. The great northern woods, if properly treated, will, he 
thinks, reproduce the species most suitable for pulp, thereby elimi- 
nating much of the danger of the coming shortage in the world’s 


supply. Mr. De Cew’s résumé of the wood and water resources 


of the Dominion is astounding, because of the indicated extent 
of the timber acreage yet untouched. But while Mr. De Cew 
may be right as to the great resources of our neighbor across 
the border, many readers of his article will have their doubts about 
the news paper branch of the industry, for instance, settling per- 
manently in Canada. 

The most radical article in the list, and one which will 
set the practical men in the industry to thinking, is that of Martin 
L. Griffin, of the Emerson Laboratory, Springfield, Mass. While 
Mr. Griffin at this time is willing to only stir us up by his ad- 
verse criticism of present methods, still he does this so effect- 
ively that we suspect that he has considerable “up his sleeve” with 
which to justify his questioning of our present wasteful methods. 

On page 158 will be found a brief article in regard to “a fur- 
ther step in developing a material for acid-proof lining.” As there 
is a strong intimation in this article that by the use of this lining 
the digesting process can be greatly accelerated, and a higher 
degree of heat made possible, paper makers will await with in- 
terest further details concerning the new lining. 

The successful application of electric motors to calender rolls 
is the subject of a valuable article which will be found on page 
163 of this number. The installation there described must be con- 
sidered as another step toward the general application of electric 
power in all departments of paper and pulp mills. 

As a revolving suction roll on a Fourdrinier has been one of the 
dreams of paper making, great interest attaches to the description 
on page 225 of the successful fulfilment of this “dream.” The 
facts stated in the article referred to have been vouched for by a 
manufacturer in whose mill the roll has been in successful opera- 
tion on a Fourdrinier for the past two months. No further in- 
dorsement of this great mechanical appliance can be asked for. 
The advantages of the new departure are so many that they can- 
not be enumerated here. A careful perusal of the letter of the 
company manufacturing the roll is earnestly recommended. 

The: successful installation of an electric drive on all parts of 
a paper machine is the subject of another epochal departure in mill 
appliances. A full description of the installation will be found 
on page 229. In this case, as in that of the suction roll, the test 
has been long continued in order that there might be no mistake. 
As the company putting in the new drive and the mill owner are 
both satisfied with the results, no doubt other installations will 
now follow in rapid succession. 

Besides the special articles above referred to, there are many 
smaller contributions which are all important and of value to 
some portion of the trade. 
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| cr ey ~~. Sturtevant Economizer 
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ih LA |i) .t.. a the Heat now Escaping 

: UU from your stack. 


A PIP ) ee i NO RUSTING 


ANY OTHER i 
HEADER, OR ' Built for Working Pressures up to 300 
pounds per square inch. 


MANIFOLD 


INSTALLATION ™ y 7 
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UP AND STAGGERED 
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ALL SOOT : REMOVE HEAT 


oss BL FE. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. é 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI LONDON 
Designers — Builders of Heating, Ventilating, arene and a anica l 
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Keep Your Eye On This Space 


As it will very shortly contain cuts of 
our latest improved Screen, embodying 
several absolutely new features. 


= pres t 


It will not be the cheapest diaphragm 
Screen on the market, but the best. 


The Harmon Machine Company 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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FLUFFING IN CHEAP PRINTING PAPER. 








It Indicates a Deficiency in the Intimate Felting of the Constitu- 
ents—The Trouble Avoided by Use of Pulp from Fresh, 
Young Wood, Well Loaded. 


By “B” in the World’s Paper Trade Review. 

The “flufing” of printing papers, writes a contributor to the 
Papierfabrikant, indicates a deficiency in the intimate felting of 
the constituents of the paper and a consequent looseness of the 
mineral and smaller vegetable particles in the sheet. The result 
is that these particles stick to the type during printing and make 
a sharp impression impossible; they also fly out at the moment 
when the type comes in contact with the paper and form a cloud 
of dust which settles on the other portions of the print or, re- 
maining in the air, make it almost unbreatheable. The printer 
is often under the impression that “fluffing” is mainly or entirely 
due to the mineral loading in the paper. The writer, however, 
contends that it is due to the condition of the pulp, and more 
especially that of the mechanical wood pulp employed. He has 
prepared papers containing 80 per cent. of mechanical pulp pre- 
pared from fresh, young, sound spruce wood, and loaded them 
very heavily, without getting the slightest signs of “fluffing.” 

On the other hand, papers prepared with mechanical pulp from 
old spruce wood “fluffed” badly, and, strange to say, the papers 
which were free from mineral loading were far worse than the 
By using, instead of 20 per cent. of sulphite pulp, 
10 per cent. of sulphite and Io per cent. of straw pulp, 80 per 
cent. of mechanical prepared from old wood could be employed 


loaded papers. 


without very serious trouble from “fluffing.” But the straw pulp 
must not be very much beaten, otherwise it makes the paper too 
hard and prevents it from adapting itself sufficiently closely to the 
type cylinder. Paper containing 10 per cent. of cotton, Io per 
cent. of sulphite pulp, and the rest mechanical, shows the least 
tendency of all to “fluffing.” and this is really the ideal mixture 
for rotary printing machines. Linen or hemp may be used for the 
same purpose, but in the writer’s experience these are not so use- 
ful as straw or cotton for preventing “fluffing.” and care must be 
taken in selecting mechanical pulp from fresh, young wood. The 
real cause of “fluffing” is the “dead” grinding or “dead” refining of 
the mechanical wood pulp. If too little water be used in grinding, 
the fibres are not washed away but are ground to powder by the 
stone, especially in the case of horizontal stones. 

In the refiners the danger of grinding to powder is greatest when 
too much water is used between the refiner stones. The pulp 
ought to run thickly and uniformly without stoppages. Since 
news paper does not undergo a sharp beating, in the real 
sense of the word, in the hollander, but it is rather only mixed 
there, the cause of “fluffing” in this class of paper rarely lies in 
But the work on the paper machine may 
sometimes be the cause of “fluffing.” The points to be attended to 
here are good wet pressing, not too few drying cylinders, thor- 
ough damping before calendering, means for increasing the pres- 
sure on the supercalenders if the paper shows a “fluffing” ten- 
dency. Apart from mechanical pulp, “fluffing’ may be due to ex- 
cessive chemical action, in the case of wood pulps or rag pulps, 


the beating process. 


owing to overboiling or overbleaching. Paper is best tested by 
holding the hand on the reel as it is rotating; a microscopic ‘ex- 
amination of the dust which thus comes away will generally in- 


dicate the cause. 


Attempts to Keep the St. Lawrence Open. 

Consul Frederick M. Ryder, of Rimouski, reports that the possi- 
bility of winter navigation on at least a portion of the River 
St. Lawrence is to be determined during the present season through 
a series of exhaustive experiments under the direction of Dr. H. T. 
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En 
Barnes, professor of physics at McGill University. The consul 
adds : 

“The Canadian Department of Marine and Fisheries will render 
material aid in conducting the investigations, such as defraying the 
expense of assistants, providing necessary scientific instruments, 
and furnishing accommodations on board Government ice breakers. 

“Records will be kept of temperatures of water and atmosphere, 
strength of ice, observations of local conditions, etc., and all other 
important factors which will be of assistance in arriving at an ulti- 
mate conclusion. One of the Government ice breakers, the Mont- 
calm, is now operating in the river in the vicinity of Seven Islands, 

“Dr Barnes is an authority on ice phenomena, and his extensive 
researches into the nature and cause of anchor and frazil ice has 
resulted in the adoption of a practical method for combating frazil, 
so that sluices and flumes may be kept free from ice during the 
most severe seasons of the year.” 


The Paper Creasing Trouble. 

Writing to the British Printer. a firm of printers say: 

“We have recently had considerable trouble in our litho de- 
partment by paper creasing and not running through the machine 
readily. This trouble has been observed on all classes of papers, 
cartridges, printing and writing. Just at the present time the 
trouble has been very serious, and it seems to break out worse 
at times, although like the poor it is always with us. Whether it 
is the change from the atmosphere of the paper store to the litho 
room, or the foggy, humid weather which we have recently had, 
or that papers are being made out of worse stuff than formerly, 
Or a combination of these, we are at a loss to know. We are 
satisfied it is not the fault of our machines, and the trouble often 
happens on a particular job that is in a hurry, necessitating a sheet 
being split in two, causing a double number of runs.” 


Frank L. Cole, of New York, Makes Change. 


Frank L. Cole, for a number of years with the New York 
paper house of Bassett & Sutphin, has resigned to join the forces 
of the Phcenix Card and Paper Company, 47 Beekman street, that 
city. Owing to his long connection with the former concern the 
change was something of a surprise in trade circles, where Mr. 
Cole is popular with the paper men. 

Mr. Cole started in the paper business in 1898 with the old house 
of M. Plummer & Co., which was then located at 45 Beekman 
street, New York, and when Bassett & Sutphin succeeded to the 
business of M. Plummer & Co. and H. C. Hulburt & Co. in 1900 
Mr. Cole was really the only one of the old Plummer employees 
who was in close touch with its affairs. Continuing with the new 
firm of Bassett & Sutphin, Mr. Cole gradually worked himself 
into a position of responsibility, amd for the past several years 
had been attending to all the executive matters of the firm, with 
the exception of the framing of the general policy of the business. 
He did the buying for the concern, and in this way made many 
warm friends among the mill men. 

Mr. Cole goes to the Phoenix Card and Paper Company in an 
official capacity to assist in enlarging its present lines and to aid 
in building up new ones for the company. The latter company is 
one of the oldest on Beekman street, and has a very good standing 

with the mills, which has been due largely to its enterprising 
methods. The company carries an extensive line of writings, 
bonds, ledgers and book papers. 





Official announcement has been made of the bestowal upon Herr 
Gustav Hoefer, Technical Director of the Karl Krause Paper Ma- 
chine Factory, Leipsic, of the Knight’s Cross of the Albrecht Or- 
der of the Second Class. Herr Hoefer has been nearly forty years 
with the firm in question, having been the chief cause of its re- 
markable success. The late Karl Krause fully appreciated Herr 
Hoefer’s ability and energy. 
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Cousins EnvelopesPaper & Twine Co. 


} DETROIT, MICH. 


receive samples from mills 
with prices on Bonds, 
Ledger, Book Papers, 

| Covers, Flats, Envelopes, 

| Manila Papers and TWINES. 


| We would be pleased to 





Manufactured at 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y. 








Cochrane Chemical Co, 


55 KILBY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


lum 








THE PULP AND PAPER 
TRADING CO. 


Temple Court Building, Rooms 908 to 911, New York 
AGENTS FOR 


J. & J. ROGERS CO., Ausable Forks, N.Y. 


Eastern Agents — 
MICHIGAN SULPHITE. FIBRE CO., Detroit, Micn. | 


Highest tests, free from iron, and all other grades used by paper makers. 
Also Manufacturers of ACETIC ACID, SULPHURIC ACID 


and other chemicals. 





A SPECIALTY { 


“a | Gare | GOULDS 


EFFICIENT POWER PUMPS 


Built in the best manner and 
of material that can be de- 
pended upon. They will be 
found to fully sustain the 
high reputation of 


GOULD QUALITY 


The GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 





MILLS, FACTORIES, MACHINE AND REPAIR SHOPS 
Specially Selected Grit for Paper Knife Cutting St. Louis, New Orleans, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


NewYork, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 


an Francisco and Louisville, Ky. 





OFFICE and YARD: 236 and 238 A STREET, BOSTOR 


ACHSISCHE 
TEININDUSTRIE 


Largest establishment for 
the manufacture of 


PULP STONES 


‘Patent Universal ’’ 


The best natural stone on the 
market. Solid, durable, safe, of 
uniform hardness and grit. 
















Graphite Lubricants 


SAVE TIME, TROUBLE AND WEAR 



















Please inquire about them. It may pay you. 
Write for Sample 2038-C. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


For particulars write to 
E. HAGEN 
2025 Camp Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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MAKING PAPER FROM BAGASSE. 
The Mill at Braithwaite, La., Has Resumed Operations, Many 


Improvements Having Been Made in Its Equipment—Proc- 
ess Used in Treating and Manipulating the Raw Material. 





At Braithwaite, La., operations have been resumed by the United 
Railway and Trading Company, Ltd., of London, in 
bagasse for paper making purposes. Improvements have been 
effected at the mill with the view of turning out a first class grade 


utilizing 


of wrapping. 

British patents have lately been granted to Mr. T. J. Hutchinson, 
of 54 Arcade Chambers, Manchester, and the United Railway and 
Trading Company, Ltd., 251 Winchester House, London, relating to 
bagasse for paper making. These cover treating and boiling, and 
also a digester or boiling pan. 

To remove the gummy and other matters from bagasse, and to 
reduce it to half stuff for paper making, bagasse is treated for an 
hour with a weak solution of sodium carbonate or sodium hydrate, 
or with a mixture of the two at about too° C. or up to a steam 
pressure of 10 pounds, in a vomiting digester heated by a steam 
then 


machine such 


treatment may take 


discharged into a 

This 
place in two or more stages, thirty minutes with a solution of 
sodium carbonate and thirty minutes with a solution of sodium 
hydrate, and the material may be washed between the two stages by 


coil, and is washing 


as is used for washing wool. 


running water. The washed cellulose so obtained, described as 
megasite, is boiled for an hour at atmospheric pressure in a weaker 
solution of caustic soda. By this second treatment the material is 
thoroughly broken up or reduced, and may be used for making 
paper by the ordinary methods. The whole of the top of the 
digester used is made removable, and the material is discharged 
against a wall or its equivalent close to the mouth of the digester, 
so that at the lowest part in the movement the opening for the 
escape of the material is gradually enlarged. The bottom of the 
digester may be provided with cocks for running the alkali to 
suitable receptacles. The washing machines used may have com- 
partments formed by perforated walls, the water flowing in one 
direction while the material is moved in the opposite direction by 
rakes. 
Superintendent William E, Ramage Honored. 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Hotyoke, Mass., February 2, 1909.—Superintendent William E. 
Ramage, who resigned his position with the Berkshire Hills Paper 
Company of Adams, and is to accept the position of superintendent 
for the Keith Paper Company of Turners Falls, finished his work 
Saturday in Adams. He was given a pleasant surprise at noon yes- 
terday, when Fred R. Shaw, president of the company, in behalf of 
the employees, presented him with a solid gold watch, chain and 
Masonic charm. The watch.was suitably inscribed. In the even- 
ing he was given a farewell banquet at the Greylock House by the 
employees. Mr. Ramage formerly worked in Holyoke and Dalton, 
and practically all his life has been a paper maker. Quirk. 


F, A. Flinn, of New York, Incorporated. 

The old and well known paper house of F. A. Flinn at 32 Beek- 
man street, New York, has been turned into a New York corpora- 
tion under the same name. The capital stock is $50,000. The 
incorporators are F. A. Flinn, George McKinney and Edward J. 
McGanney. 


Foreign Mill Chemists to Visit English Mills. 
As previously mentioned, Dr. Arthur Klein and other German 
technologists have shown a keen interest to obtain the representa- 
tion of paper mill chemists at the International Congress of Chem- 
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ists to be held in London on May 29 to June 2 next. It is under- 
stood that those connected with the trade attending the congress 
will, through the courtesy of Frank Lloyd, have the opportunity 
of visiting the extensive Daily Chronicle mills at Sittingbourne. 
\ similar privilege will also be afforded by Captain Partington 
for the party to visit the Glossop Mills of Olive & Parting- 
ton, Ltd., and the works at Barrow-in-Furness of the Kellner- 
Partington Paper and Pulp Company, Ltd. 


Yard Foreman Mitchell Killed by Car. 
LIVERMORE Fats, Me., February 2, 1909.—While walking on the 
Maine Central Railroad track between the station and the office of 
the International Paper Company today, C. H. Mitchell, aged sixty- 
five, yard foreman of the paper company, was struck by a box car 


and killed. 


a widow, four sons and two daughters. 


He was a veteran of the Civil War, and is survived by 


Changes in Officers of International Paper Company. 

Several changes were announced following a meeting of the 
board of directors of the International Paper Company at the gen- 
eral offices in New York last week. G. 
a vice president of the company and C. H. Holmes was appointed 


F. Underwood was made 
acting manager of the purchasing department. The position of 
general manager has been dispensed with. 


E. E. Lloyd Paper Company’s Office-_A Correction. 
The offices of the new Chicago paper house, E. E. Lloyd Paper 
Company, are located in Rooms 416-418 of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, at the corner of Adams and 
streets, instead of in the Old Colony Building, as announced last 


Dearborn 
week. Here the officials of the new company will be pleased to 
meet their friends and manufacturers. There are now located in 
the Commercial National Bank Building the offices of Kimberly- 
Clark Company, E. E. Lloyd Paper Company and the Rosenberg 
Paper Company. 


George C. Sherman to Erect Office Building. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

WATERTOWN, February 2, 1909.—All tenants of the building now 
owned by the National Bank and Loan Company will have vacated 
ihe building by April 1 and the bank will remove to a store di- 
rectly across the street. 
dent of the bank and treasurer of the St. Regis Paper. Company, 
having taken a ninety-nine year lease of the property, will begin 


At that time George C. Sherman, presi- 


work for the construction of a seven story building, in which the 
St. Regis and Taggart Paper companies will have their offices. 
L. 


Suit for $10,000 for Injuries in Mill. 

WatTERTOWN, N. Y., February 1, 1909.—Peter Keegan, of 249 
Hamilton street, a paper maker, has brought action in the Supreme 
Court against Knowlton Brothers Paper Company to 
$10,000 for injuries received at the Knowlton Brothers’ mill in Mill 
street, while in the company’s employ. 

Keegan was working around one of the paper machines when 
his arm was caught between the calenders and drawn between the 
hot rollers nearly to the shoulder. The hand and arm were se- 
verely mangled and burned and two ribs were fractured. Dr. C. N. 
Bibbons was called and attended the injured man. The accident 


recover 


happened only a few months ago. 

The complaint charges negligence on the part of the defendant 
in not properly guarding the machine and in not furnishing its 
employees with a safe place to work. The action is brought under 
the employers’ liability law. 
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|) THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. (f@ 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LATEST IMPROVED FAN PUMP. 


The wet machine of the past has no place in the modern pulp mill, 


The “Dilts” lone Wet Machine 


is he acknowledged standard of to-day. 


Let us tell you where it is used and what it is doing. 


Re eS 
EN SCS os 
RO 


FULTON, N. Y., U. S.-A 





Our Catalogue 


of Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery is the only 
Catalogue on the subject 
containing real informa- 


tion. 


Write jor it 


FATTER CULIEPRGS 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal 


CUTTER KNIVES 
Patent Top Slitters 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Mill men know what this means 


Quality of paper is determined by the length, strength and felting qualities of the fibres produced by their Roll 
Bars and Bed Plates. 


The longer and stronger the fibres and the more perfect their felting quality, the better the paper, the longer 
it will last, the more wear it will stand. 


Such papers will merit and will receive the best prices. 
As the action of our Roll Bars and Bed Plates is such as to draw out the fibres into longer and stronger 


lengths than usual, and increase their felting quality, and as our Bars and Plates can be had at the price of ordi- 
e é ‘ c LL I NT ETI SAE NN ET SG Ana SE 

nary makes, should they not receive a trial in your mill ? 

ER AN 


The construction of our Bars and Plates—-the result of over 61 years’ experience—has to do with this un- 
usually effective action. 


It causes them to be prefered when given a trial. 


Established 1847. R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS, BELOIT, wis. 
ALL CLASSES OF KNIVES, BARS AND PLATES FOR PAPER MILLS 


_ STONE BEATER ROLLS 













LATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN 


' BEATING 
| ENGINES 


LESS POWER 





BETTER PRODUCT 


FOR FUJ.L PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FEF. MEURER, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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MCCORMICK 
TURBINES 


Cylinder and Wicket gate, giving the greatest power, 
highest speed, and the highest efficiency. 
Also Francis Turbines in spiral flumes to operate 
under high heads, are manufactured by 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY 


CYLINDER GATE. YORK, PA., U. Ss. A. _ 
We Design Turbines to Meet Requirements BOSTON OFFICE: 176 Federal St. WICKET GATE. 















MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


With 
Risdon Register 
Alcott Cylinder 
Leviathan Flutter 
Turbines Gates 
We design and build turbines to suit 


requirements 
CATALOGUE, IF INTERESTED 





Hunt-McCormick Turbines 


CYLINDER or BALANCE GATE CASING 


Highest Efficiency, Greater Power, 
Easy and Quick Regulation, 
Steady Motion, Durability. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 79 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


The QUICKER the SPEED of a 
GENERATOR the LOWER its COST. 
The SAMSON has a quicker speed for a 
given power than any other turbine 
built. If you expect to DIReCT 


CONNECT generator to tabine = chalk we can certainly SAVE you consider- 
able EXPENSE in your installation. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., — sopiarieco, omo. v.54. 
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TRADE PERSONALS. 


ForsytHeE.—C. B. Forsythe recently resigned as salesman for 
the Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. ; 

Howett.—G. A. Howell, paper stock dealer, of Toronto, has re- 
turned to that city from a trip through Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Kupper.—Count Kupper, of the Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York, was in Boston during the week on a business 
trip and made several calls on the members of the trade. 

OtmsteEApD.—George Olmstead, of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent last week in Kansas City in the interests of 
the company. 

Puetrs.—Charles Phelps, of the Parsons Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, accompanied by Mrs. Phelps and daughter, stopped over in 
Chicago last week on their way to San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast 

SayLes.—Earl W. Sayles, a local civil engineer, who during the 
construction of the St. Regis Paper Company’s mills at De Feriet, 
N. Y., was resident engineer at that place, having charge of the 
laying out of all work for the construction of that mill, and also 
in building the village of De Feriet, has been appointed city engi- 
neer of Watertown, N. Y., by Mayor Francis M. Hugo. 

Srencer.—L. R. Spencer, of the Munising Paper Company, Mun- 
ising, Mich., has returned from an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast, including a visit in San Francisco. He was much benefited 
in health by the trip. 

STEwArt.—Frederick S. Stewart, formerly with the M. F. Ker- 
win Paper Company, St. Paul, Minn., is now representing in the 
Middle West George F. Brown, marufacturer of fine stationery, 
New York. 

Torson.—Kristen A. Torson, the inventor of an automatic de- 
vice for pulp presses, which means a great saving in the pulp mak- 
ing business, is a native of Norway and for the past three years 
has been employed in the draughting department of the Bagley & 
Sewall Company, of Watertown, N. Y. Mr. Torson will take out 
patents on the device in Canada, Norway and Sweden, and prob- 
ably in Germany. In a few months Mr. Torson expects to return 
to Norway, after which he will spend about a year in Germany. 


Meeting of Canadian Wood Pulp Association. 
MonTrEAL, Canada, January 25, 1909.—A largely attended meet- 
ing of the Canadian Wood Pulp Association was held recently at 
the office of the secretary, 157 St. James street, this city. At this 
meeting were discussed important matters pertaining to the general 
situation of wood pulp and pulp wood in Canada, special attention 
having been paid to the published reports of the pulp and paper in- 

vestigation of the United States Government at Washington. 


Carew Manufacturing Co.’s Bowling Team Champions. 

The Paper Trade Bowling League of Holyoke and vicinity 
finished its season last week with the Carew team leading the 
Kellogg Envelope Company’s aggregation by a margin of one 
point. There has been great interest in this season’s play, and 
the close finish was especially exciting to the leading teams. 
Among the “also rans” were teams from the American Writing 
Paper Company and the Mittineague Paper ‘Company. The 
trophy is a large silver loving cup, which will be presented to the 
victorious team at a complimentary dinner next week. 


The New Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, of Millertown, 
N. B., has begun the manufacture of Kraft paper and has appointed 
Robert R. Ritchie sales agent for Toronto. Mr. Ritchie is well 
known in Toronto, having been with the Canada Paper Company 
and later with Hubbs & Howe, of that city. 
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In Towns. 


Boston. 

Bairp.—George K. Baird, of the George K. Baird Division of 
the American Writing Paper Compary, Lee, Mass. 

Benepict.—R. H. Benedict, of the Carew Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

CarPENTER.—F. P. Carpenter, president of the Amoskeag Paper 
Mills Company, Manchester, N. H. 

Comstock.—A. S. Comstock, secretary of the A. H. Hubbard 
Company, Greenville, Conn. 

Craptree.—Herbert ‘Crabtree, of the Adams Paper Company, 
Wells River, Vt. 

DaveNnport.—Charles Davenport, Jr., representing Worthy Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass. 

De Coster.—J. C. De Coster, of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Harrison.—F. H. Harrison, of Eyster & Son, Halltown, W. Va. 

Jackson.—Benjamin Jackson, of Linton Brothers & Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Jones.—N. M. Jones, general manager Katahdin Pulp & Paper 
Company, Lincoln, Me. 

Perry.—Walter E. Perry, representing the Franklin Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

SnHortess.—W. G. Shortess, general manager of the Haverhill 
Box Board Company, Haverhill, Mass. 

STEBRINS.—John Stebbins, manager of the Crocker Division of 
the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

WHitaAker.—A. L. Whitaker, president of the Whitaker Paper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wuirte.—R. D. White, representing Hampden Glazed Paper and 
Card Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

CHICAGO. 

Beckett.—Thomas Beckett, president of the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Boswe.tt.—A. H. Boswell, of the National Envelope Company, 
Waukegan, Ill. 

DaveNnport.—Charles Davenport, of the Worthy Paper Com- 
pany, Mittineague, Mass. 

Frienp.—J. H. Friend, president of the Friend Paper Company, 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 

GAarDNER.—Charles W. Gardner, of the Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford Falls, Me. 

HartLey.—M. T. Hartley, secretary of the Paul A. Sorg Paper 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

Hitt.—Arthur H. Hill, sales agent of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, Holyoke. 

Hopkins.—Nathaniel R. Hopkirs, of the Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford Falls, Me. 

Kimperty.—J. C. Kimberly, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Appleton, Wis. 

McFeety.—M. B.-McFeely, secretary of the Vieths Paper Mills, 
Marion, Ind. 

Peterson.—E. A. Peterson, of the Valley Iron Works, Appleton, 
Wis. 

Prierce.—Mr. Pierce, representing Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 


For several years Kraft paper has been made at Moss, Norway. 
Two other plants are now in contemplation in that country for 
this class of paper. The Ranheim Paper Factory, near Trondhjem, 
and the Communal Paper Factory at Verdalsbrug, have each in 
contemplation the erection of a plant, with the capacity of 7,000 
tons a year. The Swedish press has expressed the opinion that, 
while there has recently been a good demand for Kraft paper, it 
would be unadvisable to unduly increase its prodiction. 
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LOBDELL CAR — CO. 


Wilsiogocs, cate a S.A 
CHILLED ROLLS FOR “PAPER MACHINES, 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil 
and Ink Mills, Etc. 





CALENDERS 


FURNISHED COMPLETE, FITTED WITH PATENT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
Grinding Machines for Rolls of all Sizes 


ROLLS OF ALL KINDS 


CHILLED OR SOFT IRON, COPPER, 
BRASS, RUBBER, PAPER OR FIBRE 
Ground to perfect accuracy by the “ POOLE” process 


We have for many years 
made a specialty of 


ROLL GRINDING 


and with abundant facilities we are 
prepared to do this work promptly 


NEW CHILLED ROLLS of unexcelled 
hardness and finish furnished 


THE J. MORTON POOLE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


The Logic + Location 


Whencompetition is keenand you lose business to your competitor, 


did you ever consider that the other fellow’s advantage might be 

due to location? PROPER location means advantage and advan- 

tagespells PROFITS. Now we don’t mean that all the paper mills 

in the United States ought to congregate along this railroad, but 

for a certain section of the country this is a superior location. 
Write us and let us tell you why. 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY 


IRA H. SHOEMAKER 
Albany, N. ¥, Industrial Agent 











‘Farrel Foundry & Machine Co, 


| ANSONIA, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


CHILLED z 






U 


) 









for all kinds and sizes of rolls. 


| ROLIS 3 WORLD 3 ee 
Also Manufacturers of : es : ——r 
GRINDING MACHINES a eee 
| a | 


ma 


CHILLED and DRY 


Sand Rolls 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Complete, 
Calenders: 


PATENT HYDRAULIC LIFT BY MEANS OF WHICH 
MACHINE TENDER, STANDING ON FLOOR, 
CAN RAISE ROLLS IN FRAMES. 


Housings so made that the rolls may 
be taken out endwise through frame. 


OLD ROLLS REGROUND at SHORT NOTICE 


OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size 
made. We can furnish you with an ideal rosin 
size and patented apparatus to use same. 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. 
Ready to use in cold or warm water, in the ordi- 
nary way without apparatus. Gives better satisfac- 
tion and is more economical than mill made size. 
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PAPER “ano beaters 


Importers of Paper Makers’ Materials. Export Agents for American 





Paper Manufacturers. 
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THE MARKET NOT UP TO EXPECTATIONS. 


The Looked-for Strong Revival in General Business Has Not 
Yet Materialized—The Demand Is Still Being Held Down 


to Actual Requirements—Some Bearish Influences. 





Trade conditions continue rather quiet in the New York market. 
and are apt to remain so while the feeling of uncertainty regard- 
the future business situation is entertained by consumers in 
general. In explanation of the present light demand the paper men 
attribute the lack of activity to the tariff question in most instances. 
The extent of the present demand shows that the jobbers and 


ing 


consumers are still covering only actual consumptive requirements. 
January was not as good a month as December for many of the 
paper concerns, but better results are looked for this month, if the 
spring demand is up to expectations. Stocks continue low in the 
jobbing trades, and what orders are being placed are invariably for 
small lots. The tone of the market is apparently easier, especially 
on the coarser grades of paper, such as news, wrapping and side 
runs. Most mills are operating full or well up to their normal 
capacity, and deliveries are naturally much better than a few weeks 
ago. The scarcity of the above grades has lessened, and some 
dealers who have already received good sized shipments on old 
orders have cancelled the balance 
quantities of stock. The paper bag 


rather than carry any large 
market is still being watched 
closely by the dealer, on account of the recent cut in prices, and 
further changes are expected, although the manufacturers say that 
the misunderstanding between them has been completely settled. 
Except that the coarser grades have assumed a quieter tone, owing 
to the improved water power, there has been no change noted 
which would alter the present position of the other grades of paper. 
Quotations maintain their previous steadiness, except that the finer 
grades still remain at rather low figures. 


Government Orders Help at Holyoke. 


Western Massachusetts Office, 


Tue Paper Trape JourNAL, 
Hotyoxke, February 2, 


1909. 

The good trade which has been enjoyed by the manufacturers 
here for the past few months was given impetus last week when a 
large share of the Government awards were received by local con- 
cerns. The American Writing Paper Company gets the largest 
share, and in addition to the orders now being received the com- 
pany should have an easy time operating all the mills for some time 
to come. Of course, some of the paper will be manufactured in 
the company’s mills outside of Holyoke. 

It was stated at the office of the company this afternoon that 
work on the Government orders would not begin until next month. 
The second week in March will bring in the first batch of the 
orders. Business is good with the company just now, prosperity 
having returned since December 1. Not only does this hold good 
in the local mills, but in all the out of town mills owned by the 
company. 

Business with the independent mills is good. The Whiting Paper 
Company reports good trade all along the line. Of late the com- 
pany has gotton out some new papeteries that have been in much 
demand. Both local mills, and the Wilbraham mill, are running 
full time. The Crocker-McElwain Company is enjoying its usual 
good trade. Very seldom do dull times hold sway with this enter- 
prising concern. The Chemical, Valley and Parsons, of this city, 
and the Carew and Hampshire paper mills, of South Hadley Falls, 
are enjoying a good trade. The last named mill has just installed 
anew paper machine. It was started for the first time last week. 

On the whole the tone of the market is healthy. The manufac- 
turers report good trade, and add that the future is bright. The 


returns from Washington last week on the Government awards 
were received here with much joy, not only by the manufacturers 
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but among the employees. The White & Wyckoff and the National 
Blank Book companies are busy this week. 

The Holyoke Water Power Company removed all water restric- 
tions yesterday morning, and it is expected that there will be plenty 
of water during the week. There was a good flow on the Con- 
necticut River dam yesterday, but the arrival of a cold wave will 
have a tendency to make the river drop. Tuomas E. Quirk. 


Unsettled Conditions in Chicago. 


Western Publication Office, 
Tue Parer Trapve JourNaAt, 
626-627 Monadnock Building. 
Curcaco, February 1, 





1909. 
The usual quiet January ended with a very light demand for 
paper. Consumers continued the buying of small quantities during 
the first three weeks of the month, and apparently stopped the 
last week, preferring to wait until the rst of February in order 
to secure better terms. The jobbing trade on nearly all grades 
was unsettled. Good days were followed by correspondingly poor 
days, and the total sales of the month was not much or any 
above January last year, which was dull from the effects of the 
panic. As usual, orders the first week of the present month will 
be of fair volume, but there seems to be no way of measuring 
Jobbers 
are exercising extra conservatism in the extension of credits, and 
this tends to reduce the volume of sales. 

Manufacturers are finding water conditions much improved, and 
have been able fairly well to catch up with back orders. Very few 
of the Western mills, outside of those operated on yearly con- 


the probable consumption of paper for the entire month. 


tracts, have more than two weeks’ orders ahead. As spring ap- 
proaches, the probabilities of a shortage of news print are van- 
ishing, and the predicted famine, as anriounced by Western manu- 
facturers several months ago, is not apt to materialize. Consid- 
ering the slackness in demand, however, news print holds fairly 
firm. Prices on small quantities of manilas and fibres also remain 
firm, although concessions are reported offered on large orders 
with few takers. Pending the usual spring orders for box boards, 
the box manufacturers are ordering in small quantities. With 
the opening of several new jobbing houses in the West, some 
good orders were placed for flats, bonds and writings for stock. 
General business conditions in the West show a substantial im- 
provement, and much activity is planned in the building trades and 
construction railroads and While there 
certain detrimental influences affecting the coming spring trade. 
it is expected that the volume of trade will be of fair proportions. 


of new extensions. are 


H. 
Not Up to Expectations in Boston, 
New England Office THe Paper Trape Journat, 
Arco Building, 127 Federal Street, 
Boston, February 2, 1909. 


While business in all general lines seems to be making progress 
toward a return to normal conditions, the demand in the local 
paper trade does not show that prospect of a larger demand for 
goods that the outlook of a month or six weeks ago led us to be- 
lieve would be immediately fulfilled. There are a number of ex- 
cuses advanced for the holding back of business at this time, one 
of which offered is the awaiting of the report of the Tariff Com- 
mittee, as there seems to be some uncertainty in the minds of the 
members of the trade as to what is to be the outcome of the re- 
The more optimistic of the trade state that the conditions 
that are now prevailing are not unusual, as it never has been the 
history of the paper trade to recover its normal conditions after 
a depression as quickly as general lines of business and that the 
return of previous big business should not be expected for several 
months to come. With the first of the year’s rush for samples and 
quotations subsided, a quiet spell is now being experienced, and 
what business the local trade is getting is from its steady patrons. 
Reports from many sections state that the mills are not running 


vision. 
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TANKS OF CYPRESS OR YELLOW PINE RUBBER 
Heavy Paper Mill Work RAINBOW BELTING 


A SPECIALTY 

















Friction Surface—Seamless 





OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK- 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY | 


















We handle Cypress and Yellow Pine from 
the Stump and Have Twenty 
Million Feet Seasoning 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


OLDEST———-STRONGEST— BEST 


IMPROVEMENT THE This is the strongest and most flexible rubber 
ORDER OF THE AGE belt on the market. It is made on special extra 
A new pump, specially designed for heavy duck, from finest Texas pickings. 









































and pul ills, Ext ly heav 
Pe Tm eae a Stretched on our own patent stretcher, and 
indestructible. has a guaranteed friction test of 22 lbs. Just 








Write for catalogue 


containing’ full pac, {the belt tor high speed work or for use on small 
ggg pulleys, or for extra hard work. 

















Manufactured, Patented and Copyrighted Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber 


Manufacturing Company 
88 Chambers St. and 16 Warren St., New York 


Detroit, Mich., 24 Woodward Ave. Seattle, Wash., 212-216 Jackson St. 
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with as many orders on hand as they were before the water suppl) 
was replenished, which enabled them to catch up materially with 
their orders Despite the slow down in business the prices have 
remained firm and there is little likelihood of any advancement in 
the immediate future. TANYANE. 


Business Holding Up Well in Fox Valley. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., February 1, 1909.—Business is holding up well 
and manufacturers are well satisfied with conditions. 
them that there has been an improvement in the 
volume of orders during the last ten days, one which is distinctly 
noticeable. This is not the universal testimony, but it is probable 
if the thing should be averaged up it would be shown that busi- 


Some of 


even report 


ness was holding its own, which is very good for this time of year. 
There have been no changes in prices, and all lines are moving 


along in an orderly and healthful way. Fox River. 


Business Moving Slowly in Philadelphia. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1909.—Business continues to move 
along very slowly in both jobbing and mill circles, and though 
everyone is hopeful for an immediate improvement, a conserva- 
tive forecast fails to reveal much ground for confidence that either 
the volume of orders or prices, which are rather unsteady all 
along the line, will move upward very fast or very soon. Still 
confidence that ultimately such an improvement in both will come 
remains unshaken, and everyone is filled with the hopeful spirit 
that what is lost today and tomorrow and next week will surely 
be made up next month or afterward. 


The book mills are running along steadily 


with just about 


enough orders to keep them full, but-with none ahead. News is 
in fair demand, and now that the season is here for a resumption 
of activities by the publishers, an improvement shortly is expect- 
ed. The market for wrappings and fibres and for tissues is very 
quiet, and prices are barely steady. On the other hand, there is a 
very good demand for building papers, and prices are firm. 


EKG 


Grinding Only Irregularly at the Chaudiere. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Orrawa, February 1, 1909.—The production of ground wood is 
still far below the requirements of the local paper mills. J. R. 
Booth is frequently obliged to close down all his grinders during 
day time, confining operations only to night work. The E. B. 
Eddy Company, of Hull, being across the river, is a little better 
off, its output being fifty per cent. of the normal production. Both 
Eddy and Booth are buying ground pulp heavily at prices ranging 
from $22 to $26 at the place of production. The firmness of the 
market for ground pulp is shown by the fact that even the inferior 
product made from refuse of mills commands $22 per ton loaded 
on the cars at Ottawa. 
paper and cardboard, but is not clear enough for news print. 


This pulp is suitable for making wrapping 
The 
Ottawa Pulp and Paper Company, which can operate with five 
inches of water on the wheel, is running steadily finishing a large 
order for sulphite and ground pulp. G. 


Business in Toronto “Only Fair.” 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 

Toronto, February 1, 1909.—Business is only fair. A good many 
are grumbling that trade has not shown the elasticity that promised 
during the early winter. The high price of raw material on the 
one hand and the quietness of trade on the other, which has shut 
out the possibility of increasing prices, has put a good many 
paper makers in a position where there is very little margin. 
Prices are nominally unchanged in all lines, but it is reported that 
there has been a cutting of prices in paper bags running as high 


is ten per cent. Book and writing mills claim to be fairly 


busy, 
but with no stock of advance orders. 


There has been a good deal 
more water, but few if any of the pulp mills are now running 
full; perhaps the best off have three-quarters of their grinders 
running, while others have but About 
pulp mill is the reputed price. Banks are accumulating money and 
with the advance of spring they will likely want to get it out in 
commercial undertakings, particularly as it call 
as four and four and a quarter 
per cent. ; Lk. 


one-third. $22.50 at the 


is reported that 


loans have been made for as low 


Trade Picking Up in Montreal. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
MontTreEAL, February 1, 1909.—Dealers again report that business 
is picking up in the pulp and paper trade, although prices remain 
about the same. They still report that the water is low and this 
causes a scarcity in certain lines. 
The Dominion 
tenders for all 


Government has sent out requests asking for 


lines of papers to be supplied the departments. 
Local dealers are expecting to secure a number of these contracts. 


R. 


Oswego River Paper Mills Modernized. 


[ FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
PHOENIX, N. Y., February 1, 1909.—Extensive alterations and 
improvements in the machinery equipment of the Oswego River 
Paper Mills have been in progress during the past month, the 
mill resuming operations this week. The paper machine, here- 
tofore a “single deck” machine, has been double decked, and its 
drying capacity practically doubled. This work has been done by 
the Dilts Machine: Works of Fulton, N. Y., which have also fur- 
nished other machinery for the plant. The mill now resumes oper- 
ations with its equipment substantially improved and modernized. 
The Oswego River Paper Mills enjoy an enviable reputation as 
manufacturers of tissue, and the company’s customers will welcome 
the news of this increase in the capacity of the mill which 


pro- 
duces their favorite papers. A. 


Sa 


Frost & Sons to Put Up New Mill Buildings. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Kincston, N. Y., February 1, 1909.—The Frost & Sons Paper 
Company, at Napanoch, has taken steps toward utilizing the excel- 
lent water power which has lain idle on its property since the de- 
struction of the upper mill by fire some months ago. A new 
building will be erected on the old mill site, the machinery repaired 
and utilized as far as possible toward the new equipment, and the 
Dilts Machine Works of Fulton, N. Y., have been engaged to fur- 
nish new beater tubs, a new wet machine and other new machinery 
and repair parts necessary to complete the equipment as now 
planned. It is expected that this mill will be ready for operations 
inside of sixty days. Meanwhile Mill No. 1 is running full time 
and its product of stock tissue and anti-rust papers is in brisk 
demand. Ae & 


Ask Government Appropriation to Test Cornstalk. 
WasHIncToN, D. C., February 1, 1909.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture will be enabled to conduct experiments to determine the 
practicability of making paper material from cornstalks if a bill 
favorably acted upon by the House 
today becomes a law. 

The bill, which was introduced by Representative Stanley, of 
Kentucky, appropriates $30,000, to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct the experiment, put in operation and im- 
prove the processes now in use for making paper material from 
cornstalks, and to purchase a site near Henderson, Ky., erect 
huildings, and purchase the necessary apparatus. 


Committee on Agriculture 
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IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


Importers and Dealers in 








‘6 99 Belting is made of the 

1846 PA RA strongest belting duck and 
best rubber for the purpose. Possesses greater tensile 
strength and will stretch less under a given load than any 
other belt. 


he > Sulphite, Sulphate and Mechanical GOOD P ACKING 


\ \ ) is equally essential. Our “INDESTRUCTIBLE” 
OOD . ULP ‘High Pressure White Sheet Packing and ‘“‘COBBS” 


‘High Pressure Rod and Valve Stem Packing have 
182 Nassau Street NEW YORK |proved a boon to thousands. MAGIC” (Wedge 
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We manufacture Packings to meet all con- 
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The truck shown 
K here is used very ex- _ 
tensively in paper 
making establishments, and is but one of the 
many styles we manufacture that are adaptable 
for this class of work. 


MADE WITH IRON OR RUBBER WHEELS 
THE GEORGE P. CLARK COMPANY 


More Economical Than Mill Made Size 


Reliable No. I—25 per cent. free rosin—a hot water size. 
Reliable No. 2—36 per cent. free rosin—a cold water size. 


Special Sizes with up to 70 per cent. dry matter 
, and 50 percent, free rosin, furnished cleaner, more 
uniform and considerably cheaper than by anybody 
else. 


Main ad 
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CONN. 
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THE SELLING VALUE OF BUILDINGS. 


Factors That Go to Make Up Value—Among These Are Style 
of Construction, Light, Waste Space, Cost of Operation 
and Insurance—Each One of These Important. 


From A PAPER By CHARLES T. MaArIn, MILL ENGINEER AND ARCHI- 
TECT, Boston, MAss. 

To get the selling value of a building, the cost of a new and 
modern building should be depreciated. 

First—For the difference in style of construction. 

Second—For lack of light, which makes it necessary to produce 
more artificial light. 

Third—For the amount of floor space which is unavailable, due 
to the subdivision of the space or the style of construction. 

Fourth—For the increased operation due to incon- 
yenience of arrangement of rooms or buildings. 

Fifth—For the increase in cost of insurance over that on a 
modern mill. 

Besides the actual cost of producing artificial light where it is 
dark, which can be estimated, there is a loss due to a little less 
production ; also because the production is not fully equal in quality 
to that made where there is plenty of daylight. 

The amount of this depreciation for the difference in style of 
construction would vary, decreasing as the building approaches 
in strength, form and convenience that of a modern structure. 
The depreciation for lack of light can be determined if it is known 
how much more artificial light must be burned, and the extra ex- 
pense of the same, and capitalizing this at the proper rate of in- 
terest. The depreciation for inconvenience and extra cost of run- 
ning could be determined if the extra cost of running is capitalized 
at the proper rate. The depreciation for unavailable floor space is 
just the percentage which cannot be used. The depreciation on 
account of higher insurance rates can be estimated by ascertaining 
at what rate the factory insurance companies would take the risk 
with buildings constructed according to their ideas, and to find the 
difference between the cost of insurance on the old plant and the 
new one. This difference would represent interest on a sum which 
one could afford to lay out on new buildings, or the sum which 
the old buildings should be depreciated on this account. 

The proper rates at which to capitalize these amounts would vary 
according to the idea which a person might have as to a satisfac- 
tory return for money expended. It is safe to say that anyone 
would be willing to make an expenditure toward a new building 
which would return 10 per cent. gross on the investment. If an 
old building is replaced by a new one the charges for taxes, in- 
surance and depreciation will be no more, and probably less, than 
for the old building. 

From the above it appears that, if the extra expense in total 


cost of 


cost of running due to the inconvenience of the building is 10 per 
cent. of the cost of new buildings, the buildings are valueless for 
the purpose to which they are put, because an expenditure for new 
buildings would return 10 per cent. on the investment. 

It might be possible by certain changes to make the buildings as 
light and convenient as modern buildings, and if new they would 
be equal to the cost of such modern buildings minus the cost of 
making the changes. 

After determining the value of the buildings, if they were new, 
according to the above method, there remains to be applied the 
depreciation from age. This to a certain extent must be an ar- 
bitrary quantity, but based upon the average life of buildings of 
the character of those under consideration. It would seem that 
one per cent. a year is little enough for brick buildings substan- 
tially built, credit being given for any extraordinary repairs, re- 
newals or additions. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that, although a building may 
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not at the end of 100 years be completely worn out, the character 
of the business so change that the buildings are not adapted 
to it, and that they will be rebuilt, as we have seen the older build- 
ings replaced with new ones of different style. 

The depreciation of wooden buildings is greater than brick, de- 
pending upon the purpose for which they are used. Buildings 
which are kept dry, and not subjected to much wear and tear, 
would, if well built, last a hundred years, while wooden dyehouses, 
subjected to steam and wet, will not last over, say, twenty-five 
years. The length of life depends largely upon the care that has 
been given to repairs. 


The Bardeen Enterprises Hold Annual Meetings. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLAMAZoo, Mich., February 2, 1909—The several mills located 
at Otsego, and directly under the management. of George E. Bar- 
deen, held their annual meetings last week and elected the follow- 
ing officers and directors: 

Bardeen Paper Company—George E. Bardeen, president; H. B. 
Hoyt, vice-president; Miss Florence Geib, secretary; C. A. Peck, 
treasurer. The directors are: George E. Bardeen, C. A. Peck, 
H. B. Hoyt, F. M. Clark, A. B. Connable, J. W. Thompson, George 
Cobb. 

Otsego Coated Paper Company—George E. Bardeen, president 
and treasurer; H. B. Hoyt, vice-president; M. B. McClellan, sec- 
retary. The directors are: H. B. Hoyt, George E. Bardeen, Ed- 
ward Schoppe, S. W. Simpson, M. B. McClellan, L. H. Kirby, A. 
B. Connable, W. H. Rea, J. W. Thompson. 

Paraffin Paper Company—H. B. Colman, president; H. B. Hoyt, 
vice-president; M. B. McClellan, secretary; George E. Bardeen, 
treasurer; Bruce Babcock, manager. The directors are: H. B. 
Hoyt, H. B. Colman, George E. Bardeen, S. W. Simpson, A. B. 
Connable, L. H. Kirby, M. B. McClellan. 

Babcock Tissue Paper Company—Bruce Babcock, president and 
manager; S. W. Simpson, vice-president; L. H. Kirby, secretary; 
George FE. Bardeen, treasurer. The directors are: Bruce Bab- 
cock, W. W. Van Slyke, George E. Bardeen, C. A. Peck, L. H. 
Kirby, Guy W. Rouse, S. W. Simpson. 

MacSimBar Paper Company—M. B. McClellan, president; S. W. 
Simpson, vice-president; George E. Bardeen, secretary and treas- 
urer. The directors are: George E. Bardeen, M. B. McClellan, 
S. W. Simpson, R. C. Luce, E. A. Stowe, C. A. Peck, S. B. Mon- 
roe, J. W. Thompson and Fred C. Hall. HALL. 


Newfoundland as a Paper Making Country. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTrREAL, February 1, 1909.—In an interview with the president 
of the Newfoundland Pine and Pulp Company, H. J. Crowe, some 
interesting facts have been learned regarding the resources and the 
future of the pulp and paper trade of Newfoundland. He stated 
that Harmsworth, the big English publisher, has already expended 
$5,000,000 in the purchase of timber lands and the erection of pulp 
and paper mills. The Reeds, another large English paper manu- 
facturing concern, have expended almost an equal amount, and 
from present indications will go even more extensively into the 
pulp and paper business in Newfoundland. In lumbering a large 
mill has been erected at Point Leamington, which has already 
turned out over 1,000,000 feet. Altogether Mr. Crowe spoke in 
the most enthusiastic terms of the pulp and lumber industry of 
the ancient colony, ard stated that the resources of the island had 
l:ardly been more than touched. R. 


The death is announced of Sefior Don Miguel Ruiz de Arcante 
He was one of the 
leaders of the Spanish paper industry. and president of the Syndi- 


y Arza, paper man:tfacturer at Tolosa, Spain. 


cate of Spanish Paper Manufacturers, 
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Consulting Engineers and Architects 


Paper, Pulp and Fiber Mills, Water, Steam and Electric Power Develop- 


ment, Examination of Properties, Consultation Reports ! Consulting Engineer 


SMITH BUILDING WATERTOWN, N. Y, 





SPECIALTY: Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Examination of Mill Proper, 


er Power elopm 
JAMES L. CAREY Water Power Developments 


Paper Mill Engineer and Appraiser 
Plans and Estimates for New Mills and Improvements in Old Mills THE EMERSON LABORATORY 


} Industrial Chemists and Engineers 


Appraisals made before or after Fires. 
177 STATE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Expert Advice given on Insurance Forms. 
5305 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILL. 


FP. W. DEAN 


(Formerly of Dean & Main) 


Mill Engineer and Architect 


EXCHANGE a 53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sulphate Pulp raft Paper 


Advice and superintendence regarding plant and 
process for manufacture of real Swedish sulphate 
pulp and kraft paper. 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Steam, Hydraulic and Electrical Developments 
Examinations and Reports of Projects 










WHEELWRIGHT FILLER AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
WHEELWRIGHT’S “FA” PAPER FILLER 
ENGLISH CHINA CLAY 










O. PERRY SARLE 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


146 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 


Plans, specifications and superintendence for Water Works, 
Sewers, Water Powers and “Industrial Plants. Harbor and 





























y : Agents for Sulphite, Sulphate and Soda Pulps 
River Work. Hydraulics. BECKER & CO., LONDON. Bleached and Unbleached. 
GEORG v. d. BUSCHE, ALSO MECHANICAL WOOD 
HAMBURG. PULPS. 





Ee. 





H. TRAFFORD CO. 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Paper Stock, Rags, Waste 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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SOLICITED 


procured promptly and properly in 
all countries, Also trade marks and 
copyrights. DAVIS & DAVIS, At- 


torneys-at-Law, opposite =e Office, 
Washington, D. C.; C. D. 7 St. Paul Building New York, N. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


CHEMIST 
TO THE PAPER TRADE 


93 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON 
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U Pp JOSEPH H.WALLACE & Co. 
l ; INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. 
TEMPLE COURT BLDG. NEW YORK 
Pp E R CABLE ADDRESS“ TRIPLEX''N Y. 
J.H.WALLACE. A.U. JAASTAD. 


OWE WL.BOWKER. J. F. SICKMAN. 
F"E.GREENWOOD. Vv. PERRY. 
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NOW OUT 
NEW 1909 EDITION 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


Paper, Stationery and Allied Trades 


34TH ANNUAL NUMBER 


Price, $3.00, Express Prepaid 


YOU NEED IT IN YOUR BUSINESS 
ORDER IT NOW AND GET FULL BENEFIT 


This Directory is issued annually about the middle of September, fresh and up-to-date, 
at the beginning of the busy Fall Season. 


It contains a list of all the Paper, Pulp and Chemical Fibre Mills in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, geographically arranged. 
cording to goods made. 

Manufacturers of Glazed and Coated Papers 
Cardboard. 

PAPER DEALERS and Importers in the United States. 

Rag and Paper Stock Dealers in the United States. 

Lists of Water Marks and Brands. 

LEADING STATIONERS in the United States and Canada, together with book- 
sellers and other merchants handling stationery. Wholesale Stationers are designated by *. 
Stationers handling books are marked (b), Department Stores handling Stationery are 
marked (g) and Jewelers handling it are marked (j). 

Twine, Tags and Playing Card Manufacturers. 

Blank Books, Envelopes, Pads and Tablet Manufacturers. 

Paper Bag and Paper Box Makers and Wall Paper Printers. 

Lists of Trade Associations, with Officers. 

This Directory has grown wonderfully during the past several years, and no better in- 
dex of the growth of the trades it represents can be found. At $3.00 it is cheaper than any 


directory of any trades as important and diversified as the Paper and Allied Trades. 
Please remit with order. 


Also lists of same classified ac- 


, Waxed and Parchment Papers, and 


ADDRESS 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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“By-the-Way” 


Would you be convinced by 
facts and figures, by indisputable evidence that OUR 
OXIDES do what we claim—give twice the results 














Paper Stock 
New Cuttings 





at half the cost? If so, let us give you the proofs. 


GEORGE Z. COLLINS & CO. 


683 Atlantic Avenue, 212 Essex Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


PAUL BERLOWITZ, ™ Sa%i*YoSz"™*" || Sizing, Sulphite 


IMPORTER OF 


Rays and Paper Steck | == _ | 
JUTE AND LINEN 


Papen STOCK | “= .S = 


J. & W. SMITH, BYRPEE,, Importers of all Grades of || 99 NASSAU STREET 
" r > Ss LA 


' Rags and Paper Stock New York 
PAC AND SHIPPERS OF Representing GEBR. SALOMON, Harburg, Hamburg, Germany 


Clean Jute Threads, Clean Jute Ropes, Gunny Bagging, Manila | GEBR. SALOMON, Hanover, Germany 
Ropes, Bleached Linen Cuttings and Bleached Linen Threads 


ENGINE CLEANING WASTES 


Wadding Wastes, Colored Jute Wastes, Bleached Jute Wastes, 
Felting Wastes and Carded Jute Tows 















FOURDRINIER WIRES,CYLINDER COVERS AND WASHER WIRES IN ALL MESHES AND SIZES 
r Long Runs 


+ 
and Large Tonnage “oire 
indsa” 
THE LINDSAY WIRE EAVING @. 
COLLINWOOD:OHIO 


FELIX SALOMON & CO. 


NASSAU-BEEKMAN BUILDING 
140 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Importers of and Dealers in 
All Grades of 


Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 


AKT. GES. FUR MASCHINENPAPIERFABRIKATION 


ASCHAFFENBURG 


Manufacturers of Bleached and Unbleached 


SULPHITE WOOD PULP 


of finest quality, excellent strength, length of fibre and splendid 
color. 


MITSCHERLICH-PULP a speciaity 


Daily production 200 tons dry weight. 











Offices ;: CALCUTTA BUILDINGS 
Works: COMMERCIAL COURT Warehouses : EXCHANGE STREET 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 


MARX MAIER 


132 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


F. STAUDACHER | 
E.J. KELLER (MANAGERS 





Main Offices and Packing Houses: Mannheim, Germany 


Largest Packer in Europe 








New css‘o'n Cuttings a Specialty 
OLD COTTON AND LINEN RAGS 
OLD BAGGING AND OLD ROPE 


Sole Agent for Export to Transatlantic Countries: ————————- 
HUGO HARTIG,Hanenre 
9g (GERMANY) 
Pulp Importer and Exporter 
Purchasing Offices at Stockholm (Aktiebolaget HugoHastig) and Gothenburg 


FELIX SALOMON & CO. 
140 Nassau Street, New York 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR U.S. A. AND CANADA 


STOCK GRADED TO SUIT REQUIREMENTS 


Correspondence Solicited 





XU 








February 4, 1909. 






MPORTS OF PAPER STOCK AT 
NEW YORK. 


From January 1 to February 2, 1909. 

















¢| 3s 
Whence * 76) 35 Manila 
Imported. 716081 se Stock. 
~ a = 
| ean 
Bs Bs. Tons. Bs. Coils. 
Antwerp .....--- 284 Satie 24 
Barcelona ...... eee eee 
Bordeaux ; 
Bremen ........ 211 
Bristol ........ 
Central America. .... cmd a” wats 
Christiania ... 44 617 aaaa 67 
Copenhage oe 590 4,289 iad he 
PM  cecevcdess seer 148 é 
Glasg@Ow «...+-- cess ee eee ans — 
Hamburg ‘ 359 210 1,812 SO es 
DE peecces 1,281 ix wwe eee 621 
Hull 596 338 262 617 
Leghorn ......- cece - oe “an 
Liverpool eosece 340 “—_ R46 
ee eee aka 50 
Marseilles ...... 
Newcastle ...... ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro.. aa a 
Rotterdam ..... 170 III 
Stettin ......... oes 
Trieste .....-++- 60 
IMPORTS “AT NEW YORK. 
For the Week Ended January 30, 1909. 
Quantity. Value. 
Pe CONNER s a ccccccccewtc 1,246 $61,030 
Bleaching Powder............ 407 2,72 
TE aie nv nestccqettedes eae 212 45,424 
DE scouceésscbececese cose .§g§ #660 
CTOY ccccccccccccccscccccces jee 2,603 
EngravingS .....ccsccccscees 12 1,470 
MEE catoccntsacetosescede tees «  (h eebent 
ee EOD, COE. sk aweckcncocs 373 3,37 
a rere rete ee 181 4,07 
ME ab heap odoiensctdssendd 4,011 63,31 
Paper SE ret 1,420 7,738 
PEGE SUOEK. occ ccs cscccsces 5,622 45,223 
ee NOE 6a) 060s baveas'ec 365 37,227 
DEC civaxcassacaacead< peas |.) Siena 
PEPER ccveceiectverne’ cvss # -eeaees 
Pe ME wis CSCuCkSeseces “Cees ~ gemene 
TEC. cn vukdecapeacedéiw “sawed . * .' mana 
Cenc cctexs cen ascwesecses ‘ 622 
WIMPOMIATING 2600. cccccccccs 10 345 
hata ciaétebeecdneeye 6 544 
WEOd Pullpss ccccccccccccccece 12,364 55,555 
NEW YORK IMPORTS. 
For the Week Ended February 2, 1909. 
Paper. 
R. F. Lang, Minneapolis, London, 23 cs. 
G. Sheldon & Co., by same, 2 cs 
R. ¥ Lang, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, Bre- 
men, II cs. 


G. Amsinck & Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 37 cs. 
. De Jonge & Co., by same, 35 cs., 11 bs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 26 cs. 
Tamm & Co., by same, 6 cs. 
F, Downing & Co., by same, 411 bs. 


— 


H. D. Boehm, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Ham- 
burg, ‘ cs. 
H. D. Catty, by same, 2 cs 


Ww. Seren Schell & Co., by same, 433 cs. 
Max Maier, by same, 19 cs. 
A. G. Pritchard & Co., by same, 19 cs. 
Cc W. Williams & Co., by same, 170 cs. 
Amsinck & Co., by. same, 28 cs. 
W. Stursberg, Schell & Co., Pennsylvania, Ham- 


burg, 5 cs. 


10 


L. De Jonge & Co., by same, 49 cs. 
Waken McLaughlin, by same, 80 bs. 
M. J. Corbett & Co., by same, 6 cs. 
C. D. Stone & Co., by same, 23 cs. 
Perry Ryer & Co., by same, 188 cs. 
G. Amsinck & Co., by me, 39 cs. 
C. W. Williams, by same, 4 cs. 
Kupfer Brothers, Krceniand. Antwerp, 29 cs. 
William Seyd, by same, 10 cs. 
Gennert, by same, 10 cs. 
M. O'Meara & Co., by same, 6 cs. 
Kim Commercial Company, by same, 51 bs. 
= Stursberg, Schell & Co., by same, 52 bs., 


G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 2 cs. 
F. D. Burke, by same, 8 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich & Co., by same, 82 cs. 
Downing & Co., by same, 18 cs. 
W. Heinemann, by same, 27 cs. 
C. W. Williams & Co., by same, I cs. 
D. S. Walton & Co., Pailanza, Copenhagen, 601 


G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 11 cs. 
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A. G. Pritchard & Co., by same, 2 cs, 


o Prager Company, Konig Albert, Bremen, 
7 OS. 
, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 20 bs, 


C. D. Stone & Co., by same, 3 cs. 
E. Majert & Co., by same, 30 bs, 


F. J. Emmerich & Co., by same, 24 bs. 

J. M. Tate, by same, 4 cs. 

Dingelstedt & Co., Albano, Hamburg, 97 bs. 

R. F. Lang, Ac iriatic, Southampton, 24 cs. 

C. F. Hubbs & Co., C. F. Tietjen, Copenhagen, 
7 cs. 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 252 cs. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 109 cs. 


Dingelstedt & Co., by same, 130 cs. 
Wilkinson Brothers, by same, 114 cs. 
y 


Germania Importing Company, by same, 106 
pkgs. 

x Amsinck & Co., by same, 42 cs. 

Parsons Trading Company, by same, 7 cs. 

American Tobacco Company, by same, 25 cs. 

The Prager Company, Louisiane, Havre, 4 cs. 

anes Tobacco Company, Toronto, Hull, 


12 
= "S. Walton & Co., by same, 37 bs. 
Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 57 cs. 


W. H. Critchley & Co., by same, 20 cs. 

S. J. Rose & Co., by same, 6 cs. 

American Tobacco Company, Arabic, Liverpool, 
126 cs. 

G. J. Kraft, by same, 1 cs. 

D. Blackly & Co., by same, 23 cs. 

R. F. Lang, by same, 23 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., La Gascogne, Havre, 
2 cs. 


J. Kelsy & Co., by same, 4 cs. 
C. Druckleib & Co., by same, 5 cs. 


H. D. Boehm, by same, 7 cs. 
G. E. Steckart & Co., by same, 5 cs. 
Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 
G. W. Sheldon, Minneapolis, London, 50 cs. 


waste paper. 
Hollingsworth & Co., 
coils old rope, 
Goldman, § 
38 bs. rags. 
Max Maier, by same, 20 bs, cuttings. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., Pennsylvania, Ham- 
burg, 45 bs. old bagging, 17 bs. rags, 9 bs. cuttings. 
Wolf & Fuchs, by same, 16 bs. felt clippings. 
P. Berlowitz, Pallanza, Copenhagen, 53 bs. 
Max Maier, by same, 111 bs. cuttings, 


F. Salomon & Co., Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 28 
bs. rags. 


Noordam, Rotterdam, 111 


Son & Co., K 


<aiserin Auguste Victoria, 


rags. 


F. Salomon & Co., Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
Hamburg, 38 bs. bagging. 
Royal Manufacturing Company, Albano, Ham- 


burg, 55 bs. cotton waste. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 


by same, 78 bs. new 
cuttings. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, Louisiane, Havre, 
123 bs. rags. 
Muller, Schall & Co., by same, 243 bs. rags. 


G. W. Sheldon & Co., 
E. Butterworth & Co., 
American 
rags. 
R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 375 bs. rags. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 174 bs. rags. 
F. Bertuch & Co., Arabic, Liverpool, 83 bs. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Toronto, Hull, 240 bs. bagging, 
224 bs. rags. 
trown Brothers & Co., by 
rope, 74 bs. rags. 
Muller, Schall & Co., by same, 22 bs. old lining 
canvas. 
British 


by same, 46 bs. rags. 
by same, 118 bs. rags. 


Express Company, by same, 202 bs. 


same, 19 coils old 


Bank of North America, by same, 


149 
bs. paper stock. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 22 bs. rags. 

R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 61 bs. paper 
stock. 

American Express Company, by same, 17 bs. 
waste paper. 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 59 bs. paper 
stock. 

Marx Maier, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Ham- 
burg, 19 bs. old copying books. 


Marx Maier, Lakoma, Hamburg, 229 bs. new 
cuttings, 192 bs. manilas, 315 bs. old rags, 34 bs. 
hemp ropes. 

Marx Maier, California, Hamburg, 294 bs. rags. 


Bleaching Powder. 


J. L. & D. S. Riker, Cevic, Liverpool, 125 cks. 
A. Klipstein & Co., ‘Vaderland, Antwerp, 198 cks. 
China Clay. 
Moore & Munger, Cevic, Liverpool, 
tons. 
Fuerst Brothers, by same, 50 cks., 25 tons. 
Hamill & Gillespie, by same, 540 cks., 270 tons. 


Wood Pulp 


R. Helwig, Noordam, Rotterdam, 919 bs., 170 
tons. 

F. Salomon & Co., Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
Hamburg, 200 bs., 40 tons. 

F. Berlowitz, Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 2,030 bs., 
200 tons. 

F. Salomon & Co., by same, 

F. Salomon & Co., 
bs., 630 tons. 


28 cks., 13 


1,424 bs., 265 tons. 
Pallanza, Copenhagen, 10,414 


* 2,137 bs. 
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P. Berlowitz, by eames, 50 bs., 20 tons. 

F, Salomon & Co., by same, 3,108 bs., 649 tons. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co. , by same, 288 bs., 70 tons. 
F. Salomon & Co., Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 28 


bs., 12 tons. 

F. Salomon & Co., Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
Hamburg, 38 bs., 16 tons, 

F, Salomon & Co., Albano, Hamburg, 1,120 bs., 
445 tons. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 240 bs., 
100 tons, 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 150 bs., 60 
tons, 

E. Butterworth & Co., C. F. Tietjen, Copen- 
hagen, 792 bs., 160 tons. 

F, Salomon & Co., by same, 1,370 bs., 560 tons. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 275 bs., 130 
tons, 

American Express Company, by same, 150 bs., 
60 tons. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 160 bs., 65 
tons, 

M. Gottesmann & Co., by same, 1,016 bs., 400 
tons, 


*. Bertuch & Co., by same, 3,904 bs., 1,360 tons. 
F. Bertuch & Co., Pannonia, Trieste, 150 bs., 60 


tons, 

Ira L. Beebe, Toronto, Hull, 1,200 bs., 480 tons. 

British Bank of North America, by same, 350 bs., 
180 ‘tons, 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Pennsylvania, Hamburg, 
175 _bs., 25 tons. 


M. Gottesman & Son, C. F. Tietjen, Copenhagen, 
» 300 tons, 


BOSTON IMPORTS. 





From January 25 to February 1, 1909, Inclusive. 
Paper, Books, Etc. 

. _ C. Page & Co., Devonian, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
woks, 

P. E. Yorkes, by same, 1 cs. books. 

Lord & Nagle, by same, 1 cs. books, 

B. D. Webber, Cambrian, London, 1 cs. paper, 
9 cs, stationery. 

Dana Estes & Co., by same, 3 cs. books. 

C. E. Lauriat & Co., by same, 3 cs. books. 


Patterson, 
cs. books, 
A. P. Schmidt, by same, 


Wydle & Co., Bethania, Hamburg, 5 


4 cs. books. 


American Express Company, by 


same, 6 cs, sta- 
tionery, 6 cs, books. 
Stone & Downer Company, by same, 1 cs. -books, 
6 cs. paper. 


Ritter & Flutt, 
D. S. Waldron, by same, 
RB. D. Webber, by same, 
Gourock Paper Company, 
Buintin Reed Company, 
R. Downing & Co., 
cs. —— paper. 
F. Griffin, by same, 
G x Browning & Co., by same, 1 cs. paper. 
American Paper Tube Company, by same, 
bs., 532 rolls wrapping paper. 


Paper Stock. 


Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 


by same, 1 cs. books. 

97 bs., 92 rolls paper. 
48 cs. paper. 

by same, 1 cs. books, 
by same, 7 cs. paper. 
Marquette, Antwerp, 55 


10 cs. wall paper. 
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Devonian, Liv- 


erpool, 214 coils, 12 bs., manila rope, 186 bs. 
— manila rope. 

Edwin Butterworth & Co., Cambrian, London, 
76 bs. bagging, 56 bs. waste paper. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company, by same, 57 


coils manila rope. 


} mg Hough, by same, rro bs. waste paper. 


Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, by same, 
99 bs. waste paper. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 43 bs. new 


cuttings. 
American Express Company, by same, 
waste paper. 
Crocker, Burbank & Co., 
paper. 
Hollingsworth & Vose Company, 
chester, 61 bs. bagging. 
Edwin Butterworth & Co., 
126 bs. bagging, 66 bs. 


120 bs. 
by same, 132 bs. waste 
Iberian, Man- 


by same, 360 bs. rags, 
twines, 


Train, Smith Company, by same, 176 bs. rags. 

American Express Company, by same, 442 bs. 
bagging. 

Felix Salomon & Co., Bethania, Hamburg, 96 
bs. rags. 


Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 60 bs. rags. 
Hollingsworth & Vose Company, by same, 88 


coils, 64 coils manila rope. 

American Express Company, by same, 195 bs. 
rags. 

Train, Smith Company, Laurentian, Glasgow, 
60 bs. waste paper. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 49 bs. 
waste paper 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company, by same, 145 


coils manila rope. 
F. W. Bird & Son, by same, 267 bs. waste paper. 
Esson Brothers, by same, 135 bs. waste paper. 
Train, Smith Company, Marquette, Antwerp, 67 

bs. bagging, 64 bs. rags. 


(Continued on page 299.) 
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The 
Wandel 
Rotary Paper Machine 


Screen 


is the only one in this country 
which gives absolutely clean paper 
with minimum waste. 


CAPACITY . 
20 to 25 tons News 
20 tons Book 

15 tons Writing 
Requires but 1 \% 
4,000 in use in Europe. q er 1% me 


OTTO WANDEL, East Walpole, Mass. the WANDEL SCREEN cleans 


sdicitesibitinataiaie “ane itself automatically. Requires 


The Patented WANDEL Rotary Paper Machine SCREEN very little attention. 


Write for Particulars. 










aaa) lh oT bt 
ae 


ADJUSTABLE-MOLDER 






Special Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cot- 
ton, Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre, etc’ 


Manutactured THOS, L. DICKINSON, “ "ASsa¥SzRE=T 


Successor to JOHN DICKINSON. Established 1796. 






THE AMBURSEN HYDRAULIC CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents ENGINEER-CONSTRUCTORS 








Designers and Builders of Concrete-Steel Dams, Power Houses, etc. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON. 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 








tf All Tests Sole Agents for the United States 
} SODA ASH and Canada of THE UNITED 







| CONVEYORS 











, : FOR 
i a Rl ene ee ~~ PULP, PAPER 
I ai ALKALI Co., LTp., of Great | a ATE PSS PULP, PAFER AND 
: ALKALI Britain, for the sale of their various {} Showing portion of sotemest a Rae ag oy the Lafayette Box 
oard Company, Lafayette, Ind. 
brands of Write for catalogs series Ac, and mention subjects in which you are 






especially interested. 
THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS AND DENVER 





BLEACHING POWDER 









» 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The List of Subjects Continues to Grow 
—Much Interest Shown. 


“The Best Manner to Help This Good Thing Along Is to An- 
swer a Question” Is the Way One Correspondent This Week 
Expresses His Appreciation of Our Practical Page. 


A few of the questions and answers of the week follow: 


Figuring Bulk on Percentage Basis. 
Practical Paper Maker: 

Some time ago there appeared in your paper a question regarding 
way to figure bulks of paper. 

I have had good results by arriving at answers by way of per- 
centage. First, 1 would reduce two different sized and weight 
papers to an equal size, and would then get the percentage of 
weight of one over the other, and the given bulks would be handled 
in the same way, and by this method I could arrive at a proper 
answer in a very short time. DAN. 


Effect of Heated Stuff on Wire—Answer to “B.” 

In answer to your question regarding the effect of heated stuff 
on the wire and quality of paper, would say that the effect on the 
wire causes it to expand and stretch wherever it is in contact with 
the hot stock. It is seldom necessary to heat the stock so hot 
that it affects the wire in this manner, though it sometimes hap- 
pens wires have been ruined by the action of hot stock upon 
them, causing them to jump into wrinkles. 

The heating of stock is at all times unfavorable to the quality 
of a paper, with possibly the exception of blotting paper. It de- 
teriorates the fibre, makes it shed water freely, besides detracting 
from its felting properties. It decreases the sizing quality of the 
paper, and is also injurious to the color. All in all it may be 
truthfully stated that it robs the sheet of its best qualities, and the 
use of it should be avoided, especially when a well sized and close 
paper is wanted, even if it becomes necessary to slow back the 
machine. P. 2: 


Electricity at Winders—The Reason Why. 
Practical Paper Maker: 

I think your column is just the thing for young men in the 
trade, both in the mills and for the college bred chaps in the offices 
who really desire to become successful manufacturers. Believing 
that the best manner to help this good thing along is to answer 
a question, I submit the following in answer to “James” regarding 
“electricity in paper at the winders.” The sheet acquires the elec- 
tricity by the friction at the calenders, the friction being caused, in 
the main, by the pressure of the doctors upon the rolls. This fric- 
tion and resultant electricity in the sheet is noticeable, particularly 
where your stack is equipped with the old fashioned spring doc- 
tors, which require considerable pressure to scrape the rolls prop- 
erly, and when your sheet is drying hard, for the same reason 
that electricity is produced by the friction of dry surfaces. If not 
taken out at the reel it will be noticeable as the reel unwinds, and 
in some cases after the roll has been removed from the winder. 

While I suppose the manner of taking the electricity out of the 
sheet as it leaves the calenders is a matter of common knowledge, 
I will give my way, inasmuch as the subject has been brought up. 
Fasten some copper wire (a thin strip of wire cloth will answer the 
purpose) to the frame of your calenders; run it over to the other 
side above the sheet and fasten it in the same manner, leaving it 
hang loosely upon the sheet. If your stack is a radical “dynamo” 
you will find that this method will remove the electricity suffi- 


ciently to permit you to approach the reel without danger of being 

electrocuted. A.F.C. 
Increasing Size Without Using More Size. 

Practical Paper Maker: 

Can you or the readers of THE JourNAL tell me a method by 
which I can increase the sizing of a paper without the addition of 
more size? In other words, what can be done to increase the effi- 
ciency of the size being used? Am under the impression paper is 
not sized as hard as it should be for the amount of size I am 
using, and would be glad to hear some ideas on this subject. 

FoREMAN 
Plate Glazed and S. & S. C.—Answer to “P.” 

“P.” inquires about the difference between plate glazed and super- 
calendered paper. Plate glazed paper possesses a smooth, silky 
surface, and has a mellow quality that does not exist in super- 
calendered paper, and it is far in advance of supercalendered 
paper in all respects. Of course it is far more expensive to pro- 
duce plate glazed paper than it is to produce supercalendered. 
Supercalendered paper has a very glossy but not absolutely smooth 
surface. In writing upon a plate glazed paper with pen and ink 
the paper does not act greasy at the touch of pen and ink as it 
does upon supercalendered paper. 

Plate glazing does not lower the color of the paper, while super- 
calendering does. It also renders the paper more transparent. 

One drawback in plate glazed paper is its cost of production. 
Plate glazed paper will bulk more than supercalendered papers. 

Fe 
Old Machine Tenders Should Help the Beginners. 
Practical Paper Maker: 

I have been following your column closely ever since it began, 
and I am rather disappointed that there has not been more in it 
about the machine. As I am a young machine tender, and do not 
feel as I know as much about running a machine as I would wish, 
therefore I would ask what you and the readers consider as the 
best method in managing a Fourdrinier machine. I mean by this 
the starting up and shutting down of the machine, as well as the 
care of its different parts, and what should be done to the machine 
if it is to be idle for three or four days? Also the best way of 
making a heavy and light weight paper. I know that some of the 
older machine men could, if they would, give the younger fellows 
a lot of pointers that would be appreciated. Hoping to hear from 
the readers and Practical Paper Maker in answer to above, I thank 
you for the space you allow this letter. ‘Re. 


Calendering Once—Answer to “ Calender.” 

Your question is not very puzzling, and the only reason ap- 
parent for some mills calendering paper but once, instead of twice, 
as other mills do, is because it is cheaper to run it once than it is 
twice. So if the customers or buyers of the paper are satisfied 
with the finish of it, why, it is all right. 

No doubt you intended to inquire how some mills were able to 
get a finish running it once through the calenders, while other mills 
had to run the paper two or three times to obtain the same finish. 

Providing the furnish of the paper is the same, which is prob- 
ably not so, there seems to be no reason why it would not be pos- 
sible for the mill that runs the paper two and three times to get 
the same result by running the paper once with increased pressure 
on the levers. Of course the method, while it decreases the labor 
cost of calendering paper, increases the machinery cost, as the 
wear on the rolls is much greater, and the paper rolls do not last 
long under continual heavy pressure. 

The furnish and loading of a paper are big factors in.the finish, 
and very often a simple change, which does not affect the 
quality or cost of the paper, will aid greatly the finish of the paper. 
The reason why some mills run paper but once and obtain a good 
finish, while others have to run it twice, is probably due to the 
furnish of the paper more than anything else. PP. M. 
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In attest of the efficiency of the 
‘‘The writer was at our McKeever Pulp 
Mill last week, and is very glad to be able 


( entrifugal | to report that the Centrifugal Screens 


purchased from you are thus far giving | 


| most excellent satisfaction, and the pulp 


Screen | which we are now receiving from that mill || 


is certainly nice and clean, due we think 
| very largely to the use of your screens.”’ 


on ground wood pulp, we herewith Yours truly, 


publish an unsolicited recommenda- | IROQUOIS PULP & PAPER CO. | 
tion recently received. | T. SMITH, Treas. | 


} 
—_ | 


BAKER & SHEVLIN CO., sctc‘Manatacturers Saratoga Springs, U.S. A. 




















Slitting and Rewinding Machinery 


PAPER MILLS .« PAPER DEALERS .« PAPER BOX MFRS. 


Cut shows machine for slitting narrow widths and making clean cut edges; for Register, 
Ticker, Adding Machine Rolls, etc. Rewinds on one shaft any diameter %% inch up. 


We also manufacture Slitters for Boxboard and Tag stock and for WAXED-GLAZED 
Papers—Insulating material and other specialties 


TOILET PAPER ROLL MACHINERY—for plain or perforatedrolls 
SHEET CUTTERS for cutting variable length sheets from roll paper or cardboard 
WRAPPING PAPER PRESSES for roll or sheet products 


Meisel Press and Manufacturing Company 


Factory and Office, 944 to 943 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers Automatic Printing Machinery for Cash Salesbooks, Tickets, Labels. Wrappers, etc. 





Diaphragm Screen 


Will compare favorably with 
any Screen on the market 


Also other Improved Paper, Pulp and Sulphite Mill 


MACHINERY 


Valley Iron Works Co. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
U.S. A. 
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Cards under this heading will be 
charged for at the rate of $15 per annum 
for each card of three lines or less. 
Each additional line $5. 

a a Certified | Public. 

OOMIS, CONANT & CO., 

Certified Public Accountants, 

0 — Street, “ York. John - Loomis, 
® p , Leonard H. Conant, C. P. 


Architects and Engineers. 


[PARWELL, E. S., Mem. A. S. M. E., Consult- 

ing Engineer; Specialities Soda Fibre and By- 

Products Mills, Fuel Saving Devices. 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ARDY, GEO. F., M. Am. Soc. M. E., Con- 
wating —— 309 Broadway, New York. 





RIDE, CHAS. B., Mill Architect and Hydraulic 
Engineer. Specialties: Paper and Pulp Mills. 
so8 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 








CHAEFFL ER, JOSEPH C., Mem. A. S. M. E., 
S Consulting Engineer, Hydro-Electric Develop- 
Man’f’g Plants, Reinforced 
Structures, Conveyors. Tre- 
Mass. 


ments, Power Plants, 
Concrete and Steel 
mont Building, Boston, 


NOW & HUMPHREYS, Mill Architects, En- 
gineers. Paper and Pulp Mills. Steam and 
ater Power Plants. 85 Water St., a Mass. 


JOHN VOLLMER, 
Practical Lead Burner, 112 Minden St. Roxbury, 


Mass. Estimates furnished on all kinds of 
Leadwork. Specialty for — Mills. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO., 
Industrial Engineers. 
Temple Court Building, New York. 





Menefacturing Plants and Power Developments, 
Reports on Industrial Properties, Appraisals, etc. 
_Bale Ties. 

ILSON, H. P. & H. F., Manufacturers of 


Steel Wire Bale Ties, 


for baling all com- 
pressible material. 


577 and 579 Tenth Ave., 
New York City. 


Boards. 


FRANK P. MILLER PAPER CO., 
HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES, BOARDS. 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


Fourdrinier Wire Manufacturers. 


ROWN & SELLERS, Manufacturers of Four- 
drinier Wires, Wire Cloth, Dandy Rolls, etc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


EDERAL WIRE CLOTH CO., Bocsteen, N. J. 
FOURDRINIER WIRES. 
CYLINDER MOULDS. 


Jute Butt Brokers. 


(Azor. RAY & CO. 
8:1 Water Street, New York. 


Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 





E manufacture metal skylights and ventilators 
for paper and pulp mills. E. VAN NOOR- 
DEN CO., 944-52 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Paper Makers’ Supplies. 


ETEWITT, C. B, & BROTHERS, 
Paper Boards, Glue, Paper Stock, 
48 Beekman Street, New York. 


Paper Makers’ and Stainers’ Colors. 


eo a M., 
Carmine, Pulp Colors, Orange, Mineral 
tramarine, Paper Blue. 











Manufacturer and Importer of 
l- 
275 Water St., New York. 





Paper Manufacturers. 


ERSEY CITY PAPER COMPANY, Fourdrinier 
Tissues, White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
Tissues, all widths, to order. 


Cornelison Ave, and Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Patent Attorneys. 


Se WIGHT, 25 Grant Place, Wash- 
ington, G. Experienced in securing pat- 
ents on paper oe. machinery. 


Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


RUNELAT & L’HERMITTE 4 BREST 
(France). Paper stock, all grades, new and 
Mungo and soft rags. Write for the prices. 


OYLE, LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 


HASE & NORTON, High Grade Shavings and 
Book Stock a Specialty. 
277 Water Street, New York. 


a, MICHAEL, 
d 61 Congress Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
P GARVAN, 
* 
way. 


ford, Conn.; 
Q* & SON, M., Paper Makers’ Sup- 
plies. Black Cotton Stockings for export a 
specialty. 154 Nassau Street, New Yor 


H® a WAY, WM., 
» gt South Third St., 


old. 


Hart- 
Broad 


State 


York office, 


St., 
201 


Inc., 205-207 


New 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. or 


Ho GEO. . 
54 Roosevelt Street, New York. 


OFELLER, THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, 
mae Dealers in Rags and Paper Stock. 


Hoey ELLER, THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, 
We pay the highest market price for 

second oe Alkali Bags and all kinds of second 
hand Burlap Bags. 
OFELLER, THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, 

N. Y. We pay the highest market price for 

Uld Brass Wire Cloth and Old Paper Mill Felts. 


UGHES, “LAURENCE, 
229 to 237 Union Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


YMAN BROS., Portland Wharf, St. Anne St., 
Limehouse, London, England. Waste Papers 
and rags. Prices quoted any station. 


LANDAU: MARCUS, 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Domestic and Foreign Paper Stock 
and Rags. Cable Address, Daulan, A B C Codes, 
teurth and fifth editions. 


ENHART, J. I., 246 North Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 


= JOSEPH, & CO., 
Mercantile Building, 

Corner Hudson and Vestry Sts., New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 
of every grade and description. 


IVERPOOL MARINE STORE CO..,. Liverpool, 
England. L. M. S. Wood Tag, Manila, Rope 
and Star Brands (Kegistered). 


1 Pitas Co., INC., JOHN H., 
174 Duane Street, New York. 


cGUIRE, MICHAEL, 
100 and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York. 


/URPHY, DANIEL l., 
39 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Q IMMONS’, JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 
Stock, 28 and 30 South Marshall Street (for- 
merly Decatur Street), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealing Wax. 


ROWNE, M. C. 
Especially for Paper Mills and Wholesale Paper 
Dealers. Holyoke, Mass. 


Straw Pulp. 


FREESE, JEAN. 


S 


132 Nassau St., New York. 


CANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN TRADING CO., 


Produce Exchange, New York. All other 
kinds of Pulp. _Also Nilsen’s Kraft Soda Pulp. — 
Teaming. 


DSgRBUTORS and Forwarders of Paper. 
Now handling shipments for mills throughout 
the country. M. C. HAGGERTY & SON, 30 Sher- 
man St., Chicago. 


Waxed Papers. 


AMMERSCHLAG MFG. CO., THE, ‘ehiaaii 
turers of all kinds of Waxed Papers, 
and printed. 


= 


232 and 234 Greenwich St., New 


- eT et 
ee 
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BOSTON IMPORTS. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


Edwin Butterworth & Co., by same, 115 bs. rags, 
bs. flax waste. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 230 bs. 


waste paper. 


bs. 
70 bs. 


chester, 


True & McClelland, 
Castle, Gottheil 
waste paper. 
Castle, Gottheil 
flax waste. 
Castle, Gottheil 
183 bs. 
Salomon 
201 bs. rags. 


by same, 141 bs. flax waste. 
& Overton, Canadian, Belfast, 85 


& 3elfast, 


Man- 


Overton, Devonian, 


& Overton, Bostonian, 
waste paper. 
Brothers & Co., 


Hide Cuttings. 


Corne, Iberian, Manchester, 60 bags. 
Adamson & Co., by same, 228 bags. 
Gottheil & Overton, Bostonian, Manches- 


Wood Pulp. 
E. M. Sergeant, Bethania, Hamburg, 362 bs. 
Jean Freese, by same, 403 bs. 
Scandinavian-American Importing Company, 
same, 1,488 bs. 
Page, Newell & Co., 
Felix Salomon & Co., 


Bethania, Liverpool, 


W. F. 
Baeder, 
Castle, 


ter, 93 bs. 


by 


3,700 bs. 
9,990 bs. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS. 


For the Week E nded J Januz ry. 
British Bank of South America, 
rags. 
F. Bertuch & Co., by same, 
Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., by same, 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
werp, 358 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
monwealth, Manchester, 160 bs. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
133 bs. rags 
Castle, Gottheil 
129 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
57 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
Baltimore, 401 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
Baltimore, 153 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
Baltimore, 74 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
to Baltimore, 176 bs. rags. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
Baltimore, 1,364 bs. wood pulp, 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 
to Baltimore, 25 bs. rags. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., 
Baltimore, 399 bs. flax waste. 


by same, 
by same, 


30, 1909. 
Copenhagen, 197 
bs. 
823 bs. wood pulp. 
8 bs. paper. 
Menominee, Ant- 


Com- 


8 
Manchester 
rags. 

Louise, Hamburg, 


& Overton, Silvia, Hamburg, 


Marquette, Antwerp, 
Maryland, London to 
Remo, Rotterdam to 
to 


Orthia, Glasgow 


Vedamore, Liverpool 





Breslau, Bremen to 
249 tons. 
Maryland, Antwerp 


Indiana, Antwerp to 


Ira L. Beebe & Co., Breslau, Bremen to Balti- 
more, 125 bs., 25 tons sulphite pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Son, Louise, Hamburg, 400 bs., 
50 tons wood pulp. 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 











HOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED SUPER- 

INTENDENT would like to hear from 

some paper company. Address Mill, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT §ssulphite mill, 
years’ successful experience manufacture 
bleached and unbleached sulphite, desires position; 
best references. Address R., Room 45, 127 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 


oa. First class designer on paper bag 

machinery; state salary and experience, also 
nationality. Address Box 99, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 





sixteen 


WOR SALE—Mullen testing machine in good 

order; will show breaking strength of paper 
up to 160 pounds; we require a Mullen testes 
“Jumbo” size, hence we wish to dispose of the 
smaller machine; price, $60. Chicago Folding 
= Company, 243 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
ll. 


ITUATION WANTED as superintendent in 
cylinder mill in combination; all grades of 
board, Address Box 88, care Paper Trade Journal. 


TJANTED—Two, four or six 32x62 inch seam 
less dryers in At condition; quote lowest 
price for cash. Address Dryers, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 
vr BUY the machinery of a paper mill 
with one or two cylinder machine at a fair 
price. Address M. & C., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 


ANTED—Experienced superintendent for 

one machine, up to date cylinder mill run- 
ning on colors and high grade board specialties; 
state experience, age and class of papers familiar 
with. Address Grade, care Paper Trade Journai. 


ANTED—Machine tender for two cylinder 

machine making bogus; steady work; young 

man with family preferred. Address Two Cylin- 
der, care Paper Trade Journal. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITY—Party with well 
located, established, successful paper job- 
bing business in Syracuse, N. Y., handling princi- 
pally wrappings, bags, twines, toilet papers, etc., 
among stores, mills and manufacturing trade; ex- 
ceptional opportunity; can increase trade with 
good profits rapidly according to capital; present 
management desires interested party with $5,000 to 
$10,000 for equal interest to assist in store, office 
or among trade; substantial references from cus- 
tomers, mills and manufacturers; New York City 
reference, J. S. Lumeschloss, paper dealer, 115 
Worth street, and others. For particulars, with 
references, giving age, business and experience, 
address “Paper Dealer,” General Delivery Post 
Office, Syracuse, N. Y. Correspondence treated 
strictly confidential. 


OSITION WANTED by a young man; fifteen 
years’ experience in paper mill accounting 
and good general knowledge of paper and pulp 
making; also construction. Address Satisfaction, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


rANTED—Salesman to sell foreign pulp; 

must have experience and best references. 

Address, giving full particulars and salary ex- 
pected, Opportunity, care Paper Trade Journal. 


ANTED—First class cook, caustic soda 

process; must understand handling of 

chemicals and willing to teach beginner. Address 
“Pulp Company,” Newbern, N. C 


FOR SALE 


One Farrel stack 114 inch calenders, one 20 
inch, one 18 inch, one 14 inch and four 10 inch 
rolls. 

One Farrel stack 114 inch calenders, one 20 
inch, one 18 inch, one 14 inch and six 10 inch 
rolls. 

One Lobdell stack 114 inch calenders, one 20 
inch, one 16 inch, one 14 inch and six 10 inch 
rolls. 

One Pusey-Jones stack 104 inch caienders, one 
zo inch, three 10 inch, one 14 inch rolls. ; 

One Farrel stack 88 inch calenders, one 16 inch, 
one 14 inch, one 12 inch and four 8 inch rolls. 

One stack 72 inch calenders, two 15 inch and 
three 14 inch rolls. . J 

One 68 inch stack, one 14 inch, one 12 inch and 
five 7 inch rolls, . : 

One 56 inch stack, one 14 inch, one 12 inch, two 
8 inch and three 7 inch rolls. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





agent to effect sales and to pay Customs Entry and 
forwarding, and to so dovetail arrangements that 


N ACHINE TENDER wants position on Four- 
\ drinier, Harper or cylinder machine making 
book, manilas, tissue or box board; strictly sober. 
Address Machine Tender, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


RACTICAL HEAD FINISHER, active and 
steady, can handle help, wants situation. Ad- 
dress Hustler, care Paper Trade Journal. 


eget Abe contemplating changes in 
the management of their mills may be in- 
terested in a practical man of valuable experience: 
mill that is not paying preferred; can get produc- 
tion; have good position; want more salary. Ad 
dress Salary, care Paper Trade Journal. 


YOSITION WANTED by a first class Four 

drinier or cylinder machine tender; steady 

and strictly temperate. Address C. B., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


OSS BEATERMAN, experienced on most all 
grades of paper and colors, wants position as 
assistant superintendent; best references as_ to 
character and ability. Address Beaters, care Pa 
per Trade Journal. 


Cen ae cee MACHINE TENDER, with 

five years’ experierce on news and manilas; 
also two years on fine writings and book; best 
references; age twenty-seven. Address Canadian, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


— WANTED in miil making colored, 

special colored hanging: must be well up on 
colors and capable of taking charge of mill. Address 
Colorman, care Paper Trade Journal. 


GENCY WANTED for New York and vicin- 
ity; energetic and successful salesman, having 
luily equipped office, solicits correspondence with 
responsible manufacturer; best references. Ad- 
dress Manufacturer, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OSITION WANTED, backtender, Fourdrinier, 
four years’ experience on manila grade. Ad- 
dress N. N., care Paper Trade Journal. 


N ENGLISH FIRM, large producers of 
CHINA CLAY, well adapted for Paper mak- 
ing purposes, and splendidly equipped for export- 
ing, are desirous of doing a regular and direct 
trade with Mills in United States. They seek a 
smart, honorable, painstaking, plodding American 


Clay goes direct from steamers into the mills 
without incurring storage, as only by this means 
and not handicapping with too large commission 
can a regular business be established. It will take 
time to develop, but given the right man success 
is eventually certain. Ample capital will be found 
for the business, and preference given to some one 
now having connections with Paper Makers and 
other consumers of Clay. Address Cornucopia, 
care S. C. Phillips & Co., 47 Cannon street, Lon- 
don, England. 


OR SALE—One Tavlor & Stiles No. 190 new 

style 15 inch Giant Triplex Rag Stock Cutter. 
with graphite and hronze bushings; practically 
new. Address The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company, Lockland, Ohio. 


fifteen years’ experience in buying and sales ends 
of large business; has first class references. Ad- 
dress R., care Paper Trade Journal. 


nan eo tender, beaterman and 
millwright for a first class board mill in the 
Middle West: good wages and steady work; give 
references. Address L. J., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 
EADBURNER-—Sober and industrious, age 35, 
seventeen years’ experience, wants position. 
Reply to Leadburner, care Paper Trade Journal. 








ye IN CONNECTICUT—Millwright, 
machine tenders and beatermen for wet ma- 
chine mill making fibre and leather boards; mill 2 
miles from railroad, 


Apply B. B., care Paper 
Trade Journal. 





ILL. AGENT about to establish office in Chi- 
cago, and acquainted with paper jobbers and 
manufacturing industries, wishes to correspond 
with wrsoping paper mills and importers of paper 
specialties, f 


ddress Specialties, care Paper 
Journal. 


ee WANTED—Capable paper sales- 
\) man desires position with first class house; 
rade 














FOR SALE 


1 E. D. Jones & Son Wagg 
Majestic Jordan. 

Dillon Jordan with Iron Sub- 
Base. 

500 H. P. Cross Compound 
Corliss Engine. 


— 


_ 


bo 


17 in. Taylor-Stiles late type 
Rag Cutters. 

Screens, Fourdriniers, Presses, 

Dryers and Calenders of 

all sizes. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 


75 Crescent Avenue 


NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





wetter MECHANIC wants position; thor- 
i) oughly practical, up to date, in large pulp 
and paper mills; experienced, competent, efficient 
and temperate. Address Good Results, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


~ FOR SALE 


30 tons of 1 15-16 inch, 2 7-16 inch and 2 
11-16 inch shafting, with flanged faced coup- 
lings fitted; also adjustable hangers to fit 
above; shafting and hangers look like new. 


1 set heavy quarter turn pulleys, 30 inch diam- 
eter, 18 inch face, with 3 7-16 inch shaft, etc. One 
rotary boiler, almost new, good for high pressure. 
Several others. Four supercalenders. One stack 
48 inches, one 58 inch, one 62 inch and one 72 
inch machine calenders. One 30x62 and one 30x72 
inch cylinder mold. 


Two 62 inch revolving cutters. Four rag cut- 
ters. One 60 inch Black-Clawson cutter, rebuilt 
with Hamblet expansion pulley, with heavy back 
stands for six rolls. 72 inch double cutter. One 
38 inch trimming cutter. 

Six Jordan engines. 
kollergang. 


One all iron tub beating and washing engine, 
12 feet 6 inches length of tub. One 42x42 beating 
engine, new cypress tub. Three iron tub beaters, 
42x42 rolls. 


One 58 inch two cylinder machine. One 62 inch 
cylinder machine. One 83 inch Pusey & Jones 
Fourdrinier part. : 

One 8x12 centre crank, plain slide valve engine, 
overhauled. One 300 horse power Corliss. One 
tandem compound Cooper, almost new, 150 to 225 
horse power. Two 600 horse power Buckeye en- 
gines, 


One 58 inch, one 62 inch and 86 inch four bowl 
upright reels. 


One Holyoke Machine Company’s water pump, 
6 inch cylinder, 20 inch stroke, geared drive, tight 
and loose pulley. One Holyoke Machine Company’s 
water pump, 4 inch cylinder, 16 inch stroke, geared 
drive, tight and loose pulley. Five stock pumps. 
Lot of suction and tank pumps. One double feed 
pump. One double plunger stock pump. One 3 
inch and one 4 inch fan pump. 


One Decker wet machine. Two dandy_rolls. 
Two felt stretchers. Two Success, two Packer 
and two Gould screens, 


Lot of pulleys, new fly bars, maple press rolls 
and suction boxes, 
MILLS MACHINE CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 





Several bed plates. One 


Cy) \ 
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emistry of Paper Making 
i Wanted 


A second-hand copy of Chem- 
istry of Paper Making wanted, 
in good condition. Address Book, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


a 


WANTED 


Old Brass Wire Cloth, Scrap 
Brass, Second-hand Soda Ash, 
and all other kind of second-hand bags. 


Will be pleased to quote prices. Write to 


THEODORE HOFELLER & COMPANY 
206-220 Scott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Mill Machinery 


LEE, MASS. 


REVOLVING PAPER CUTTERS 
RAG CUTTERS 
CYLINDER PAPER MACHINES 
WASHING AND BEATING ENGINES 
CHILLED IRON AND PAPER CALENDERS 
FAN AND STUFF PUMPS 
E’ GINE ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES 
CYLINDER MOLDS 
MARSHALL DRIVES 
SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 
REELS 
DRYERS WITH IMPROVED PACKING BOXES 
WET MACHINES 
GUN METAL AND RUBBER ROLLS 
ROLLS REGROUND 





The Berlin & Jones Envelope Co. 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
547 to 553 West Twenty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturers in New York for over sixty years of every- 
thing in Envelopes, and Makers of Berlin's ‘‘Quality First” 
Stationery. 


We solicit from mills samples and prices of : 
Envelope Manila Nos. 1 and 2, also Rope and Jute. 
W. W. Wood Grades. 
Rag 
Bond and Linen and all papers suitable for envel- 
purposes.. 


An exceptional opportunity for salesman of 
ability to connect with a large writing mill to sell 
direct to New York City printing trade; all com- 
munications treated confidentially. Address 

WRITINGS, 
Care Paper Trade Journal. 









Timber and Pulpwood Limit 


FOR SALE 







yo undersigned have for sale a Timber and Pulpwood 

Limit, having an area of 156 square miles, situate on the 
Coulonge River, in the Province of Quebec. This is a very 
desirable limit, and contains large quantities of Spruce, Pulp- 
wood and Pine. For price and terms apply to 


THE EAST TEMPLETON LUMBER COMPANY, Limited 


East Templeton, Quebec, Canada 


ICE CREAM SPOONS 





are used with paper plates and boxes, on the streets, on the trains, at resorts 
2¥, inch for penny portions—3¥, inch for 5c. and 10c. portions. 
ATLAS MFG. CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 





Unbleached Spruce Sulphite Fibre 


The Riordon Paper Mills, uma 


MONTREAL 


cS cH cH cv 


Try Our NEW EXTRA STRONG SPRUCE 
PULP—Slow Cook 
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MARKET REVIEW 


Office Tue Paper TrapveE JourNat, 
Wepnespay, February 3, 1909. 
FINANCIAL.—Money on call during the week ruled 14@2 
per cent. Monday the rates were 134@2 
transactions at 1% 


per cent., with closing 


per cent. Tuesday the 


rates were 134@2™% per 
cent., with closing transactions at 


2% per cent. Time money on 
’Change 2@2% per cent. for thirty to sixty days, 244@2% per cent. 
for ninety days to four months, and 3@3'% per cent. for five and 
six months. Mercantile paper, 314@4 per cent. for sixty to ninety 


days’ indorsed bills receivable for choice single names. Latest 
quotations on trade securities are as follows: 

Rid. Asked. 
American Writing Paper Company, 5S.........0........+. 82 84 
American Writing Paper Company, com................+. 2 2% 
American Writing Paper Company, pref.................. 15% 16 
International Paper Company, COM.......+ee+eeee esses 11% 11% 
International Paper Company, pref......ccccccescescsees 54% 53% 
SONEUNEE EOP CUINGNT, “GR, i cccccccccts cave secsssce 106% - 
i ME. 6.5. ns kenGbeeseh Ses San eN acess bond eeee 88 —— 
Union Bag ol POP CROONER, COUR. oicn ccc veces casccics 10% II 
Union Bag and Paper Company, pref.................5:- 68 69 
United Box Board and Paper Company, com............. 7 1% 
United Box Board and Paper Company, pref............. 4% 5% 
United States Envelope Company, com.........6. eeeeeees 40 50 
United States Envelope Company, pref........... ..eee00: 96 103 


PAPER.—There has been no change in the general course of 
the paper market over the week, trade being uniformly quiet at dis- 
tributing points, with mill operations much improved, owing to the 
increased water power. Business with many of the dealers did 
not prove as good during January as in December last. The manu- 
facturers are receiving new orders, but they are usually of small 
size, indicating that buyers are still adhering to the old policy of 
buying only as required. This applies to the jobbing trade as well 
to the large consumer who buys his supplies direct. If for no 
other reason, the fact that the American Paper and Pulp and the 
National Paper Trade associations will hold their annual con- 
ventions this week, thus drawing many paper men to New York, is 
sufficient to put a damper on market activity. 


With water condi- 
tions 


continuing as at present, it looks as though some of the 
larger mills would be short of orders in a few weeks unless busi- 
ness picks up more rapidly this month. Little attention is being 
given by the dealers to the work of stocking up for the spring 
trade. As the manufacturers in general are now filling orders 
more promptly, all grades of paper have assumed an easier tone. 
Conditions in the Bag market have reached an interesting stage, 
and further cuts are expected. Even with the improved deliveries 
on straight and Side Run News, and Manila and Fibre papers, 
prices have not been affected. Manila Tissues are a little off in 
price. The finer grades continue to move at the old prices. A stif- 
fening of prices on Box Boards is expected shortly. We quote: 





es 9 @ «40 No. 1 Wood..... 285 @ 3% 

Ledgers .......... 9 @ 20 No. 2 Wood..... 2.40 @ 2.50 

Writing— Butchers’ ssese 2.40 @ 2.60 
Superfine aa @ — Fibre Papers...... 2.70 @ 2.95 
Extra fine....... @ 17 

Eas ee nn @ 9 Hardware— 
Fine, No. 2 @ 8 Brown Glazed... 34@ — 
Engine Sized @ 7% Black ....< pexde 4%4@ — 

Book, S. & @ 3.80 Light Red....... ane — 

| eee @ 3.55 . 

Book, Coated @ 6% Tissues— 

Coated, Lithograph. 5 @ 8 White and Col- 

News, f. o. b. mill ored, 20x30.... 42%@ 45 
(contract renewal) 2.10 @ 2.20 Manila No. 1, 

News (transient GGROG .6sseces 45 @ «47% 
business), rolls... 250 @ — Manila No. 2. 45 @ — 
business), sheets. 265 @ — Manila Bogus.- . 1.65 @ 1.75 

Side Runs......... 2.35 @ 2.50 Common Bogus.... 1.25 @ 1.40 

PS RS 5s%@ 9 News Board, ton.. 26 @ 30 

Manila— Straw Board, ton.. 23 @ 26 
OG, -B FOR. cn 500s 4%@ 5 Chip Boards....... 23 @ 26 

News (transient Paper Stock Boards @ 30 
No. 2 Jute...... 4“@ 4% Wood Pulp Board.. 34 @ 36 


WOOD PULP.—Conditions continue favorable for grinding, and 
most producers are taking full advantage of all the water power 
available. The increased production seems to have relieved the 
market stringency, and regular consumers are apparently getting 
sufficient pulp to cover their present needs. Some of the paper 
manufacturers making their own ground wood are reported as 





JOURNAL CONVENTION NUMBER 


ss 
accumulating a little surplus. It seems to be just as difficult to 
secure additional lots in the open market as previously. Prices are 
averaging slightly lower than a few weeks ago. From $19 to 
about $25 per ton is being quoted, depending on the quality. 

WOOD FIBRES.—The market for Foreign Sulphites continues 
to present a quiet aspect, as many consumers are still buying only 
in small quantities. On the Unbleached grades sales are mostly 
of carloads, or less, with an occasional contract being placed for 
this year. Shipments are moving steadily on contracts, and some 
consumers of the Bleached product are making inquiries with re- 
gard to their contract requirements for 1909. The trade has not 
fully recovered from the recent low prices quoted by certain in- 
terests abroad, although the latter are now out of the market, 
Quotations remain steady at prevailing figures. 
Sulphite market shipments on contracts have 
but new business continues slow. 
steady. We quote: 


In the Domestic 
increased somewhat, 
Prices, however, are holding 


Sulphite, foreign— Soda, Domestic— 


Bleached, ex dock 3.00 @ 3.25 Bleached ........ 230 @ — 
Unbl’h’d, ex dock 1.90 @ 2.20 Soda, foreign— 

Sulphite, domestic— a “ Spruce, ex 
Bleached ....... 2.60 @ 32.80 | |  — dock .e.couee, 1.90 @ 2.15 
Unbleached ..... 2.05 @ 2.20 Bleached, ex dock 2.90 @ 3.25 


BAGGING.—The demand for bagg‘ng continues slow, and deal- 
ers are only receiving orders for small quantities 


of the better 
grades. Comparatively few 


sales are being made of the cheaper 
qualities. Any importations now coming forward are mostly on 
previously placed orders. The same range of prices prevail. A 
fairly good movement continues on Rope at present prices. We 
quote: 


Gunny, No. 1— Manila Rope, for- 


Domestic ....... 75 @ 80 GA cccccccccess 2.25 @ 2.30 
POSER csccicece 75 @ 80 Domestic Rope..... 2.25 @ 2.30 
Mixed Bagging.... 50 @ 80 New Burlap Cut- 
Wool Tares, light.. 1.05 @ 1.10 CE: cuickdesces 1%4@ 1M 


Wool Tares, heavy. 1.05 @ 1.10 Flax Waste.. 


Flax Waste, washed 14@ aus 

FOREIGN RAGS.—The situation in this market shows little 
change from last week. Most of the activity is supplied by de- 
liveries on old contracts, although importers are receiving some 
small orders, especially on the cheaper grades. With few excep- 
tions, the packers abroad are still disinclined to accept any large 
orders, believing that a better market will be obtained later. 
ent prices are being maintained. We quote: 


Pres- 


German Blue Cot- Old Linen, White. . 4K%@ s% 





GMB avcvcocacive @ 1.40 Old Linen, Gray... 2%@ 
Dutch Blues...... Y4@ I German — 
Light Print.. 14@ 1% Cottons .... r@ 1% 
New Mixed Cuttings 1%@ 2% Old Linen Biue.. 1n%@ 2M 


New Light Cuttings 3%@ 3% 


OLD PAPERS.—The demand in this market is not as active as 
it was a few weeks ago, probably on account of the improvement 
in pulp conditions. The movement continues chiefly on Hard and 
Soft White Shavings; also on all grades of News and Mixed papers. 
No change in prices has been reported, but some grades are be- 
coming somewhat easier. We quote: 


No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Old Manila,. 80 @ _ go 
Shavings ....... 2.35 @ 2.40 No. 2 Old Manila... 50 @ 55 
No. 2 Hard White New. Box were 
ShsVINSS: ..202200 1.95 @ 2.00 Chips .cccccese 45 @ 50 
No. 1 Soft White New hae Clips. . 45 @ 50 
Shavings ... 1.80 @ 1.85 Bogus Paper....... 50 @ 60 
No. 1 Col’d Shav’s. ‘80 @ 85 Mill Wrappers..... 60 @ 65 
No. 2 Col’d Shav’s. 45 @ 55 Strictly verissue 
No. 1 Flat Stock... 90 @ 95 News . 75 @ 80 
No I Crumpled Strictly Folded 
Sheet Stock..... o @ 85 NEWS .cccssccces 65 @ 70 
No. 1 Book Stock. . $5 @ 65 Broken News..:.... 40 @ 45 
Solid Ledger Stock. 1 @ 1.70 No, 1 Mixed News. 55 @ 60 
Ledger Stock...... 1.40 @ 1.45 Straight Straw and 
No. 1 White News. 1.35 @ 1.45 Other Boxes..... 35 @ 40° 
White Paper...... 1.15 @ 1.25 Mixed Straw and 
Extra New Manila Other Boxes..... 30 @ 35 
Cuttings ....... 1.35 @ 1.40 No. 1 Mixed Papers 40 @ 45 
New Manila Cut- Com’n Papers..... 30 @ 35 
GOS :  cavsegumee 1.10 @ 1.20 


DOMESTIC RAGS.——The movement continues of moderate 
proportions, but no class of stock shows any particular activity. 
Dealers report that the mills are still buying only in such quantities 
as their present needs demand. Collections have fallen off to 


Xl 
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The Mathieson Alkali Works 


SALTVILLE, VA. 


Castner Electrolytic Alkah Co, 


GARA FALLS, 


“FAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 


| HIGH TEST 
Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption. 


au: ie article ion stro has ie 
b oduced in a comme an , analyzing 09-70 Hydrate of Soda. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


SODA ASH. 
CAUSTIC SODA. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. 


PROVIDENCE : BOSTON : 
147 Milk Street 


2 O L E a C1 E N 2 S PHILADELPHIA ; 
117 S. Front Street 
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some extent on account of the bad weather lately. Quotations are 


holding pretty steady on most grades. We quote: 


New Shirt Cuttings, No. 1 Whites...... 2%@ 2% 
MA, Bwessssesscs 4K%@ 4m! Soiled Whites, street 1.00 @ 1.10 
New Shirt Cuttings, Soiled Whites, house 1.45 @ 1.55 
We Biccidsckue é 2n%@ 3% No. 2 New Yorks... 95 @ 1.00 
Fancy Shirt Cut- Serecta,  98...¢<es 80 @ 85 
UMTS cccccsssses 3%@ 3% Thirds and Blues.. 1.25 @ 1.30 
New Blue Cottons. 2%4@ 2m No. 1 Satinettes... 90 @ 1.00 
New Mixed Cottons 1%@ 1.35 No. 2 Satinettes... 75 @ 80 
New Black Cottons, No. 1 Tailors’ Rags 50 @ 52% 
DO. swaeneacnve 1%@ 2 No, 2 Tailors’ Rags 10 @ i15 
New Black Cottons, Hard Back Carpets. 50 @ 55 


Ee 1 @ 1% 

TWINES.—Business continues mostly of small proportions, and 
few consumers are ordering supplies ahead. The cotton grades 
are reported as being the most active. Prices remain unchanged. 
We quote: 


Sisal 


IR diinwnigtiove 74@ — Marline goes Te 6%@ 7% 

Sisal Lath Yarn... 8 @ 9 Marline Jute, 8 & 9 6%@ 7% 
PS aes 6 @ 6% Hemp, 18.... 16 @ 17 

Jute Twines, 18... 1%4%@ — B. C. Hemp, 24.... 15%@ 16% 
Jute Wrapping, 2 to B. C. Hemp, 36.... 15 @ 16 

6 ply— B. Hemp, 24...... 16%@ 17% 
Ko. Sctiivccee RO 2006 B. Hemp, 36...... 1774@ — 
ek Mik ceases o%@ 10% Mixed Hemp, 8&9 — @ — 
ute Twines, 24... 11 @ 12 Amer. Hemp, 4%.. 13 @ — 
ute Twines, 36... 12 @ 13 Amer. Hemp, 6.... 12%@ — 
Marline Tute, 4%.. 9 @ 10 DB. BOGE, BEciscces 17 @ 18 

Marline Jute, 6.... 9 @ 10 


Philadelphia Markets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 
PHILADELPHIA, February 2, 1909.—Demand for paper stock and 
quotations on all the grades remained during the week absolutely 
There still 
the jobbers very small quantities of goods, as the mill demand is 
just enough to The market 
therefore continues well cleaned up, and activity of the mills, un- 


without the slightest change. continue to come to 


about prevent an accumulation. 


less accompanied by an unexpectedly large increase in stock, will 
tend toward better prices. All the jobbers agree that values are 
now at rock bottom, and that it is only a question of time befor: 


they must move upward. Quotations, therefore, remain as _fol- 









lows: 

PAPER AND Boarp. 

Bonds 9 @ «4 OWS «oc ccknsiscce 75 @ 3.10 

Ledgers 8 @ 20 No. 1 Jute Manila. sK%@ 

Writing— Manila Sulph., No. 1 4%@ 5% 
Superfine ine Sos BB Manila, No. 2..... 2%@ 3% 
Extra Fine...... 9 @ i Common Bogus.... 1.75 @ 1.90 
TOR seaman 7 @ Straw Board, ton.. 28 @ 31 
Fine, No. 2..... 7 @ 8 News Board, ton... 34 @ 38 
Fine, No. 3...... 6 @ 7 Wood Pulp Board... 37 @ 40 

Book, S. & é asl wees 4 @ 6 Felts— 

i Mi. Wee sssee 348 sé ORE Scccce + + 35,00 @ 38.00 

Book, Coated...... 64%@ 12 Slaters’ .........38.00 @43.00 

Coated Lithograph.. S4e ~ Best Tarred,2ply so @ 5 

BE AN cawebeseens 6%@ 9 Best Tarred, 3ply 70 @ 7 

Bacctnc. 

Gunny, No. 1— Wool Tares, heavy. 1.37 @ 1.50 
i <cachans 1.00 @ 1.10 Wool Tares, light.. 1.25 @ 1.50 
Domestic ....... 1.00 @ 1.10 Manila Rope, No. 1 2 @ 2% 

Scrap Bagging..... 60 @ 70 New Burlap Cuttings 1%@ 2 

Op Papers. 

Shavings— No. 2 Books, light. s5 @ 60 
No. 1 Hard White 2.00 @ 2.05 Extra No. 1 Manilas 90 @ o95 
No. 1 Soft White 1.65 @ 1.70 Folded News (over- 

No. 2 Soft White 1.20 @ 1.25 RG haa Saas 0 60 @ 65 
No. 1 Mixed..... 75 @ 80 Old Newspapers.... 55 @ 60 
No. 2 Mixed..... 60 @ 65 Mixed Papers...... 37%@ 40 

Ledgers & Writings 1.45 @ 1.50 Commons ......... 25 @ 30 

Solid Books....... 80 @ 8s Straw Clippings.... 35 @ 40 

New Manila Cuttings 1.25 @ 1.30 Binders’ Clippings. 35 @ 40 

Crumpled Manila... 75 @ 80 






Chicage Markets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ]} 

Cuicaco, Ill, February 1, 1909.—January was a quiet month, with 
a number of losses sustained by one large and several small fail- 
ures of paper consumers. Prices are regulated a great deal by the 
quantities ordered and terms of payment. Cash buyers, both 
among jobbers and consumers, are being offered slight conces- 
sions. Collections are reported slow. 

Stormy weather retarded the collection of paper stock, while 
new purchasers in the market kept up the demand fairly well. No 
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‘changes were made in quotations, other than slight concessions 





CONVENTION NUMBER 
a 








were made on large quantities for cash. We quote: 


Parer anpD Boarp. 


eenseee aves 8 @ 4 Sn -crcadiwaanies 6 
BOOED. Sek denecs 9 @ 20 News .....ccceeee 3 oa 3 ¢ 
Writing— Manila— 

Superfine ....... 11 @ 16 No. t Jute..... ° s @ 

Extra Fine...... 9%@ Sulphite No. 1.. 34Q@ ay 
INE wcecccccees 7 @ 2 Common Bogus.... 1.90 @ 2.00 
Fine No. 2...... 7 @ Straw Board (ton).26.00 @a29.00 

Book, S. & S. C... 44@ 6 News Board (ton).30.00 @35.00 

Bee, M ES... 3%@ 4% Wood Pulp Board.37.00 @40.00 

Book, Coated...... 6 @ 12 

Op Papers. 

Shavings— No. 2 Books, light. 50 @ 60 
No. 1 Hard White 2.10 @ 2.25 Extra No.1 Manilas 1.20 @ 1.25 
No. 1 Soft White 1.75 @ 1.90 No. 1 Manilas..... @ & 
No. 2 Soft White 1.20 @ 1.40 Folded News (over- 

No. t Mixed.... 75 @ 8s ee 6s @ 7 
No. 2 Mixed.... 60 @ 70 Old Newspapers.... 55 @ 60 

Ledasrs & Writings 1.40 @ 1.50 Mixed Papers...... 50 @ 60 

Solid Books....... 1.00 @ 1.10 Straw Clippings.... 35 @ 40 

No. 1 Books....... 95 @ 1.00 Binders’ Clippings. 40 @ 45 

H, 


CHINA CLAY.—No new developments affecting the position of 
the market occurred during the week. Business continues to move 
in a small way, as most consumers are holding to their previous 
views on buying. Prices remain at $11.50@18 per ton for imported 
and $8@o9 per ton for domestic. 

TALC.—The movement in this commodity is reported of mod- 
erate proportions by producers. Buying, as a rule, is not heavy, but 
the volume of business coming forward is sufficient to keep the 
various plants busy. Some consumers still hesitate about making 
new contracts for this year. Prices remain firm at $9 and upward 
per ton. 

ROSIN.—The market was rather quiet during the week, and 
buying was merely for immediate needs in most cases. With the 
present movement, and the fact that receipts were light, the mar- 
ket reflected a steady tone. In the South the situation was rather 
At New York Grade “F” 
$3.65, and in Savannah at $3.10. 


dull, with prices easier. was quoted at 

ALKALI.—This market shows more activity than previously. 
Consumers are drawing quite freely on old contracts, and addi- 
tional sales for prompt and future delivery are reported. On 48 per 
cent. 90@g2Vc. is still the ruling price. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—A firm market is in progress, not- 
withstanding an increased supply. An active inquiry is reported 
for additional lots for prompt and future shipment. Spot lots are 
held at 1.30@1.35c., and carloads of standard brands at 1.25c. and 
other grades at 1.20c. 








EDWIN BUTTERWORTH & CoO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Packers of all kinds of 


PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 
GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Etc. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 


BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP—BEAR BRAND 


[AMES PIRNIE ) Office in New York: 
A. S. DEMAREST § Managers. VANDERBILT BUILDING, 182 NASSAU ST. 
Branch Offices at Boston: 10 Congress St.--CHARLES H. WOOD, Mgr. 


WATERBURY 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS GO., Oriskany, N.Y. 


Adapted to every grade of paper from the finest to the coarsest. 

Our wet machine or pulp felts are unequaled for durability. 
WE GUARANTEE A FELT EQUAL 
TO ANYTHING PRODUCED IN THIS 
COUNTRY ©R ABRO/D 


For Writing and Ledger Papers 
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™ R. D. WOOD & CO. THE GENUINE 
400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA | 


4% 


“ MY 
2.00 e . Paper Makers:—How About Your Belts? 
).00 (y , Sr Do they last a long time and give first 
o ( ) Tl U ad uU TY S nm oe ; ae class service all the while? If they 
— oC — Pe x‘ don’t, there’s one that will. 


Gandy Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belts 
are especially adapted to paper mill 





60 work. They are unaffected by steam, 

1625 water, or acid vanors; and because 

85 of their unusual "‘life’’ or resilience, 

absorb the jolts from beaters and 

70 cones, thereby easing the engines 

60 wonderfully. Our booklet ‘‘Experi- 

60 ences with Gandy”’ is sent free on 

40 request. (Gandy Belt Dressing 

45 keeps belts in perfect trim. 

H. 

n of 

10ve 

ious A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 

rted 
122 Pearl Street, New York 

10d- 283 5 Congress Street, Boston. 136 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 

but 50-52 North Front St., Philadelphia. 13 Mathewson Street, Providence. 

the Belt Driven or Direct Connected with any Power Represented in Canada by A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Lrp., 23 Scott Street, Toronto; 

cin ————————_— 34 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 

. 

a NEW IMPROVED, HEAVY, INDESTRUCTIBLE, as ‘ 

} ee 1) estufts d Chem1 | 

an 
and 


the Specially Adapted to Paperand Pulp Mills CHINA CLAY, BLEACHING POWDER 











lar- Sole Agents for the SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
her CAST IRON PIPE, FIRE HYDRANTS, GATE VALVES AND Basle, Switzerland. 

at INDICATOR POSTS 

‘ WOOD ROOM 
di- 

per 


The best proof of the siete and efficiency of the | M A e: H | N E- R Y | 
“ Murphy Automatic Smokeless Furnace} : 


ire 


a in paper and pulp mills is shown in the fact that there 


are more of them in use than all others combined. 


LET US SEND YOU A LIST 





BALANCED SHAKER CHIP SCREEN 





Slashers, Single, Double and Multiple Saws, 
View of the plant of the Laurentide Paper Co., Grand Mere, Quebec, Swing Saws, Conveyors and General Wood 


3,100 H. P. Murphy Furnaces in Operation. ss . 
L WHICH—A high grade furnace with slack coal Room Machinery for Pulp and Paper Mills 


OR—An inferior furnace with high priced coal 


MURPHY IRON WORKS, 7™** S*sStcgorr Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Branches in all large cities Witse ine Clecdies CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR PAPER MAKER 


THE TREATMENT OF PAPER FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
By Louis Edgar Andés. $2.50 
_A practical introduction to the preparation of paper products for a great 
variety of purposes, such as the following papers: Parchment, Transfer, Pre- 
servative, Grained Transfer, Fireproof and Antifalsification, Polishing, Trac- 
ing and Copying, Chalk and Litho Transfer, Leather, Luminous, Tortoiseshell 
and Ivory, Metal, Colored Papers, etc., and Paper Articles. 


THE PAPER MILL CHEMIS?. (Pocket Edition). By H. P. Ste- 
vens, M.A., Ph.D. Price, $2.50. 

This book has been written with the object of providing in a handy form 
the yon ig | information for carrying out chemical and physical tests on 
paper and the raw materials used in its manufacture, oak to supply in a 
convenient form those analytical and practical papermaking data which may 
be useful for purposes of reference. ith Tables and Index. 


CHAPTERS ON PAPER MAKING. By Clayton Beadle. In 5 
Volumes. $2.00 per Volume. 


A series of lectures by a distinguished authority on the important 
features of the Art, to which are added Questions and Answers. 


PAPER TECHNOLOGY. By R. W. Sindall, F.C. S. $4.00 

CONTENTS.—Introduction—Technical Difficulties Relating to Paper— 
Rag Papers—Esparto, Straw, Notes on posting — eee Pulp—Wood Pulp 
Papers—Packing Papers—“‘Art” Papers—The Physical Qualities of Paper— 
The Chemical Constituents of Paper—The Microscope—Fibrous Materials 
Used in Paper Making—Analysis of a Sheet of Paper—The C. B. S. 


PRACTICAL PAPER MAKING. By George Clapperton. $2.50 

A general treatise, and includes chapters on the chemical and physical 
characteristics of fibres, cutting and boiling rags, washing, breaking and 
bleaching, antichlor, mechanical wood, esparto, straw, beating, loading, color- 
ing, resin and animal sizing, the Fourdrinier machine and its management, 
glazing and ts cutting and finishing, microscopical examination of 
paper, tests for ingredients of paper, recovery of soda, tests of chemicais, 
tables of sizes, weights, etc. It is illustrated. 


THE ART OF PAPER MAKING. By Alex. Watt. $3.00 


Its various chapters relate to cellulose, materials used in paper making, 
treatment of rags, esparto, wood and various other fibres, bleaching, beating, 
refining, loading, sizing, coloring, hand and machine paper making, calender 
ing, cutting and finishing, colored papers, machines used in making, 
recovery of soda from spent liquors, determination of real value of commercial 
sodas, chloride of lime, etc., and useful tables and notes. 


PAPER MAKERS’ POCKETBOOK. By James Beveridge. $4.00 

This is a compilation of data useful to the practical paper maker. It 
contains tables of weights and measures, wages, English, German and French 
sizes, weights and classification of papers, equivalent sizes and weights, com- 
parative temperature, specific heats, properties of saturated steam, Yaryan 
tests, moisture in rags, yield of pu woods, composition of liquors, etc., be- 
sides a large variety of general chemical tables. 


PRACTICAL TESTING OF RAW MATERIALS. By Dyson. $5.00 
The book contains chapters on the testing of fuels, oils, chemicals, 


paper makers’ raw materials, as well as on water analysis, purification, filtra- 
tion and softening, etc. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LAKE PIGMENTS FROM ARTI- 
FICIAL COLORS. By Francis H. Jennison, F.I.C., F.C.S. $3.00 


A useful book for paper manufacturers, wall paper printers, surface 
coated paper manufacturers, etc. 


THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. By Julius Erfurt. $7.50 


An extensive and exhaustive treatise covering the whole subject of the 
effect of colors on pulp. 


PAPER MAKING. By Cross & Bevan. $5.00. 3d Edition. A 
Text Book. 

CONTENTS.—Cellulose—Physical Structure of Fibres—Scheme for 
the Diagnosis and Chemical Analysis of Plant Substances—An Account of 
the Chemical and Physical Characteristics of the Principal Raw Materials— 
Special Treatment of Various Fibres; Boilers, Boiling Processes, Etc.— 
Bleaching—Beating—Sizing—Loading—Coloring, Etc.—Paper Machines; 
Hand Made Paper—Calendering, Cutting, Etc.—Caustic Soda, Recovered 
Soda, Etc.—The Qualities of Papers Referred to the Structural and Chem- 
ical Characters of Its Fibres—Paper Testing—General Chemical Analysis 
for Paper Makers—Site for Paper Mill Water Supply, Water Purification, 
Ete.—Special Manufactures—Statistics—Bibliography—Index. 


CELLULOSE. By Cross & Bevan. $4.00 


An outline of the chemistry of the structural elements of plants, with 
reference to their natural history and industrial uses. Besides the text, it has 
a number of full page reproductions of photo-micrographs of various fibres. 


RESEARCHES ON CELLULOSE. New Edition (1900-1905). By 
Cross & Bevan. Price, $2.50 


Section III of the new edition deals with the technical ne of cellu- 
lose of value to the practical paper maker. The book heralds the dawn of a 





new order of things. The progress made in the study of cellulose in the 
period (1900-1905) is outlined in the book. 


Any of these books will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price given. 
8@ In every instance remittance must accompany order 
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tion Box Covers, Button 

Catchers, Filter Plates, Vats and 
Tanks, Sand Traps, Strainers, 
Boilers and Digesters, Shower 
Pipes, Rolls, False Bottoms, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


No, 219 North Union St. 
New York Office: No. 114 Liberty St. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. GEO. S. BARTON, Sec’y. | erepy Automatic 
i 66 ’ 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine ESTY 


Sprinkler 
and Tron Co. Actual Approved and recommend- 


& ed by Insurance companies. 
Size y P 
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. Z . sensitive, most reliable, and most 
Calender Rolls; Stuff, Suction and Fan Pumps; Hill Patent Diagonal effective sprinkler on the market. 


Cutters; Patent Top and Double Edged Slitters. For full particulars, address 
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ELECTRIC 


Refining Engine TIERING K 
| MACHINES \ 


FOR HEAVY WAREHOUSE DUTY 1 /\ 


Built like our well-known 


ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINE 


Portable, Rapid, Economical. 
Send for Pamphlet No. 7. 


Saves Time, Power and Money Better Stock—Better Surtace Economy Engineering Co. 
Uniform Capacity 58-64 N. Jefferson Street “1 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., Appleton, Wis. a 


Sole Foreign Agents: Std. Hand Power Machine 
WRITE FoR INFORMATION PARSONS TRADING CO., NEW YORK. 
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Cylinder and Washer Wires. Brass, Coppe 


B E I [ al I aa . 7 RSEY. iB) wy Susi and Galvanised Wise Cloth dl ovecy de. 


scription. Wire Rope. Wire Window Guards. 


— ee WET CO 
THE WM. CABBLE Offices and Salesrooms: 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. Co. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 362 Dwight St, Holyoke, Mass 


MILLS: BELLEVILLE, N. }. 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
Cylinder Wires . Dandy Rolls 
Brass, Copper and Iron Wire Cylinder Moulds 

Cloth of every description Best Quality of Wire Rope 


8@ Brite for Price List 


43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC 


POWDER _ /BEATING-UP DEVICE 


makes smooth, uniform Fourdrinier Wires, 
Cylinder Covers and Washer Wires. 
The kind that give long runs. 


HIGH GRADE, MANUFACTURED BY 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY | Appleton Wire Works 
PHILADELPHIA APPLETON. WISCONSIN 
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“Papers of Qualit 


All Our Papers 


are of 


“Quality” 


JON. S ARLE 


98 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


" Centity is the True Test of Cheapness’’ 
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i District of Columbia 
| Paper Manufacturing Co. 


1] | WASHINGTON, - - PS 


MANUFACTURERS 
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It?s Worth Your Time to Write for Sample Books and Prices Today 





